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WAR  CRIMES  AND  THE  HUMANITARIAN  CRISIS 
IN  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1993 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

Washington,  DC. 

The  Commission  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  2128  of  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  at  2  p.m.,  Hon.  Steny  H.  Hoyer, 
Chairman,  and  Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini,  Co-Chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  DeConcini,  Representatives  Hoyer,  Smith,  Wolf, 
Fish,  Frank,  and  McCloskey, 

Staff  present:  Samuel  G.  Wise,  Staff  Director;  Jane  S.  Fisher, 
Deputy  Staff  Director;  Mary  Sue  Hafner,  Deputy  Staff  Director  and 
General  Counsel;  David  M.  Evans,  Senior  Advisor;  Erika  B. 
Schlager  and  Ronald  McNamara,  Staff  Assistants. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  As  Co-Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission and  one  who  has  followed  developments  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  quite  closely,  I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Hoyer  for  con- 
vening and  devoting  the  time  that  he  has  to  the  human  dimension, 
particularly  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

These  were  scheduled  before  I  became  the  Chairman,  if  I  have 
been  formally  elected.  As  you  know,  the  chairmanship  switches 
from  Congress  to  Congress  and  nobody  has  led  this  Commission 
with  greater  skill  and  devotion  than  Chairman  Hoyer. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  expert  witnesses  who  will  be  addressing  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  human  tragedy  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  based 
on  their  personal  observation  and  experiences. 

I  traveled  to  Macedonia  and  Croatia  recently  and  met  with  refu- 
gees from  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  including  recently  released  detain- 
ees from  concentration  camps.  Their  stories  document  systematic 
and  premeditated  war  crimes  perpetrated  against  innocent  civil- 
ians, including  children.  Listen  to  the  personal  accounts  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  victimized  during  the  course  of  the  war 
there  and  you  quickly  recognize  the  haunting  pattern  of  genocide. 

We  heard  and  continue  to  hear  the  reports  of  willful  killings, 
rapes,  forced  impregnations,  ethnic  cleansing,  torture,  and  other 
heinous  crimes — war  crimes  and  crimes  against  all  humanity. 

The  bold  cries  "never  again"  made  in  the  past  have  today  muted 
a  policy  of  appeasement  which  has  become  grotesque  in  its  hypocri- 
sy. Nobel  laureate  Elie  Wiesel,  himself  a  camp  survivor,  has  said, 
and  I  want  to  quote,  "Neutrality  helps  the  oppressor,  never  the 
victim.  Silence  encourages  the  tormentor,  never  the  tormented." 
He  continued,  saying,  "Wherever  men  or  women  are  persecuted  be- 
ll) 


cause  of  their  race,  religion,  or  political  views,  that  place  must — at 
the  moment — become  the  center  of  the  universe." 

Our  failure  to  act  upon  our  words  and  commitments  equals  the 
type  of  neutrality  which,  Mr.  Wiesel  reminds  us,  helps  the  oppres- 
sor, it  helps  the  tormentor.  We  cannot  claim  ignorance  today.  We 
cannot  take  refuge  behind  pleas  of  ignorance  this  time. 

The  world  community  has  looked  for  every  excuse  not  to  act  deci- 
sively. It  has  engaged  in  an  endless  series  of  talks  which  we  all 
pray  will  bring  peace  but  which  we  know  in  our  hearts  are  only 
helping  the  aggressor  unless  and  until  we  back  up  our  negotiating 
rhetoric,  back  it  up  with  force  instead  of  more  meaningless  words. 

On  Thursday,  Chairman  Hoyer  and  I  introduced  resolutions  call- 
ing for  decisive  action  by  the  United  States  to  address  the  urgent 
humanitarian  and  security  concerns  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  We, 
for  our  part,  will  work  to  ensure  that  these  concerns  are  not  ig- 
nored, not  the  least  of  which  is  to  ensure  that  those  who  are  guilty 
of  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  are  held  accountable 
by  an  international  criminal  tribunal. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  yield  now  to  you  for  any  state- 
ment you  care  to  make. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  DeConcini.  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  remarks  that  you  have  just  made. 

As  you  have  said  and  as  many  in  this  room  know,  members  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission  have  been  closely  following  events  in 
Yugoslavia  for  a  long  time.  We  have  had  numerous  congressional 
and  staff  delegations  to  the  region  over  the  past  several  years.  We 
have  issued  extensive  reports  on  developments  there  and  we  peri- 
odically communicate  our  concerns  and  views  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

Most  recently  our  Chairman,  Senator  DeConcini,  along  with  Rep- 
resentative Frank  McCloskey,  who  joins  us  here  on  the  dais,  visited 
Croatia  and  Macedonia  in  November,  and  Commission  staff  ob- 
served the  Serbian  elections  in  December.  In  addition,  Representa- 
tive Chris  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  now  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Commission  and  someone  who  has  been 
a  leader  in  human  rights  issues  as  a  member  of  this  Commission 
for  many,  many  years,  and  Frank  Wolf,  also  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mission, have  visited  these  republics  as  well. 

I  especially  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  our  Chair, 
Senator  DeConcini,  who  has  been  a  leading  voice  in  the  Congress 
on  the  issues  surrounding  the  ongoing  human  rights  violations  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  He  has  been  relentless  in  pursuing  possible 
avenues  of  action  and  in  committing  his  time  and  energy  to  visit- 
ing the  region. 

The  conflict  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  a  particularly  brutal  one 
because  it  is  largely  being  waged  against  noncombatants.  Each  day 
we  see  vivid  images  of  civilians  dodging  sniper  fire  in  order  to  cut 
down  trees  to  heat  their  homes.  We  witness  the  murders  of  elderly 
people  searching  for  water  to  drink  and  bread  to  eat.  And  we  hear 
testimony  regarding  the  mass  rape  of  women  and  children — rape  of 
children — a  practice  intended  to  physically  and  mentally  scar  and 
humiliate  a  society. 

All  of  these  acts  are  part  of  the  systemic  policy  of  "ethnic  cleans- 
ing," a  policy  based  on  prejudice  and  designed  to  commit  genocide 


against  a  people.  If  we  fail  to  come  to  terms  with  these  issues  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  today  and  in  the  short  days  ahead,  we  will 
have  to  deal  with  them  tomorrow  in  Kosovo  or  other  regions 
within  the  CSCE  community. 

Indeed,  events  over  the  past  weekend — renewed  fighting  in  Cro- 
atia and  an  escalation  of  Serb  attacks  on  Bosnia — graphically  illus- 
trate the  potential  for  the  crisis  to  degenerate  and  escalate  even 
further. 

To  address  the  massive  atrocities  in  this  region,  the  growing 
threat  of  regional  instability,  and  long  term  implications  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  inaction,  I,  along  with  the  ranking  House  Minor- 
ity Member,  Chris  Smith,  have  introduced  a  resolution,  of  which 
the  Senator  has  just  previously  spoken,  which  he  and  others  have 
introduced  on  the  Senate  side,  which  addresses  the  ongoing  brutal- 
ity in  Bosnia.  It  is  a  call  to  action  based  in  large  part  upon  ele- 
ments of  resolutions  already  adopted  by  the  United  Nations,  resolu- 
tions which,  regrettably,  have  been  neither  fully  implemented  nor 
enforced.  To  that  degree  they  have  been  empty  rhetoric,  fuel  on  the 
fire. 

Among  other  things,  this  resolution  urges  our  government  to 
take  a  leading  role  in  seeking  the  immediate  lifting  of  the  interna- 
tional arms  embargo  as  it  applies  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  in  keep- 
ing with  that  country's  right  to  self  defense  as  provided  for  under 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  to  seek  the  en- 
forcement of  the  existing  U.N.  no-fly  zone  through  the  use  of  a 
multinational  coalition;  to  ensure  that  irregular  forces  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  either  withdraw  or  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  or,  in  the  alternative,  be  dis- 
banded and  disarmed,  with  their  weapons  placed  under  effective 
international  monitoring  and  control. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  calls  upon  the  United  States  to  seek 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  refugees  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  and  to  urge  our  European 
allies  to  do  the  same,  and  to  work  to  ensure  that  those  responsible 
for  war  crimes  in  this  conflict  are  held  accountable  by  an  interna- 
tional criminal  tribunal. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  remain  on  the  sidelines  while  brutality 
of  such  unspeakable  proportion  ravages  a  people  in  our  own  back 
yard.  We  speak  of  forming  the  political  and  institutional  frame- 
work for  a  new  world  power,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yet  the  events  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  suggest  that  the  worst  of  the  old  order  has 
been  replaced  by  demagogues  and  megalomaniacs  liberated  by  the 
end  of  the  cold  war.  If  we  permit  these  people  to  prevail,  the  new 
era  will  be  shaped  by  the  voices  of  violence  and  vengeance,  and  not 
by  the  principles  of  accountability  and  democracy. 

This  hearing  constitutes  a  part  of  our  ongoing  effort  to  receive 
up  to  the  minute  information  about  an  extremely  dynamic  situa- 
tion and  to  assist  our  effort  to  try  to  formulate  appropriate  re- 
sponses to  those  events  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  its  allies,  and 
the  United  Nations. 

We  are  grateful  to  have  with  us  today  an  impressive  panel  of  ex- 
perts who  will  help  with  this  process.  We  would  also  commend  very 
strongly  the  nongovernmental  community  in  particular,  who  have 


worked  tirelessly  and  often  at  great  personal  risk  to  ensure  that 
these  critical  issues  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  suggested  to  our  staff,  and  will  further  dis- 
cuss with  you,  that  we  have  an  ongoing  series  of  public  hearings  to 
include  somebody  who  can  give  us  an  historical  perspective — in  my 
opinion,  there  are  significant  analogies  to  be  made  between  the 
1930's  and  the  world's  present  posture  as  it  relates  to  Yugoslavia  in 
the  1990's — as  well  some  military  advice.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know 
that  the  answer  to  every  problem  is  not  placing  U.S.  military 
might  on  the  ground.  There  has  been  great  concern  expressed.  But 
if  the  problems  that  confront  us  and  the  difficulties  that  confront 
us  lead  us  to  be  silent  in  the  face  of  tragedy,  in  the  face  of  geno- 
cide, then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  condemned  to  relive  the  trag- 
edies of  the  past. 

And  I  again  congratulate  you  for  your  leadership  in  this  effort 
and  want  to  assure  everybody  that,  as  Co-Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mission, I  will  be  urging  us  over  the  next  60  days  to  have  numer- 
ous hearings,  to  make  sure  that  we  focus  on  this  issue,  and  that 
we,  with  the  Clinton  Administration,  our  NATO  allies  and  the 
international  community  as  referenced  by  United  Nations  action, 
respond  in  the  true  sense  of  a  new  world  order  that  expects  inter- 
national civility,  responsibility  and  accountability. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Representative  Hoyer,  thank  you.  I 
think  that  is  an  excellent  idea  and  it  won't  take  a  lot  of  urging  on 
my  part  and  I  agree  with  you  that  I  think  we  need  to  focus  on  this 
as  much  as  we  can,  as  urgently  as  we  can,  and  as  often  as  we  can. 

I  now  yield  to  the  ranking  member  on  the  House  side,  Chris 
Smith,  from  New  Jersey.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  both  chairmen  for  their  leadership.  I  have  been  on  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  now  for  11  of  my  13  years  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  bipartisan,  truly  concerned  committees  or  commissions,  in  the 
Congress,  dedicated  to  human  rights  and  democratization.  Both  you 
gentlemen  have  done  an  outstanding  job  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  a  myriad  of  diplomatic  efforts  and  en- 
treaties by  the  United  Nations,  the  EC  and  U.S.,  the  war  in  Bosnia 
shows  few  signs  of  abatement.  Reports  of  known  deaths  attributa- 
ble to  the  war  range  between  100,000  and  200,000  people. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  Foreign  Affairs  meeting  of  members  and 
staff,  President  Izetbegovic  told  us  that  his  estimate  was  that 
200,000  people  had  perished  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  wounded, 
starving  and  emotionally  scarred  put  the  casualty  count  into  the 
millions.  The  savage  intensity  of  the  war  has  forced  three  million 
Bosnians  from  their  homes  and  the  number  of  refugees  is  stagger- 
ing. Last  week  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  estimated  that  70,000 
people  are  being  held  in  detention  camps. 

As  reliable  reports  of  massive  atrocities,  including  rape,  torture 
and  ethnic  cleansing,  have  become  known,  the  moral  imperative  to 
take  effective  action  intensifies.  We  have,  as  you  have  spoken  so 
eloquently,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  moral  obligation  to  do  more. 

Last  week  Chairman  Hoyer,  Mr.  McCloskey  and  I,  joined  by  Mr. 
DeConcini  on  the  Senate  side,  introduced  a  resolution  pressing  for 


U.S.  action  to  uphold  Bosnia's  right  to  self-defense  by  lifting  the 
arms  embargo  which  has  penalized  that  nation,  while  Serbia  has 
had  the  ability  to  wage  this  aggression  with  very  little  to  stand  in 
its  way.  The  resolution  calls  for  enforcing  the  no-fly  zone,  which 
has  been  violated  repeatedly.  As  when  Mr.  Wolf  and  I  were  visiting 
in  Croatia  over  a  year  ago,  MIG's  flew  overhead  with  little  or  noth- 
ing to  impede  them  dropping  500  pound  bombs. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  ensuring  the  delivery  of  humanitari- 
an assistance,  by  force  if  necessary,  and  aggressively  pressing  for 
unimpeded  access  to  all  camps,  prisons  and  detention  centers  by 
the  ICRC  and  others. 

Finally,  the  resolution  states  that  the  United  States  should  work 
to  ensure  that  those  responsible  for  war  crimes  and  crimes  against 
humanity  be  held  accountable  and  that  Europe  and  the  United 
States  should  allow  for  more  refugees  to  enter. 

I  want  to  welcome  our  panel  and  thank  them  in  advance  for  the 
work  that  they  have  been  doing  as  well  as  for  the  information  that 
they  will  bring  to  us  and  by  extension  to  the  American  people  via 
this  hearing.  Thank  you. 

I  yield  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  Representative  Smith. 

I  know  Representative  Hamilton  Fish  is  here,  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
human  rights  for  many  years,  and  we  welcome  him,  if  he  would 
care  to  join  us  here. 

I  now  will  yield  to  Frank  McCloskey  of  Indiana,  who  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  has  traveled  to  this  area  on  his  own  on  sever- 
al occasions,  and  has  also  traveled  with  the  Commission.  We  wel- 
come you  here.  Representative,  and  thank  you  for  your  input  and 
your  tenaciousness  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  DeConcini,  And 
I  particularly  would  like  to  thank  and  commend  you  and  Congress- 
man Hoyer  for  your  continuing  leadership  and  courage  on  this 
very  vital  issue. 

I  want  to  take  as  little  time  as  possible  away  from  witnesses  but 
given  the  gravity  of  this  issue,  and  particularly  with  the  Hoyer- 
DeConcini  resolutions  being  introduced,  I  want  to  make  the  follow- 
ing points. 

First  of  all,  very  simply  speaking,  Western  policy  has  failed.  It 
has  failed  outright.  It  has  failed  because  diplomatic  tools,  the  U.N./ 
EC  negotiations,  U.N.  sanctions,  and  U.N.  peacekeeping,  are  not 
adequate  to  deal  with  genocidal  Serb  aggression. 

The  American  people  cannot  afford  such  a  policy  failure.  Genoci- 
dal Serb  aggression  defies  the  will  and  conscience  of  the  world.  It 
also  threatens  our  national  security,  which  remains  tied  to  the 
well-being  of  Europe  and  the  credibility  of  the  U.N.,  NATO  and  the 
CSCE. 

Genocidal  Serb  aggression  cannot  be  stopped  by  diplomacy.  It  is 
fueled  by  a  virulent  nationalism  that  has  much  in  common  with 
Nazism,  that  has  about  as  much  in  common  with  legitimate  Serb 
interests  as  Nazism  did  to  German  interests,  and  that  responds  to 
diplomacy  much  as  Nazism  did. 
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More  than  a  year  ago,  close  to  Christmas  time,  I  personally 
viewed  the  civilians  who  had  been  brutally  murdered  during  Serb 
ethnic  cleansing  in  Croatia.  One  of  these  victims  was  a  72  year  old, 
a  U.S.  citizen,  an  elderly  woman,  a  U.S.  citizen  from  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  very  important  aspect,  I  might  say,  along  with  the 
other  ongoing  brutalities,  has  been  somewhat  lost  in  the  pace  of 
events. 

The  same  people  who  murdered  these  58  civilians,  Seselj's  White 
Eagles,  went  on  to  commit  most  of  the  ethnic  cleansing  in  Bosnia. 
We  did  not  stop  them  in  Croatia  and  now  the  same  White  Eagles 
stand  ready  to  begin  the  same  ethnic  cleansing  in  Macedonia. 

The  failure  of  negotiations  has  given  Serb  nationalists  18  months 
more  yet  to  murder  and  rape. 

I  commend  the  Clinton  Administration  for  making  Bosnia  its 
highest  foreign  policy  priority.  The  President  can  count  on  my  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  this  group  assembled  here  today  for  force- 
ful U.S.  policies  in  the  Balkans.  I  might  say  I  would  personally 
hope  that  with  all  the  knowledge  and  information  that  is  on  the 
table,  that  is  well  known  and  accepted  now,  that  this  review  would 
be  very,  very  brief,  to  say  the  least. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the  present  state  of 
events  has  been  embedded  among  Western  governments  by  what  I 
would  call  the  big  lie. 

Few  if  any  Western  governments  have  been  willing  to  own  up  to 
the  failure  of  Western  diplomacy  in  the  Balkans,  or  indeed  to  level 
with  Western  publics  on  the  full  horror  and  implications  of  what 
Serb  forces  are  doing.  We  have  seen  that  in  some  of  the  headlines, 
this  New  York  Times  this  Sunday,  as  to  the  Serbian  atrocities,  pri- 
marily Serbian  atrocities  in  the  concentration  camps  over  there. 

Instead,  Western  governments  have  tried  to  hide  their  defeatism, 
their  lack  of  political  will,  and  indeed  their  appeasement  of  Serb 
aggression  behind  a  facade  of  political  and  humanitarian  engage- 
ment. I  call  this  the  big  lie.  I  want  to  highlight  some  of  its  compo- 
nents today. 

Lie  number  one  is  to  pretend  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  can  be 
achieved  by  negotiation  with  the  perpetrators  of  genocide.  That  is, 
to  sit  down  with  genocidal  criminals.  This  lie  has  assumed  gro- 
tesque and  absurd  proportions  at  the  U.N. /EC  mediated  talks  in 
Geneva. 

When  Neville  Chamberlain  tried  appeasement  in  Munich  in 
1938,  he  could  at  least  argue  that  concessions  to  Hitler  could  save 
peace  for  our  time.  War  and  the  holocaust  were  yet  to  come. 

Cyrus  Vance  and  Lord  Owen  are  hopefully  unwittingly  but  very 
definitely  practicing  appeasement.  This  is  so  despite  the  lessons  of 
Munich  and  despite  the  lessons  of  18  months  of  genocidal  Serb  ag- 
gression in  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  and  clear  signs  that  it  is  on  the 
way  in  Macedonia  and  Kosovo. 

It  is  high  time  for  Western  governments  to  undo  this  lie  number 
one.  The  truth  is  that  Geneva  offers  only  the  illusion  of  a  peace 
process. 

This  illusion  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  Serb  aggressors,  betrays 
their  victims,  lulls  Western  publics  into  a  false  sense  of  hope  and 
security,  and  fuels  further  Serb  aggression. 


This  illusion — and  we  have  seen  the  ramifications  of  this,  and 
they  were  predictable,  over  the  weekend — this  illusion  has  failed  to 
undo  the  de  facto  partition  of  Croatia  or  introduce  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  there.  It  cannot  undo  the  de  facto  partition  of  Bosnia  or 
create  a  just  and  lasting  peace  there.  It  can  only  encourage  Serb 
fascists  to  continue  their  genocide  in  Bosnia  and  move  on  to  more 
of  the  same  in  Macedonia  and  Kosovo. 

Lie  number  two  is  to  pretend  that  the  humanitarian  relief 
effort — and  I  think  Mr.  Hoyer  has  been  very  eloquent  in  this 
regard — to  pretend  that  the  humanitarian  relief  effort  in  Bosnia  is 
working,  that  Western  governments  are  honoring  their  pledge  to 
get  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Bosnians  no  matter  what  it  takes,  as 
former  President  Bush  put  it.  But  we  all  know  the  headline  or  the 
magazine  item  in  recent  days  in  the  Time  Magazine  section  about 
some  52  Bosnians,  primarily  youth,  freezing  on  one  cold  winter 
night  about  a  week  ago,  freezing  to  death  I  might  add. 

I  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the  relief  workers  who  are 
trying  so  hard  and  at  such  risk  to  get  humanitarian  assistance  into 
Bosnia.  But  the  truth  is  the  relief  effort  has  fallen  far  short  of  Bos- 
nia's needs. 

Sarajevo  is  freezing  and  starving.  Bosnians  in  the  unconquered 
areas  of  Bosnia  that  we  do  not  hear  much  about  are  freezing  and 
starving. 

The  United  Nations  has  predicted  that  up  to  400,000  Bosnians 
could  die  this  winter,  not  just  from  Serb  shelling  and  killing  but 
from  the  equally  purposeful  Serb  policy  of  subjecting  Muslims  and 
Croats  to  freezing  and  starvation.  I  believe  that  prediction  remains 
valid. 

The  trickle  of  relief  that  gets  into  Sarajevo,  and  the  episodic  con- 
voys that  get  to  outlying  areas  such  as  Gorazde  and  Zepa,  offer 
only  the  illusion  of  relief. 

Lie  number  three  is  to  pretend  that  Bosnia  is  just  another— and 
we  have  all  heard  this,  in  effect,  let  them  all  just  kill  themselves, 
they  sort  of  deserve  it,  that  Bosnia  is  just  another  so-called  ethnic 
feud  for  which  all  sides  are  to  blame. 

Obviously  there  is  blame  on  all  sides  but  I  think  the  entire  world 
knows  that  the  massively  overwhelming  greater  part  of  this  blame 
comes  down  on  Serb  forces,  I  might  say,  in  Serbia  and  Bosnia,  and 
also  I  might  say  in  Croatia.  There  is  little  the  outside  world  can  do 
when  Serbs,  Muslims  and  Croats  are  intent  on  killing  each  other, 
so  the  line  goes.  This  should  be  rejected  for  what  it  is.  It  is  a  flying 
slap  in  the  face  of  facts. 

In  late  December,  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  I  challenged 
President  Bush  to  acknowledge  that  the  actions  of  Serb  forces  in 
Bosnia  constitute  genocide,  which  the  U.N.'s  genocide  convention 
requires  be  prevented  and  punished.  The  closest  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration got  was  a  recent  statement  by  a  second  echelon  State  De- 
partment official  that  the  aggression  "borders  on  genocide." 

I  say  it  is  long  time  past  to  stop  equivocating.  Let  us  acknowl- 
edge that  we  are  witnessing  a  new  holocaust.  History  will  judge  us 
for  this.  And  for  God's  sake,  let  us  take  the  lead  in  putting  a  stop 
to  it.  Let's  start  punishing  those  responsible. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  especially  commend  and  thank  our  two 
Co-Chairs  today  for,  again,  the  DeConcini-Hoyer  resolution.  It  is  so 
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important  that  the  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  introduced  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  by  these  two  noble  gentle- 
men be  thoroughly  considered  and  overwhelmingly  passed  soon. 

As  Chris  and  others  have  mentioned,  I  think  we  are  both  hon- 
ored to  be  cosponsors  of  this  resolution  in  the  House.  It  is  biparti- 
san and  it  is  a  very  strong  and  definite  stand,  one  I  might  say  that 
I  think  will  be  of  special  utility  for  the  new  Clinton  Administration 
and  the  American  people. 

I  fervently  hope  that  it  will  move  forward  with  the  same  urgency 
with  which  the  new  administration  is  reviewing  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Balkans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chairmen,  thank  you  very  much. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  Representative. 

Representative  Fish,  we  are  glad  to  have  you.  Do  you  have  any 
statement  you  care  to  make? 

Mr.  Fish.  No,  thank  you. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  We  will  proceed  with  our 
witnesses. 

Our  first  witness  is  James  R.  Kunder,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  within  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  His  office  recently  released  a  report  critically 
assessing  the  humanitarian  relief  effort  currently  under  way  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  and  recommended  specific  action  to  redress  the 
problems  identified. 

Mr.  Kunder. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  R.  KUNDER,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  FOREIGN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE,  U.S.  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Kunder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Commission  today  to 
comment  on  the  state  of  humanitarian  relief  operations  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

With  the  Chairman's  permission,  I  would  like  to  summarize  my 
testimony  in  a  brief  oral  statement. 

I  do  not  have  a  happy  report  for  the  Commission  today,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Based  on  observations  during  my  October  trip  to  the 
former  Yugoslavia  and  the  daily  reports  of  my  staff  on  the  ground 
there,  the  international  community  is  meeting  only  a  small  portion 
of  critical  human  needs,  especially  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  We  are 
facing  Europe's  worst  humanitarian  crisis  since  World  War  II.  In- 
nocent victims  of  that  crisis  are  dying  unnecessarily. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  resources.  Various  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  contributed  more  than  $162  million  in 
relief  supplies  and  services  since  this  crisis  began.  The  Europeans 
have  given  more.  The  world's  best  relief  agencies  are  on  the 
ground.  Scores  of  individual  relief  workers  have  displayed  heroism 
and  dedication  trying  to  get  supplies  to  those  in  need. 

Rather,  what  we  have  is  a  crisis  of  access.  People  are  dying  in 
the  hills  of  Bosnia  right  now  for  a  dramatically  simple  reason:  men 
with  guns  are  denying  access  to  the  victims. 

Since  my  last  trip  to  former  Yugoslavia,  I  spent  six  weeks  in  So- 
malia, where  I  had  the  opportunity  to  further  contemplate  issues  of 


humanitarian  access  and  humanitarian  intervention.  Regrettably, 
whether  in  Yugoslavia,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Liberia,  Angola,  the  denial 
of  access  by  superior  firepower  has  become  the  leading  killer  in  dis- 

Current  relief  efforts  on  the  ground  focus  obviously  on  keeping 
people  alive  through  this  severe  winter.  Distribution  of  food,  plastic 
sheeting  for  shelter,  stoves  and  similar  cold  weather  equipment  are 
the  leading  priorities.  These  efforts  are  severely  hampered  by  the 
literal  and  figurative  roadblocks  thrown  up  by  besieging  forces. 

For  example,  current  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Relief  Agency  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee  to  move  a  needed  1,000  tons  of  coal 
weekly  into  Sarajevo  are  delayed  by  the  demand  that  the  coal  be 
pulverized,  ostensibly  to  prevent  hiding  weapons  in  the  coal. 

Since  the  crisis  of  access  limits  detailed  assessment  by  relief  ex- 
perts, I  cannot  predict  reliably  how  many  people  will  die  unneces- 
sarily in  the  former  Yugoslavia  this  winter.  Estimates  range  from 
the  tens  of  thousands  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

I  can  say  that  average  weight  loss  and  declining  birth  weights 
observed  by  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  staff  in  isolated 
locations  in  eastern  Bosnia  suggest  a  continuing  and  worsening 
degradation  of  health  and  nutrition  conditions  there. 

Deaths  from  starvation,  hypothermia  and  related  diseases  will 
increase  significantly  before  spring,  unless  there  is  a  dramatic  im- 
provement in  the  relief  operation. 

Reports  from  two  of  my  staff  have  received  wide  attention  re- 
cently. Tom  Brennan's  December  report,  to  which  the  Chairman 
made  reference,  based  on  four  months  on  the  ground,  was  highly 
critical  of  relief  operations  in  former  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Brennan,  a 
highly  regarded  relief  expert,  has  accurately  described  many  of  the 
problems  relief  workers  face. 

Also,  Bill  Stuebner's  comments,  based  on  his  travel  with  a  covert 
relief  convey  to  Muslim-  controlled  pockets  in  eastern  Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina, traveling  on  icy,  mined  trails  overnight  to  avoid  detection 
by  combatants,  dramatized  conditions  in  isolated  regions  of  the 
country.  .  . 

I  regret  that  these  two  individuals  were  not  able  to  join  me 
today.  Both  have  rejoined  our  disaster  assistance  team  in  former 
Yugoslavia  to  spur  relief  efforts  there. 

A  central  finding  for  Mr.  Stuebner's  assessment  mission  was  a 
further  confirmation  of  what  we  had  expected  previously:  that  Bos- 
nians themselves  are  providing  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  relief 
supplies  reaching  isolated  populations,  with  LFNHCR  and  other  out- 
side supplies  providing  in  many  cases  only  supplementary  deliv- 
eries. 

During  the  coming  days  and  weeks  we  will  concentrate  on  three 
aspects  of  the  relief  effort. 

First,  we  will  continue  to  support  indigenous  relief  organizations 
with  their  attempts  to  serve  their  own  people. 

Second,  we  will  continue  to  push  supplies  in  whenever  possible 
and  devise  new  methods  of  delivering  those  supplies  under  the  cur- 
rent conditions  of  limited  access. 

And  third,  we  will  continue  planning  for  the  delivery  of  expand- 
ed services  if  political  reconciliation  or  new  initiatives  by  world 
leaders  end  the  crisis  of  access. 
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In  the  meantime,  regrettably,  suffering  continues  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  oral  statement. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  we  will  go  ahead  with  the  other  witnesses  here  before  we 
proceed  with  the  questions. 

We  will  now  go  to  Catherine  O'Neill,  Chairwoman  of  the 
Women's  Commission  for  Refugee  Women  and  Children.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  actively  involved  in  investigating  and  seeking 
treatment  for  the  systematic  rape  and  forced  impregnation  of  Bos- 
nian women  and  girls,  and  has  been  an  outspoken  advocate  of  their 
cause. 

Ms.  O'Neill,  thank  you  for  joining  us. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CATHERINE  O'NEILL,  CHAIRWOMAN  OF  THE 
WOMEN'S  COMMISSION  FOR  REFUGEE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Ms.  O'Neill.  Thank  you,  Senator  DeConcini  and  members  of  the 
panel,  for  holding  this  hearing. 

The  U.S.,  the  IJ.N.  and  the  world  community  have  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  the  way  they  have  responded  to  the  tragedy  suffered  by 
the  people  of  Bosnia. 

As  we  begin  a  new  U.S.  administration,  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
think this  policy  which  has  brought  unspeakable  suffering  to  so 
many  innocent  people  and  which  has  shown  that  without  an  ad- 
justment, the  United  Nations  cannot  be  effective  in  its  humanitari- 
an mission. 

This  fall,  I  led  a  delegation  of  American  women  to  Croatia  and 
Bosnia  to  talk  with  refugee  women  and  humanitarian  officials  on 
the  scene.  We  issued  a  report  entitled  "Balkan  Trail  of  Tears-On 
the  Edge  of  Catastrophe."  While  there,  we  found  the  following. 

Women  are  the  targets  of  this  war.  The  goal  of  the  Serbian 
forces,  or  as  the  refugees  call  them,  the  chetniks,  who  attack  the 
villages  is  to  move  out  the  women  and  the  children.  There  is  no 
form  of  suffering  they  will  not  impose  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
goal. 

We  talked  to  very  elderly  women  who  described  how  their  homes 
were  deliberately  burned  down  in  front  of  them  and  their  life  sav- 
ings taken  from  them.  We  talked  to  a  young  woman  \yho  had  been 
forced  out  of  her  home  and  who  one  week  later  had  given  birth  on 
the  road  to  twin  babies.  One  baby  died.  One  clung  to  life.  The 
woman  sobbed  as  she  told  us  she  had  nothing  left  inside,  no 
strength  to  give  to  her  three  year  old  daughter. 

We  heard  about  rape.  We  talked  to  women  who  stood  close  to 
their  teenage  daughters  and  talked  of  rape,  about  Serbian  forces 
coming  to  their  village,  taking  the  young  girls  to  a  local  school  and 
gang  raping  them.  Then  when  the  girls  were  released,  Serbian 
forces  told  them  that  if  their  families  were  still  in  the  town,  they 
would  return  the  next  week  and  do  the  same. 

We  heard  about  neighbors  turning  on  the  young  daughters  of 
families  and  raping  them,  perhaps  to  show  Serbian  forces  who  had 
arrived  in  their  town  that  their  loyalty  to  the  Serbs  could  be  count- 
ed on.  Several  times,  in  telling  us  about  rape,  wonien  emphasized 
the  horror  of  a  neighbor  acting  in  this  barbaric  fashion. 
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In  Croatia  virtually  all  the  refugees  are  women  and  their  chil- 
dren. No  side  allows  any  able-bodied  man  to  run  from  the  horror. 
All  are  expected  to  fight. 

The  refugee  women,  if  they  are  "lucky,"  lived  one  family  to  a 
mattress  in  unheated,  unsanitary  conditions  inside  makeshift  shel- 
ters. They  had  lost  everything,  their  homes,  their  savings.  They 
had,  as  they  told  us,  only  the  clothes  on  their  back.  Their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons  and  brothers  were  either  dead,  fighting,  hiding, 
in  detention  camps,  or  who  knows  where.  The  women  everywhere 
we  went  cried  as  they  told  us  of  their  personal  horror. 

The  refugee  women  are  traumatized  by  the  direct  violence  they 
have  experienced  in  this  brutal  war.  But  the  women  who  sobbed  to 
us  in  Croatia  were,  in  a  sense,  the  blessed.  They  had  escaped  the 
horror  of  Bosnia.  And  now  no  one  else  is  being  allowed  out.  Croatia 
had  closed  its  borders  to  new  refugees,  stating  that  it  could  absorb 
no  more.  Families  in  Bosnia  who  had  lost  everything,  no  matter 
how  old,  how  young,  how  innocent,  had  to  stay  inside  Bosnia. 

While  there,  it  was  clear  to  us  that  the  U.N.  relief  effort,  with 
the  support  it  had  available,  was  completely  inadequate  for  the 
enormity  of  the  task  it  had  been  presented.  A  few  examples. 

One  UNICEF  official  told  us  to  please  recommend  that  more 
trucks  be  made  available.  There  were  not  enough  trucks  to  send 
into  Bosnia  any  of  UNICEF's  feeding  packages  for  vulnerable  chil- 
dren. We,  the  Women's  Commission,  wondered  why  the  NATO 
military  trucks  could  not  be  painted  white,  labeled  with  a  big  U.N. 
sign,  and  used  to  save  the  lives  of  those  babies. 

Convoy  drivers  were  being  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  Europe's 
unemployed  truck  drivers.  One  relief  official  said  to  me,  as  I 
watched  the  latest  group  of  convoy  drivers  arrive  at  a  U.N.  office— 
they  had  arrived  from  Britain— "Thank  God  there  is  a  recession  in 
Britain  and  truck  drivers  are  desperate  for  work." 

A  U.N.  relief  operation,  we  thought,  implementing  a  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  resolution  should  not  have  to  be  dependent 
on  the  happenstance  of  unemployed  truck  drivers,  regardless  of 
how  brave  and  competent  those  convoy  drivers  have  been. 

A  Red  Cross  official  sat  down  with  a  map  to  show  us  how  the 
relief  conveys  the  U.N.  used  were  on  tortuous,  slow  maintain  paths 
used  to  bring  in  the  supplies.  These  Red  Cross  officials  pointed  out 
that  these  roads  were  sure  to  be  closed  with  the  bad  winter  weath- 
er. 

We  were  also  shown  railroad  routes  that  run  right  through 
Bosnia,  through  all  the  major  towns,  as  well  as  main  highways, 
which  were  not  being  used  for  the  delivery  of  relief  because  they 
were  not  secure. 

We  wondered  why  the  U.N.  did  not  militarily  secure  reliable 
relief  routes,  since  not  doing  so  made  delivery  of  relief  more  expen- 
sive, less  reliable  and  certainly  impossible  as  the  winter  weather 
arrived. 

We  met  with  a  U.N.  official  who  had  traveled  from  a  Bosnian 
town  under  siege  by  the  Serbs,  Banya  Luka.  She  had  come  through 
six  U.N.  checkpoints  to  talk  to  us  and  talk  about  what  life  was  like 
in  a  town  undergoing  ethnic  cleansing. 

She  wondered  why  she,  as  the  U.N.  official,  lives  with  her  staff  of 
three,  along  in  a  house  with  no  power  and  no  electricity  and  no 
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phone,  how  she  can  be  expected  to  monitor  for  the  world  communi- 
ty what  is  going  on,  when  the  U.N.  protective  forces  which  had 
been  so  long  scheduled  to  be  deployed  to  her  town  had  not  been 
deployed  because  it  was  not  safe  enough  for  them  to  be  deployed 
there  yet. 

In  her  town,  as  with  many,  the  ethnic  cleansing  will  have  been 
virtually  completed  by  the  time  the  U.N.  forces  on  the  scene  arrive 
to  stabilize  the  situation. 

Finally,  inadequate  provision  of  life  saving  supplies.  We  were 
told  by  the  World  Health  Organization  that  in  Bosnia  the  biggest 
killer  this  winter  could  be  the  winter  and  that  those  most  suscepti- 
ble, the  children  and  the  elderly,  could  die  in  numbers  of  up  to 
400,000  if  shelter,  food  and  fuel  were  not  provided. 

As  we  now  read  stories  of  towns  which  have  been  without  sup- 
plies for  months,  we  know  that  a  successful  effort  to  accomplish 
this  life  preserving  goal  did  not  take  place.  A  safe  haven  has  not 
been  secured.  Families  who  have  fled  once  often  have  no  shelter  in 
which  to  find  relief  and  no  town  with  the  resources  to  take  them  in 
and  provide  them  with  even  the  most  basic  of  life  saving  support. 

What  now?  We  have  excused  ourselves  as  a  nation  from  this 
horror  because  we  have  said  that  Europe  should  take  the  lead,  or 
because  negotiations  were  in  progress.  We  said  we  would  become 
bogged  down  and  we  could  not  be  sure  whether  doing  something 
would  prove  successful.  The  U.S.,  the  U.N.  and  the  world  communi- 
ty have  relied  too  long  on  please  and  have  been  deterred  too  often 
because  the  solution  was  not  guaranteed  and  easy. 

Now  with  a  new  administration  and  the  threat  of  death  for  so 
many  so  much  more  imminent,  a  new  urgency  in  international 
policy  should  be  expressed  and  new  actions  taken. 

I  applaud  this  Commission  for  its  urgent  attention  to  this  issue. 
If  I  could  just  suggest  a  few  thoughts,  some  of  which  concur  with 
your  recommendations. 

Enforcement  of  the  U.N.  no-fly  zone  should  be  immediately  done. 
In  the  future,  when  the  United  States  supports  a  U.N.  humanitari- 
an resolution,  the  enforcement  of  that  resolution  should  be  includ- 
ed inherent  with  its  adoption. 

Two,  securing  of  humanitarian  relief  convoy  routes.  The  weight 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  when  it  votes  to  deliver  aid,  should 
not  be  countermanded  by  thugs  or  fighters  on  any  side  who  close 
off  a  road  or  demand  ransom  in  order  to  allow  U.N.  convoys  safe 
passage.  Those  who  dare  interfere  with  humanitarian  relief  should 
be  on  notice  that  they  risk  their  own  safety. 

Citizens  of  those  nations  around  the  world  who  support  the  U.N. 
should  know  that  the  U.N.  relief  is  being  delivered  in  the  most 
direct,  efficient  manner,  and  that  it  is  not  being  siphoned  off  to  be 
sold  or  to  support  any  army.  The  trucks,  as  well  as  the  communica- 
tions and  logistic  supports  of  NATO,  should  be  loaned  under  U.N. 
flag  for  the  relief  effort. 

Women  and  girls.  The  U.N.  and  the  international  community, 
following  the  EC  report  and  all  of  the  other  reports  of  rape  as  a 
weapon  of  war,  should,  in  an  organized  fashion,  document  the  evi- 
dence and  bring  to  trial  those  who  under  cover  of  war  raped  and 
barbarically  attacked  women  and  young  girls. 
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Article  27  of  the  4th  Geneva  Convention,  Article  14  of  the  3rd 
Geneva  Convention,  and  Article  76  of  Protocol  1  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  all  indicate  that  rape  is  a  war  crime.  All  outlaw  rape. 
Women  should  be  especially  protected  against  any  attack  on  their 
honor. 

We  have  passed  the  point  where  the  world  should  be  outraged 
about  the  inhuman  treatment  of  male  prisoners  of  war,  yet  consid- 
er rape  and  torture  of  civilian  women  to  be  a  normal  component  of 
war  about  which  nothing  can  be  done. 

The  Clinton  administration  and  the  U.S.  Congress  should  provide 
international  leadership  in  calling  individual  violators  to  justice. 
Settlement  of  the  conflict  should  not  result  in  an  abandonment  of 
the  pursuit  of  these  war  criminals. 

Every  additional  measure  that  needs  to  be  taken  should  be  taken 
in  order  to  ensure  clarification  at  the  outset  of  future  conflicts  that 
rape  is  a  war  crime  and  the  political  will  is  there  to  prosecute  it  as 
such. 

We  need  to  establish  safe  havens  within  Bosnia  as  a  fourth  meas- 
ure. The  world  community  has  closed  its  doors  to  refugees  from 
Bosnia.  Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  remain  homeless  within  the 
country. 

Recognizing  all  the  implications  it  has  for  solidifying  ethnic 
cleansing,  but  also  recognizing  that  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent 
children  might  die  in  its  absence,  the  U.N.  should  establish  safe 
havens  within  Bosnia.  It  should  notify  fighters  on  all  sides  that  in 
these  territories  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  will  fight  to  ensure 
that  noncombatants  are  allowed  to  live  without  terror  as  their  con- 
stant companion. 

We  should  think  in  the  United  States  about  opening  our  doors 
for  refugee  status,  particularly  for  traumatized  women  and  chil- 
dren who  have  suffered  the  most  in  this  conflict.  We  should  open 
our  doors  and  refugee  women  who  have  been  most  traumatized 
should,  with  their  children,  be  given  an  opportunity  for  safe  haven 
in  the  U.S.  until  the  conflict  subsides. 

Sixth,  an  improved  humanitarian  military  response  at  the  U.N. 
Overall,  there  needs  to  be  an  on-loan  standby,  ready  to  dispatch 
U.N.  international  military  force,  with  U.S.  participation.  It  must 
be  trained  to  secure  humanitarian  relief  routes  and  prepared  to 
use  force  to  achieve  its  objectives.  It  must  be  trained  as  a  peace- 
making force  and  not  just  a  peacekeeping  one. 

Sadly,  in  this  new  world  of  disorder  we  must  recognize  that  in 
Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  we  are  likely  to  see  suffer- 
ing and  violence  which  calls  for  international  response.  The  U.S. 
should  be  a  leader  in  preparing  the  U.N.  to  take  a  more  effective 
role  and  in  participating  in  that  role. 

Two  final  points. 

Protection  of  minority  rights.  There  is  a  potential  for  interna- 
tional chaos  as  many  ethnic  groups  press  for  their  own  statehood. 
Senator  DeConcini  has  been  in  other  parts  of  the  world  recently 
where  we  also  have  a  problem  for  minority  rights  issues  causing 
possibility  for  civil  war,  ethnic  cleansing  and  enormous  conflict. 

The  U.S.  should  establish,  with  its  U.N.  partners,  a  set  of  criteria 
for  the  protection  of  minority  rights  which  must  be  guaranteed  by 
countries  requesting  legal  recognition  from  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N. 
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Finally,  the  U.N.  peace  negotiations  which  are  ongoing.  In  this 
conflict,  as  in  many  others,  the  U.N.  should  be  applauded  for  sup- 
porting peace  negotiations.  But  by  backing  away  from  enforcing  ex- 
isting resolutions  delivering  aid  by  all  reasonable  means,  by  enforc- 
ing a  no-fly  zone,  we  essentially  have  left  the  peace  negotiators 
with  no  leverage. 

The  Serbs,  who  have  been  winning,  have  little  reason  to  bargain 
seriously  because  there  have  been  no  concerted  U.N.  actions  to  en- 
force the  existing  resolution.  There  is  no  stick  with  our  carrot. 

Success  is  not  guaranteed.  In  this  new  world  of  disorder  we  are 
in,  the  U.S.  must  be  prepared  to  take  chances  without  guarantees 
of  success.  We  must  acknowledge  that  in  some  cases  it  will  be 
worth  our  effort  to  make  an  attempt  to  achieve  our  goals,  and  if 
necessary  to  suffer  some  losses.  At  least  we  will  have  tried.  We  will 
not  have  turned  out  backs.  We  will  not  have  closed  our  eyes. 

This  horrible  experience  of  the  slow  death  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
may  have  educated  us  all  to  a  lesson:  that  the  U.N.,  with  support 
from  the  U.S.,  must  take  more  immediate,  effective  and  forceful 
humanitarian  and  military  action,  with  some  risk,  before  inaction 
leads  to  the  death  of  nations. 

Thank  you. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Ms.  O'Neill,  thank  you  very  much  for 
that  dramatic  statement.  We  appreciate  your  efforts  immensely. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Eric  Stover,  Executive  Director  of  Phy- 
sicians for  Human  Rights.  Physicians  for  Human  Rights  is  an  orga- 
nization of  physicians,  scientists  and  health  professionals  who  use 
their  medical  skills  and  expertise  to  investigate  violations  of  inter- 
national human  rights  and  humanitarian  law.  It  is  currently  in- 
volved in  forensic  investigations  of  war  crimes  in  former  Yugoslav- 
ia. 

The  Helsinki  Commission  was  first  privileged  to  work  with  this 
group  several  years  ago  in  1988,  when  they  provided  forensic  ex- 
perts to  conduct  an  autopsy  on  a  political  prisoner  who  had  died 
under  highly  suspicious  circumstances  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights  is  uniquely  qualified  to  assist  the 
U.N.  War  Crimes  Commission  with  its  ongoing  forensic  investiga- 
tion of  war  crimes. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  results  of  these  investigations  have 
just  been  made  public  on  Friday,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing 
Mr.  Stover's  remarks  on  them. 

Before  I  proceed  with  you,  Mr.  Stover,  I  see  that  Mr.  Wolf  has 
joined  us.  Representative  Wolf,  do  you  have  any  statement  you 
care  to  make?  Fine. 

Mr.  Stover. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ERIC  STOVER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
PHYSICIANS  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  Stover.  Thank  you.  Chairman  DeConcini  and  Chairman 
Hoyer,  for  holding  these  important  hearings  and  for  inviting  me  to 
testify. 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights  believes  that  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  should  enforce  the  prohibition  of  grave  breaches 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  by  establishing  an  international  tribu- 
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nal  at  the  highest  level  to  investigate,  prosecute,  adjudicate  and 
punish  those  on  all  sides  who  have  been  responsible  for  war  crimes 
and  crimes  against  humanity  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. 

PHR  believes  those  responsible  for  past  abuses  should  be  held  ac- 
countable, both  because  we  feel  a  duty  to  the  victims  and  their 
families  and  because  we  believe  that  such  accountability  provides 
the  most  secure  foundation  for  future  respect  for  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  law. 

To  that  end.  Physicians  for  Human  Rights  is  now  providing  the 
United  Nations  with  medical  and  forensic  expertise  to  conduct  im- 
partial and  independent  investigations  of  violations  of  human 
rights  and  war  crimes  by  all  sides  in  the  conflict. 

In  my  oral  remarks  today  I  will  concentrate  primarily  on  the  fo- 
rensic evidence  that  we  have  collected  in  recent  months.  But  I 
would  like  to  mention  two  other  areas  in  which  we  are  involved. 

Late  last  week  an  all  female  team  of  four  physicians,  which  Phy- 
sicians for  Human  Rights  assembled,  returned  from  former  Yugo- 
slavia. They  went  there  with  the  Human  Rights  Center  to  investi- 
gate allegations  of  rape. 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights  believes  that  rape  should  be  con- 
sidered a  war  crime.  Because  of  the  stigma  attached  to  rape  world- 
wide, shame  often  silences  its  victims.  Rape  can  destroy  a  victim's 
feelings  of  human  dignity,  self  worth  and  physical  integrity. 
Women  who  are  raped  by  soldiers  or  paramilitaries  or  militias 
cannot  call  for  help,  press  charges  or  demand  justice. 

Moreover,  when  rape  is  carried  out  by  soldiers  or  militia  under 
orders,  rape  becomes  a  form  of  institutionalized  violence. 

We  believe  if  and  when  a  tribunal  is  established,  that  rape 
should  be  considered  a  war  crime. 

Today,  a  team  of  six  physicians  from  our  organization  are  arriv- 
ing in  former  Yugoslavia  and  they  will  be  looking  into  the  humani- 
tarian crisis  that  is  taking  place  there.  But  one  particular  area  will 
be  of  interest,  and  that  is  to  look  at  the  attacks  that  have  taken 
place  on  convoys,  because  we  believe  that  those  attacks  themselves 
can  and  should  amount  to  war  crimes. 

Violent  death  due  to  war  is  often  followed  by  slower  death 
caused  by  epidemic  diseases — measles,  typhoid,  diarrhea,  respirato- 
ry infections — or  famine. 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights  believes  that  widespread  and  re- 
peated military  attacks  on  relief  convoys  that  hinder  the  delivery 
of  food,  medical  and  other  relief  aid,  to  threatened  civilian  popula- 
tions and,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  slow  death  of  civilians  by  starva- 
tion, exposure  and  disease,  is  just  as  deplorable  as  violent  death 
due  to  torture  and  extrajudicial  executions. 

Moreover,  PHR  believes  that  those  responsible  for  attacks  on 
relief  convoys  and  relief  workers  should  be  held  accountable  to  an 
international  tribunal. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  forensic  testimony.  And  if  we 
could  have  the  lights  down,  I  will  be  showing  some  slides. 

Let  me  first  begin  by  saying  that  last  December  I  traveled  to 
Geneva  and  signed  an  agreement  with  the  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion, which  is  actually  known  as  the  Commission  of  Experts.  And 
in   doing  so,   in   signing   this   agreement.   Physicians   for   Human 
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Rights  has  agreed  to  send  in  forensic  teams,  international  teams,  to 
begin  the  investigation  of  mass  graves  in  former  Yugoslavia. 

We  are  engaged  in  this  activity  to  look  at  possible  war  crimes  or 
crimes  against  humanity  that  have  been  undertaken  by  all  sides  in 
the  conflict. 

The  case  that  I  am  going  to  show  you  today  has  not  been  deter- 
mined as  to  who  is  responsible.  However,  some  of  the  evidence  is 
consistent  with  reports  that  this  was  carried  out  by  Yugoslavian 
army  soldiers  and  militia,  Serb  militia. 

The  case  involves  the  city  of  Vukovar.  On  the  19th-20th  of  No- 
vember 1992,  as  Vukovar,  which  is  a  city  on  the  Danube,  fell,  Serb 
troops  and  Yugoslavian  army  forces  took  over  the  Vukovar  hospi- 
tal. 

Shortly  after  that,  the  ICRC  appeared  in  order  to  evacuate  the 
hospital.  What  we  know  from  witness  testimony — and  I  can't  go 
into  too  much  detail  about  what  they  have  told  us — but  at  least  we 
know  that  many,  up  to  possibly  200  patients,  some  of  them  Cro- 
atian fighters  who  had  been  wounded,  who  were  hors  de  combat, 
and  also  some  civilians  and  hospital  personnel  were  taken  from  the 
hospital. 

They  were  then  taken  to  a  collective  farm  known  as  Ovcara,  and 
before  that  held  in  a  barracks  in  the  city  of  Vukovar. 

In  the  collective  farm  they  were  evidently  taken  into  a  hangar 
where  farm  equipment  is  held  and  they  were  beaten  and  tortured. 
And  allegedly,  two  people  from  the  hospital  died  under  torture. 

According  to  testimony,  trucks  then  transported  them  out  to  the 
end  of  a  ravine  which  was  about  two  kilometers  away  from  the 
farm,  and  they  were  executed  in  series  of  some  20  or  30  men  each 
time,  and  then  buried  at  the  site. 

Now  this  is  a  photograph  of  Vukovar.  For  any  of  you  who  have 
been  to  Vukovar,  it  was  once  a  historical  city.  It  is  totally  de- 
stroyed. There  are  probably  up  to  2,000  people  who  are  still  missing 
and  unaccounted  for  as  a  result  of  the  attacks  on  that  city. 

This  is  the  road  going  from  the  farm  up  to  the  alleged  site  where 
the  execution  took  place  and  where  the  grave  is. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  we  have  done  this  work  under  the 
protection  of  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces,  who  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful.  The  site  that  we  are  working  at  here  is  under  the 
protection  of  Russian  soldiers.  There  are  about  30  of  them  who 
have  been  out  there  for  the  last  three  months  since  the  grave  was 
discovered.  This  is  a  U.N.  truck  coming  up  the  road. 

That  is  the  hut  in  the  background  where  the  Russian  soldiers  are 
staying.  And  that  is  the  barbed  wire  which  is  protecting  the  site. 

We  have  arrived.  This  is  December  17  and  we  are  about  to  begin 
the  investigation. 

This  is  a  slide  of  a  couple  of  Russian  soldiers  who  are  staying  at 
the  site  around  the  clock. 

That  is  Clyde  Snow  on  the  left  and  Becky  Saunders,  an  archeolo- 
gist  from  Florida.  Clyde  Snow,  who  many  of  you  know,  has  been 
involved  in  forensic  investigations  in  many  countries  around  the 
world. 

This  is  the  site  where  the  alleged  mass  grave  is. 

At  this  point  we  had  to  clear  out  the  sector.  We  brought  in  de- 
miners  from  the  Belgian  unit  to  check  for  booby  traps  and  mines. 
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Meanwhile  guards  were  posted  at  various  points  around  the  sun- 
flower fields,  which  were  fallow,  to  protect  the  forensic  team. 

What  is  important  here — and  this  is  our  first  finding — those 
little  red  flags  that  you  see  to  the  right  here,  to  the  right  of  the 
grave — the  dark  area  in  the  back,  is  the  actual  grave  itself.  Those 
are  clusters  of  spent  Kalyshnikov  cartridges.  And  the  pattern  in 
which  we  found  them  suggests  that  the  executioners — and  this  is 
our  finding,  that  an  execution  did  take  place  at  the  site.  As  the  car- 
tridges were  ejected  from  a  Kalyshnikov,  they  moved  about  a 
meter  or  two  meters  and  they  fell  in  a  pattern  to  the  right  of  the 
grave.  Elsewhere  around  the  grave  we  found  no  other  cartridges. 

Also,  in  the  back  of  the  grave  there  is  scrub  brush  and  small 
acacia  trees.  Through  those  trees  we  found  bullet  scorings  and  we 
also  found  an  old  chassis  of  a  car — this  used  to  be  used  as  a  farm 
dump — with  an  actual  slug  embedded  in  it. 

This  shows  you  partly  what  we  do  in  a  mass  grave.  We  level  the 
area  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  perimeter  of  the  grave  is.  And  in 
this  case,  as  you  will  see  in  the  maps  in  the  back  of  my  testimony, 
there  are  fracture  lines  where  the  grave  has  fallen  in.  And  we  were 
able  to  determine  the  size  of  the  grave. 

This  is  another  member  of  our  team,  an  Argentinean  forensic  sci- 
entist, Morris  Tidball.  We  are  staking  out  a  test  trench  to  run 
across  the  grave.  We  have  the  Russian  soldiers  to  help  us  do  some 
of  the  digging.  And  the  test  trench  was  run,  and  inside  it  we  found 
the  remains  of  nine  bodies. 

Also  on  the  surface — also  in  the  grave,  I  should  mention,  or  in 
the  trench,  we  found  projectiles  as  well. 

At  the  back  of  the  grave  we  found  a  skeleton  with  gunshot 
trauma  to  the  skull.  And  it  appears  that  this  person  may  have 
been  trying  to  flee  and  was  stopped  and  executed.  We  are  not  sure 
yet. 

Again  another  skeleton  found  on  the  surface.  In  this  sort  of  in- 
vestigation, forensic  anthropologists  are  looking  at  every  bone  and 
detail  they  can  in  order  to  reconstruct  both  the  identity  and  the 
cause  of  death.  And  this  entails  collecting  all  the  teeth  so  they  can 
be  x-rayed  and  compared  with  antemortem  dental  x-rays  and  other 
medical  records. 

Clothing  was  discovered  and  this  should  help  us  in  our  meetings 
with  families  to  see  if  people  can  be  identified. 

This  is  a  skull  that  was  eroding  from  the  grave.  If  you  see  the 
left  cranial  vault,  just  to  the  left  eye  socket  there,  that  is  an  exit 
wound.  It  is  outwardly  beveled.  And  lower  down,  you  will  see  by 
the  mandible  another  exit  wound.  That  is  characteristic  of  a  gun- 
shot wound  to  the  head. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  From  the  rear? 

Mr.  Stover.  From  the  side  perhaps. 

So  we  have  been  able  to  determine  that  the  grave  is  a  mass 
grave  and  it  could  contain  as  many  as  200  bodies,  given  the 
number  of  bodies  we  found  in  the  test  trench.  However,  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  contains  200.  It  may  contain  less. 

We  also  were  able  to  determine  that  the  remote  location  of  the 
grave  suggests  that  the  executioners  sought  to  bury  their  victims 
secretly.  There  are  many  graves  throughout  the  former  Yugoslavia 
which  may  be  a  result  of  war  crimes  and  there  are  other  graves 
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where  civilians  or  fighters  were  actually  taken  and  buried.  We 
need  tu  distinguish  the  difference  between  these  in  terms  of  what 
are  atrocities  or  what  are  simply  the  tragedy  of  war. 

Finally,  there  was  no  indication  that  the  grave  had  been  dis- 
turbed since  the  time  of  execution  and  interrment. 

On  one  of  the  surface  skeletons  that  we  found  was  a  small  neck- 
lace. And  this  was  important — well,  let  me  just  mention  first  of  all, 
a  small  necklace  and  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  skeletons  was  a 
small  figurine  in  a  little  plastic  pouch,  no  more  than  an  inch  or 
two  high,  with  a  saint. 

And  finally,  on  both  skeletons  on  the  surface  we  were  able  to  un- 
cover necklaces.  And  you  can  see  it  is  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Chris- 
tian cross  on  the  left,  a  good  luck  charm  in  the  middle.  The  medal- 
lion on  the  right  says — you  can't  see  it  very  well  but  it  says  "Bog  i 
Hrvati,"  which  is  "God  and  Croatians." 

Now  that  means  this  information  we  have  uncovered  so  far  is 
consistent — is  not  inconsistent  with  the  possibility  that  these  are 
the  patients  who  were  taken  from  the  hospital.  But  before  that  de- 
termination can  be  made — and  I  stress  this — with  scientific  certain- 
ty, the  grave  will  need  to  be  excavated  and  a  number  of  bodies  will 
need  to  be  identified  using  forensic  methods  and  techniques. 

We  plan  to  continue  this  work,  looking  at  other  graves  that  inay 
be  possibly  atrocities  committed  by  Croatian  forces  and  Bosnian 
forces. 

The  reason  I  am  showing  you  this  information  today  is  to  demon- 
strate how  physical  evidence  is  collected  from  a  mass  grave.  This  is 
the  kind  of  evidence,  even  if  witnesses  aren't  present,  that  can  still 
be  used  as  court  admissible  evidence.  It  is  the  corpus  dilecti.  We 
are  hopeful  that  once  a  tribunal  is  established  we  can  bring  this 
information  forward,  and  that  justice  will  be  done. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Stover.  The  Chair- 
man will  be  right  back.  Thank  you  for  the  lights. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  a  question  and  then  I  am  going  to  recognize 
Mr.  Winter,  because  we  are  not  going  to  questions  now. 

The  age  of  the  skull,  the  determination  forensically  of  the  length 
of  time  that  the  skull  had  been  in  the  grave? 

Mr.  Stover.  I  should  mention  I  myself  am  not  a  physician  or  a 
forensic  specialist — I  am  the  executive  director  of  Physicians  for 
Human  Rights.  However,  I  have  worked  for  the  past  10  years  orga- 
nizing and  participating  in  exhumations  of  this  sort  with  the  foren- 
sic experts. 

Evidence  not  necessarily  from  the  skull,  but  from  looking  at  the 
grave  and  the  texture  of  the  soil  suggests  that  the  grave  was  dug 
within  the  last  year  or  more. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  and  last  witness  is  Mr.  Roger  Winter,  who  is  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees.  Prior  to  joining  USCR,  Mr. 
Winter  was  the  first  permanent  director  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Refu- 
gee Resettlement,  the  lead  federal  agency  providing  services  to  ref- 
ugees resettled  in  the  United  States.  And  he  has  extensive  first- 
hand, on-site  experience  with  refugee  populations. 

Mr.  Winter,  we  very  much  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  be 
with  us  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ROGER  WINTER,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  U.S. 
COMMITTEE  FOR  REFUGEES 

Mr.  Winter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  has  been,  over  the  last  18 
months,  on  site  in  five  of  the  six  republics  of  the  former  Yugoslav- 
ia. The  focus,  however,  today  is  on  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  which  had 
a  population  in  April  1992  of  4.4  million. 

Nearly  one  half  of  all  Bosnians,  some  two  million  people,  have 
lost  or  been  forced  from  their  homes.  This  includes  about  half  the 
entire  pre-  conflict  Muslim  population. 

Of  all  those  numbers,  about  1.1  million  have  sought  refuge  out- 
side Bosnia.  An  estimated  810,000  are  internally  displaced  within 
Bosnia.  And  Serbian  forces  have  systematically  destroyed  the 
homes  of  Muslims  who  were  forcibly  displaced,  making  their  even- 
tual return  all  the  more  difficult  and  the  extent  of  loss  all  the 
greater. 

Based  on  our  analysis  of  the  humanitarian  and  human  rights  sit- 
uation in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  I  would  like  to  make  six  recom- 
mendations and  discuss  at  least  the  first. 

The  first  is  this:  The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  urges  the  U.S. 
Government  to  invoke  article  8  of  the  Genocide  Convention  to  call 
upon  the  U.N.  to  authorize  appropriate  action  "for  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  acts  of  genocide,"  not  simply  dealing  with  the 
after  effects  but  to  prevent  and  suppress  acts  of  genocide  which  are 
currently  being  committed  by  Serb  militia  in  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina. 

We  believe  this  is  an  important  step  necessary  for  establishing 
the  moral,  legal  and  political  context  for  forceful  action  by  the 
international  community,  as  distinct  from  its  current  pattern  of 
Chamberlainesque  dithering. 

Invocation  of  Article  8  has  been  delayed  too  long.  It  was  justified 
months  ago  by  the  facts  on  the  ground,  some  of  which  you  have 
just  witnessed  in  these  slides.  They  have  been  widely  known  and 
not  yet  acted  upon. 

The  statement  early  last  week  by  the  State  Department  that  the 
action  in  Bosnia  of  Serb  irregulars  and  their  supporters  borders  on 
genocide,  in  my  view,  more  than  borders  on  dereliction  of  duty. 
Normal  Americans  understand  very  well  that  genocide  is  at  work 
in  Bosnia.  It  is  time  the  U.S.  Government  officially  used  the  word, 
officially  invoked  the  convention,  and  officially  began  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 

The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  conflict 
in  Bosnia  is  that  unlike  most  ref^igee  flows,  which  are  commonly  a 
byproduct  of  war,  the  creation  of  civilian  refugees  in  Bosnia  is 
itself  a  major  goal  of  the  assault.  Serb  forces  intentionally  target 
civilians  for  all  of  these  crimes.  They  actively  encourage  those  who 
survive  to  flee  their  home  areas. 

Some  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  access  to  bordering 
states  and  become  refugees.  But  the  others  who  can't  do  so  remain 
in  the  limbo  of  the  internally  displaced. 

We  and  our  colleagues,  some  here  at  this  table,  have  documented 
systematic  mass  executions,  systematic  targeting  for  execution  of 
the  elites,  a  comprehensive  propaganda  campaign  to  support  politi- 
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cally  these  kinds  of  actions,  the  conscious  targeting  of  civihans  by 
the  Ser]>  miUtary,  detention  camps,  organized  impregnation  by 
rape,  torture,  interdiction  of  rehef  for  civilians,  and  prohibition  and 
interdiction  of  international  monitoring. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  calls  on  the  United  States  to 
request  ihe  U.N.  Security  Council  to  authorize  multilateral  inter- 
vention in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  prevent  and  suppress  geno- 
cide. In  our  view,  such  action  is  not  only  authorized  under  the  U.N. 
Genocide  Convention,  it  is  required  by  Article  1  of  that  convention. 

Second,  specifically  as  one  means  of  preventing  genocide,  we  urge 
that  the  U.N.  Security  Council  declare  safe  haven  zones  for  civil- 
ians where  they  now  live,  in  Sarajevo  and  in  other  locations  around 
eastern  and  central  Bosnia,  and  announce  that  further  attacks  on 
those  civilians  in  these  centers  will  not  be  tolerated. 

To  date,  the  international  community  has  had  it  all  backwards. 
What  we've  done  is  wait  for  Bosnian  civilians  to  be  displaced  and 
then  we  search  for  safe  havens  for  them.  Then  we  search  for  the 
resources,  the  opportunities  to  medicate  them,  to  feed  them.  What 
we  need  to  do,  for  those  who  remain  in  their  homes  at  least,  is  to 
protect  them  where  they  are.  It  is  ludicrous  to  wait  for  residents  of 
those  cities  and  towns  to  be  uprooted  and  only  then  try  to  meet 
their  needs.  They  need  to  be  protected  now  on  site. 

Third,  we  call  on  the  United  States  and  other  U.N.  members  to 
implement  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  770,  which  authorizes 
the  use  of  all  measures  necessary  to  deliver  humanitarian  relief  in 
Bosnia. 

The  skies  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  should  be  cleared  of  mili- 
tary aircraft,  consistent  with  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  781, 
to  permit  air  drops  of  humanitarian  aid  to  besieged  areas. 

Clearly  marked  U.N.  convoys  should  immediately  be  provided 
with  significant  air  and  ground  military  escort  to  travel  on  direct, 
all  weather  roads  to  deliver  relief  aid.  Any  attacks  on  such  convoys 
should  be  met  with  swift  and  forceful  retaliation. 

My  organization  is  a  humanitarian  organization.  I  do  not  feel 
good  about  recommending  military  action  that  can  result  in  loss  of 
life.  But  it  is  my  judgment,  and  I  believe  the  judgment  of  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  field,  unless  some  order  is  restored  to  the  situa- 
tion, some  logic  to  the  mayhem  that  is  over  there,  you  cannot  in 
fact  operate  any  kind  of  normal  humanitarian  assistance  program. 

Fourth,  we  recommend  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action  to  pre- 
serve the  availability  of  asylum  for  those  who  need  it,  by  increas- 
ing financial  and  other  support  to  Croatia,  Macedonia  and  other 
states  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  conflict,  to  encourage  them 
to  keep  their  borders  open  for  those  seeking  asylum  outside  Bosnia. 

A  lot  of  people  don't  realize  it  but  there  is  nowhere  right  now  for 
many  Bosnians  to  run.  The  borders  of  Croatia  are  closed.  They 
have  been  closed  since  September  of  1992.  The  borders  of  Slovenia 
are  closed  to  Bosnian  asylum  seekers  unless  they  have  a  letter  that 
says  that  they  are  really  going  to  move  on  somewhere  outside  of 
Slovenia. 

It  is  terribly  important  that  we  collectively  in  this  world  share 
the  burden  with  Croatia  and  Slovenia,  so  that,  for  those  people  who 
do  need  to  run,  there  is  in  fact  a  place  for  them  to  run  to. 
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Fifth,  as  one  component  of  a  comprehensive  plan  to  preserve  the 
availability  of  asylum  in  the  region,  we  urge  the  United  States  to 
make  25,000  resettlement  admission  places  available  immediately 
for  refugees  from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Refugees  with  special  humanitarian  concern  for  resettlement 
under  expedited  procedures  should  include  former  civilian  detain- 
ees, displaced  persons  who  are  in  mixed  marriages,  who  will  find 
great  difficulty  returning  anywhere  within  the  immediate  area, 
and  female  heads  of  households  who  have  lost  their  homes  and 
whose  husbands  have  been  killed.  These  women  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  sexual  and  other  forms  of  abuse. 

In  making  this  suggestion  for  U.S.  resettlement,  I  do  not  suggest 
that  U.S.  resettlement  will  resolve  the  refugee  problem  produced 
by  the  conflict  in  Bosnia.  It  can,  however,  if  properly  utilized  by 
our  officials,  help  keep  asylum  viable  for  all  refugees  in  the  region. 
And  in  fact  it  is  the  solution  for  a  select  group  of  refugees. 

Lastly,  we  recommend  that  the  Helsinki  Commission  quickly, 
and  certainly  not  later  than  the  upcoming  CSCE  meeting  on  migra- 
tion scheduled  in  April,  act  to  clarify  the  legal  status  of  Bosnian 
refugees  by  recognizing  that  victims  of  ethnic  cleansing  indeed  do 
fit  the  international  legal  definition  of  "refugee." 

Most  people  do  not  realize  it  but  for  the  great  bulk  of  those  who 
have  fled  the  horrors  that  we  have  talked  and  read  about  so 
graphically,  that  in  fleeing  to  other  countries  in  the  region  they 
are  not  received  as  refugees,  not  in  the  neighboring  countries  and 
not  in  the  countries  beyond  the  immediately  contiguous  ones.  Basi- 
cally, in  most  situations  they  are  provided  only  temporary  asylum. 

There  is  no  legal  provision  that  gives  them  any  kind  of  security. 
And  this  in  fact  inappropriately  places  on  these  refugees  a  continu- 
ing state  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty  and  vulnerability.  It  treats 
them  as  if  they  were  the  problem  when  in  fact  the  problem  is  their 
tormentors. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  panel,  in  reacting  to  the  trag- 
edy that  has  unfolded  in  what  was  Yugoslavia,  the  world  communi- 
ty has  shown  itself  at  its  absolute  worst.  The  European  Community 
has  been  morally  spineless.  And  even  the  United  States,  while  cer- 
tainly more  respectable  than  the  EC  has  been,  will  not  be  bathed 
in  glory  by  those  who  analyze  the  history  of  this  period  in  the  Bal- 
kans. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  moment  for  the  Congress  to 
demand  that  the  United  States  and  the  U.N.  shift  from  its  lacka- 
daisical, half-hearted  steps  focused  on  treating  the  wounds  of  the 
victims  only  after  they  have  been  victimized,  to  a  posture  that  pre- 
vents further  victimization  and  farcefully  protects  vulnerable  civil- 
ians. 

If  we  don't,  the  Genocide  Convention  and  all  these  other  pretty 
pieces  of  paper  to  which  we  have  acceded  are  really  nothing  but 
scraps  of  paper. 

Thank  you. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Mr.  Winter,  thank  you  for  a  very  pow- 
erful statement  and  one  that  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with. 

We  will  now  proceed  back  with  questions  by  the  panel.  We  will 
start  with  Mr.  Kunder.  Mr.  Kunder,  I  will  ask  you  one  question 
and  then  yield  to  the  Co-Chairman. 
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The  recently  submitted  report  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  was  critical  of  the  international  humanitarian  relief 
that  you  have  just  mentioned  in  your  statement  here.  It  is  particu- 
larly critical  of  the  Office  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, charging  that  it  has  generally  opted  for  negotiations  and  ap- 
peasement, rather  than  forceful  determination  to  deliver  relief  sup- 
plies to  those  most  in  need. 

How  did  we  get  to  this  point  of  negotiating  and  how  does  this 
differ  from  other  areas  that  you  have  been  involved  in  with  A.I.D., 
particularly,  say,  Somalia? 

Mr.  KuNDER.  The  report  that  I  mentioned  that  the  Chairman  is 
making  reference  to,  just  to  be  clear  for  the  record,  was  a  report  of 
one  of  our  consultants,  one  of  my  employees,  contract  employees, 
who  went  to  Yugoslavia  and  then  made  that  report  to  A.I.D.  So  it 
was  not  a  formal  A.I.D.  report. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you  for  the  clarification. 

Mr.  KuNDER.  Although  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  believe  that  it 
accurately  reflects  conditions  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Brennan  also 
made  a  number  of  recommendations,  which  are  his  personal  recom- 
mendations and  not  A.I.D.  recommendations  at  this  point. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  mentioned,  whether  in  Yugoslavia,  Somalia, 
Sudan,  some  other  places  around  the  world,  Liberia,  Angola,  the 
world  has  slipped  into — slipped  away  from  the  notion  that  those 
controlling  the  situation  on  the  ground  have  the  moral  responsibil- 
ity to  permit  access  for  relief  workers  to  victims,  and  unfortunately 
slipped  into  a  habit  of  permitting  those  on  the  ground,  who  specifi- 
cally for  political  or  military  reasons  want  to  deny  access,  to  have 
the  upper  hand. 

What  Mr.  Brennan  reported  was  that  up  to  a  quarter  of  relief 
supplies  in  many  cases  were  being  siphoned  off  by  Serb  militias, 
both  in  Sarajevo  and  in  some  portions  of  the  countryside,  and  that 
the  U.N.,  rather  than  demanding  access  to  victims  of  the  fighting, 
had  acquiesced  in  a  process  of  negotiation. 

I  think  he  has  accurately  described  the  situation.  I  think  he  has 
accurately  described  what  is  happening  in  other  circumstances 
around  the  world  similar  to  Yugoslavia.  And  I  think  he  is  describ- 
ing a  policy  that  is  dead  wrong. 

It  was  a  mistake.  It  remains  a  mistake.  It  remains  a  mistake 
there,  in  Sudan,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  accept  the 
premise  that  those  with  guns  should  determine  the  fate  of  innocent 
victims  at  the  other  end  of  the  relief  supplies. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Well,  what  is  the  difference  between, 
say,  Somalia  and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees'  posi- 
tion there  versus  what  it  is  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina? 

Mr.  KuNDER.  I  would  say  the  critical  difference  is  the  question  of 
the  level  of  organization  of  the  people  in  control  on  the  ground.  In 
Somalia,  as  we  all  know,  we  had  a  situation  of  absolute  chaos.  I 
think  that  you  would  be  stretching  it  to  say  that  even  the  most 
powerful  warlords  controlled  very  many  people  beyond  their  imme- 
diate bodyguards. 

My  sense  is  that  here  we  have  effective  command  and  control 
mechanisms  on  all  sides.  To  me,  the  message  in  that  is  that  the  ju- 
dicious application  of  force,  political  or  military,  can  have  an  effect 
on  the  ground. 
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I  think  the  strongest  argument  for  the  direct  intervention  by 
troops  in  Somalia,  a  step  I  supported,  was  that  there  was  simply  no 
other  way  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  system  to  ensure  that 
relief  supplies  would  get  through. 

I  don't  think  you  necessarily  face  that  situation  in  Yugoslavia.  I 
think  application  of  political  and  military  force  can  have  an  effect 
on  the  ground  and  can  ensure  that  the  relief  convoys  get  through. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Hoyer. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  Thank  you.  Again  speaking  of  the  same  report 
that  was  made  to  you,  the  report  concludes  that  immediate  U.S.  po- 
litical leadership  and  military  intervention  is  essential  to  halt  the 
genocide  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Do  you  support  that?  Do  you  agree  with  that  finding  of  the 
report? 

Mr.  KuNDER.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  bit  of  empathy  from  the 
Chair  on  this.  As  a  person  who  was  appointed  to  this  position  in 
the  previous  administration,  realizing  that  we  are  in  the  first 
couple  of  days  of  the  new  administration,  I  don't  want  to  get  too 
far  out  in  front  of  the  policy-making  process. 

My  strong  feeling  is  that  in  the  absence  of  some  additional  politi- 
cal and  military  force,  the  relief  effort  is  not  going  to  be  successful. 

We  will  be  able  to  do  some  additional  creative  things  through  the 
indigenous  relief  agencies  on  the  ground.  We  will  be  able  to  do 
some  additional  creative  things  through  UNHCR,  through  our  own 
efforts  and  some  of  the  international  NGO's. 

I  don't  think  the  sum  total  of  those  efforts,  without  the  addition 
of  some  additional  force  by  the  international  community,  is  going 
to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  thousands  of  deaths  in  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina this  winter. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  Thank  you,  and  I  do  understand.  I  appreciate 
your  position.  And  one  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  that  as  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  transition  here  and  there  are  those  who  would 
visit  violence  on  others  and  try  to  take  and  are  taking  advantage 
perhaps  of  that  transition,  not  just  in  this  part  of  the  world  but  in 
others. 

You  contrasted  the  anarchy  and  lack  of  political  control  that 
exists  in  Somalia  with  that  that  exists  or  may  exist  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

Can  you  comment  and  perhaps  expand  upon  that  to  this  extent: 
There  have  been  other  witnesses  who  have  testified  before  this 
Commission  over  the  past  few  months  on  these  issues  which  have 
indicated  first  that  the  Yugoslav  army  is  essentially  under  the 
command  and  control  of  Belgrade,  but  that  there  are  within  the 
Yugoslav  army,  as  well  as  outside  the  Yugoslav  army  cooperating 
with  it — not  warlords  I  guess  in  the  sense  of  Somalia,  but  essential- 
ly independent  actors  who  have  their  own  agenda  to  pursue,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  Milesovic  or  anybody  else. 

Could  you  comment  on  that  and  expand,  please,  on  your  answer 
to  Senator  DeConcini,  as  to  what  is  the  general  consensus  to  nego- 
tiate a  solution  or  an  end  to  the  violence,  as  opposed  to  the  exert- 
ing of  force  on  independent  local  terrorist  groups? 

Mr.  Kunder.  As  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assist- 
ance, frankly,  that  is  probably  considerably  beyond  my  area  of  re- 
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sponsibility.  Let  me,  rather,  use  an  example  that  I  think  gives 
some  sense  of  what  I  believe  we  are  talking  about  and  what  I  think 
those  of  us  in  the  relief  community  believe  we  are  talking  about. 

Recently,  after  the  great  deal  of  press  attention  and  attention  on 
the  Hill  to  the  situation  in  eastern  Bosnia,  and  specifically  the  be- 
sieged town  of  Zepa  which  was  the  subject  of  several  media  reports 
recently,  areas  that  had  previously  been  inaccessible  to  UNHCR 
convoys  were  opened  up. 

A  convoy  reached  Gorazde.  One  had  not  reached  there  for  sever- 
al months  previously.  One  reached  Zepa,  despite  some  backing  and 
forthing  on  the  road,  after  not  having  reached  that  town  since  the 
opening  of  the  hostilities. 

Anecdotal  evidence  like  that  indicates  to  me  that  when  world 
pressure  is  put  on  this  situation,  that  one  way  or  another  the  word 
trickles  down  to  the  armed  men  at  the  roadblocks  and  progress  is 
made. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  Following  up  on  that — and  then  I  will  yield  to 
Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Fish. 

At  the  London  conference  on  Yugoslavia,  all  parties  committed 
themselves  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  relief 
by  road  through  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  testi- 
mony on  that. 

Would  you  comment  on  the  degree  to  which  the  parties  have 
lived  up  to  the  commitment,  realizing  full  well  that  they  have  not? 
I  am  interested  in  your  assessment,  to  the  extent  you  can  make  it, 
of  who  has  been  more  cooperative  than  others  and  therefore  who 
we  need  to  work  on. 

Mr.  KuNDER.  Well,  there  is  not  much  question,  sir,  that  since 
most  of  the  areas  where  the  greatest  human  suffering  is  are  areas 
besieged  by  Bosnian  Serb  forces,  it  has  been  primarily  the  Bosnian 
Serb  forces  who  have  turned  back  the  relief  effort. 

I  would  like  to  comment  in  that  regard,  I  think  we  are  still 
spending,  unfortunately,  too  much  time  arguing  in  some  cases 
whether  the  supplies  are  going  to  get  through  to  combatants.  This 
is  frequently  the  kind  of  dispute  you  get  on  the  ground,  that,  yes, 
we  realize  these  are  food  supplies  or  medical  supplies,  but  if  they 
get  through  they  are  going  to  go  to  the  front  line  troops. 

Now  this  is  not  an  unusual  allegation  in  relief  situations.  While 
our  guidelines  prevent  us  from  giving  medical  or  food  supplies  di- 
rectly to  soldiers,  I  think  it  is  no  great  secret  that  in  combat  situa- 
tions, whether  it  is  southern  Sudan  or  Bosnia,  that  food  given  in 
some  cases  to  wives  of  combatants,  spouses  of  combatants,  may 
make  its  way  to  combatants. 

But  some  of  the  debate,  too  much  of  the  debate,  too  much  of  the 
time  expended  has  been  on  these  kinds  of  issues.  And  a  critical  ad- 
ditional intervention  that  we  should  be  discussing  now,  that  I 
would  like  to  recommend  to  the  Commission,  is  a  much  sharper 
focus  on  the  need  to  get  expert  assessment  on  the  ground. 

In  any  kind  of  catastrophe  like  this,  the  very  first  step,  before 
you  start  pushing  and  talking  about  pushing  in  supplies,  is  getting 
a  clearer  picture  of  what  the  level  of  need  is.  And  while  I  think 
there  is  no  question  that  we  have  horrendous  need  throughout 
Bosnia,  what  we  don't  have  is  the  access  to  get  people  on  the 
ground  to  check  the  nutritional  condition  of  the  children  and  to 
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define  some  specific  interventions  that  even  the  most  suspicious 
roadblock  is  going  to  understand  is  purely  humanitarian. 

We  should  have,  for  example,  in  cities  like  Gorazde  and  Zepa, 
supplemental  feeding  centers  for  the  children,  where  they  are  re- 
ceiving high  protein  supplemental  food. 

There  are  some  of  these  kinds  of  interventions  and  some  of  these 
kinds  of  assessment  undertakings  that  I  think  we  have  not  even 
taken  the  first  basic  step  that  you  need  to  take  in  a  relief  interven- 
tion of  this  kind. 

So  I  am  sorry  I  answered  your  question  in  such  a  long-winded 
fashion  but  I  think  that  we  can  get  around  some  of  these  useless 
disputes  that  are  taking  up  too  much  time  by  getting  at  this  assess- 
ment issue. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good,  useful  addition. 
Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  some  other  questions  but  I  will  come 
back  to  them  in  the  second  round,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Representative  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  our  panel  for  their  very  moving  and  expert  testimony  pro- 
vided today. 

Ms.  O'Neill,  you  mentioned  earlier  that  it  is  your  assessment 
that  there  are  about  400,000  women  and  children  at  risk  in  Bosnia. 

Could  you  and  Mr.  Kunder  comment  on  this?  You  spoke  of  the 
planning  that  is  underway,  as  one  of  your  three  points,  if  and 
when — and  hopefully  it  is  a  matter  of  when — the  corridors  are 
opened  up  so  that  humanitarian  aid  can  get  through. 

Do  you  happen  to  agree  with  that  assessment,  that  that  is  the 
approximate  number,  Mr.  Kunder? 

Mr.  Kunder.  We  are  using  the  figure  of  1.4  million  people  at 
risk.  So  that  strikes  me  as  a  reasonable  number,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  OK.  Ms.  O'Neill,  you  mentioned  that  there  were  not 
enough  trucks  for  the  children's  packets  and  other  important  life 
saving  commodities  to  be  delivered.  Are  airlifts  an  option  that  is 
under  consideration?  And  Mr.  Kunder,  you  might  want  to  com- 
ment on  that,  as  well. 

We  know  for  a  fact  that  during  the  crisis  period  airlifting  did 
save  many  of  the  Kurds'  lives  when  there  was  a  massive  migration 
in  Iraq,  although  that  needed  to  be  supplemented,  of  course,  by 
convoys. 

But,  on  the  short  term,  might  not  this  be  part  of  the  answer? 

Ms.  O'Neill.  In  the  short  term.  Congressman,  that  is  a  very,  very 
good  suggestion. 

I  want  to  make  the  point,  in  answer  to  Senator  DeConcini's  com- 
ment about  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees,  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  time  in  which  they  have  been  asked  to  be  a 
lead  agency  inside  a  country. 

Normally  they  work  with  refugees  once  they  have  crossed  bor- 
ders into  an  adjoining  country.  They  do  not  have  basic  logistical 
equipment  at  all  or  necessary  military  or  technical  or  communica- 
tions equipment.  Clearly  the  United  Nations  protective  forces  were 
not  operating  with  any  sense  of  urgency  about  their  mission  in  get- 
ting that  humanitarian  relief  through. 

My  suggestion  is  that  when  the  U.N.,  with  the  Security  Council 
support  is  asked  to  get  humanitarian  relief  through,  this  is  a  very 
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good  use  for  existing  military  equipment.  It  seems  like  re-inventing 
the  wheel  to  require  U.N.  agencies  to  go  out  and  buy  it  or  lease  it 
when  it  is  there  and  could  be  put  on  loan  to  accomplish  a  goal  of 
the  U.N.  member  countries. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ms.  O'Neill,  based  on  the  information  that  you  have 
concerning  rapes — and  that  is  not  only  a  crime  against  humanity 
and  against  individual  women,  but  also  a  war  crime — how  many 
would  you  estimate  have  occurred?  Is  there  any  kind  of  number? 

Ms.  O'Neill.  As  you  know,  the  European  Commission  has  made 
an  estimate  of  20,000.  There  are  Croatian  feminist  leaders  who  esti- 
mate 35,000. 

There  is  no  way,  in  my  judgment — and  the  European  Community 
report  says  the  same — that  in  a  country  at  war,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  communicating,  that  you  can  make  any  kind  of  an  accu- 
rate number,  except  that  there  is  no  question  that  it  has  gone  on  in 
an  extensive  way.  And  there  is  no  way  any  of  the  groups  can  claim 
that  they  know  the  exact  number.  That  does  not  diminish  the  im- 
portance of  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  sense  among  the 
Serbs,  particularly  the  leadership  that  apparently  have  given  the 
orders  for  this  activity  as  part  of  the  ethnic  cleansing  process,  that 
they  will  be  held  accountable?  Do  they  think  the  West  is  indeed 
serious  about  convening  war  crimes  tribunals,  and  assessing  and 
documenting  the  kinds  of  atrocities  that  have  occurred?  The  work 
of  Mr.  Stover's  organization  should  at  least  give  them  a  tangible 
sense  that  something  is  going  to  be  done  when  all  of  the  shooting 
stops. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  I  don't  believe  that  people  believe  they  will  be  held 
individually  accountable  for  these  atrocities.  And  I  believe  that 
that  is  where  the  United  States  Congress  and  this  administration  is 
on  the  line,  to  pursue  this  and  make  this  point,  and  establish  this 
precedent,  that  those  who  committed  violations  on  a  personal  level 
and  who  in  the  leadership  capacity  supported  rape  and  barbaric 
treatment  of  women  and  young  girls  will  be  prosecuted.  If  they  are 
not  held  accountable  in  this  conflict  and  after  this  conflict,  we  will 
have  given  green  lights  for  this  action  to  continue  and  to  be  dis- 
counted in  future  conflicts. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  the  protocols  be 
implemented  and  pursued  and  prosecuted  following  this  conflict. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  absolutely  agree  with  you.  The  resolutions  that 
have  been  introduced  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  underscore  the 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  members  of  Congress.  I  think  that  fact 
needs  to  be  broadcast,  and  this  hearing  hopefully  will  send  that 
message  once  more  to  those  who  are  committing  these  kinds  of 
atrocities. 

Mr.  Winter,  you  mentioned  in  point  number  four  the  importance 
of  being  able  to  accept  more  refugees  into  Croatia  and  Slovenia.  To 
the  best  of  your  knowledge,  are  there  any  negotiations  underway 
now  to  try  to  get  those  governments  to  open  up  and  to  allow  these 
people  who  are  fleeing  to  come  into  their  countries? 

Mr.  Winter.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  are  not  at  this 
point,  although  I  am  sure  at  some  minimal  level  there  may  be  light 
discussions,  as  it  were,  about  this  kind  of  thing  rather  routinely. 
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It  is  also,  of  course,  the  case  that  we  are  not  in  a  good  position  to 
stimulate  such  kinds  of  discussions  right  now  because  we  have 
been  distinctly  absent  ourselves  from  participating  in  any  kind  of 
sharing  out  process.  But  to  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  such  dis- 
cussions and  this  is  a  horrendous  thing. 

People  don't  flee  their  homes  and  villages  lightly.  And  when  they 
do,  if  nothing  else,  they  need  a  place  to  run  to.  And  you  can  just 
imagine  for  yourself  the  terror  when  you  try  to  flee  and  you  are 
turned  back  by  the  legal  authorities  of  a  country  that  would  repre- 
sent a  haven  to  you.  That  is  what  is  happening  to  some  of  these 
people  right  now.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  and  I  would  suggest  we  need 
to  be  part  of  that  sharing  out  process  in  order  to  help  Croatia  and 
Slovenia  open  up  again. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thank  you  for  so  strongly  raising  that  point  in  this 
hearing. 

Mr.  Kunder,  are  there  any  plans  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Kunder.  Just  to  go  back  to  your  question  earlier  about  the 
airlifts,  if  I  could  just  for  a  second,  sir.  The  issue  of  airlifts,  which 
has  been  raised  numerous  times,  is  one  that  I  guess  that  we  react 
somewhat  viscerally  against  because  it  is  obviously  the  least  cost 
effective  and  least  efficient  way  of  getting  supplies  to  people  in 
need,  the  least  efficient  way  of  targeting  them  accurately. 

We  have  looked  at  the  air  strips,  especially  in  the  most  isolated 
areas  of  eastern  Bosnia.  That  presents  a  real  problem.  There 
simply  aren't  that  many  air  strips  that  we  could  get  into  with  large 
enough  cargo  planes. 

If  you  then  look  to  the  question  of  air  drops,  we  have  already  had 
one  relief  plane  shot  down,  obviously,  outside  of  Sarajevo,  the  Ital- 
ian plane  several  months  ago. 

My  argument  would  be  that  to  some  extent  airlifts  are  is  a  bit  of 
a  face  saver  but  are  not  the  effective  way  to  reach  the  populations 
in  need.  You  still  face  the  same  issue  of  confronting  people  with 
weapons  who  are  trying  to  deny  access  to  victims.  And  if  one  is 
ready  to  face  up  to  that,  then  one  should  face  up  to  the  issue  of 
ground  transport  and  try  to  get  the  convoys  in. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  Or  open  up  that  rail  line,  which  would  apparently 
be  the  most  effective,  if  it  could  be  militarily  secured,  and  most  ef- 
ficient and  least  costly. 

Mr.  Smith.  Did  you  want  to  comment  also  on  the  other  issue? 

Mr.  Kunder.  I  am  sorry.  Would  you  repeat  the  question,  please? 

Mr.  Smith.  Did  you  want  to  comment  on  whether  or  not  there 
are  negotiations  underway,  or  planned  with  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
to  encourage  them  to  open  up  their  borders  to  refugees  as  a  safe 
haven? 

Mr.  Kunder.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  back  to  you  on  that,  sir.  I  do 
not  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  that  much.  One  final  question,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  indulgence  of  time. 

Mr.  Stover,  you  mentioned  that  your  team  is  going  to  be  heading 
in  mid-March  back  to  Vukovar.  What  do  you  need  from  the  U.N. 
and  other  organizations,  including  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  to  help  you  to  do  your  job  more  successfully?  Is  there 
anything  we  can  do  to  help  bolster  your  work? 
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Mr.  Stover.  There  is  quite  a  bit,  actually.  You  will  see  in  one  of 
the  last  recommendations  in  my  testimony  here,  we  believe  the 
Commission  of  Experts  desperately  needs  more  staff  and  more  re- 
sources to  carry  out  its  work. 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights  is  raising  funds  for  the  work  from 
individual  donors  and  our  membership.  We  are  paying  for  the 
lion's  share  because  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Experts  does  not  have 
that  money. 

We  are  not  asking  for  money  here  but  what  would  be  helpful  for 
us  would  be  to  have  a  clear  mandate  coming  from  the  highest  level 
of  the  U.N.  stating  that  that  grave  is  under  U.N.  jurisdiction  and 
that  those  remains,  the  bodies  there,  need  to  be  taken  out  and  for- 
ensically  examined  in  order  to  be  identified  and  to  determine  cause 
of  death. 

Also,  we  are  going  to  need  a  facility  somewhere,  in  Europe  per- 
haps— we  have  thought  about  Wiesbaden,  where  there  is  a  military 
disaster  unit.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  still  in  use  now.  But  a  military 
base  of  some  sort  where  we  can  simply  use  a  hangar,  where  we  can 
bring  the  remains  in  to  be  x-rayed  and  to  be  examined  by  forensic 
pathologists  and  other  experts. 

We  are  a  small  organization.  We  can  provide  the  expertise.  But 
we  are  going  to  need  logistical  support  to  continue  with  it. 

There  may  be  other  instances  where  we  look  at  other  graves  that 
we  won't  need  as  much  support.  But  it  would  be  helpful  to  provide 
us  with  logistical  support. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you.  I  have  some  additional  questions  but  I 
will  reserve. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

For  purposes  of  proceeding  here,  I  am  going  to  yield  to  members 
of  the  Commission  first,  being  Mr.  Wolf.  And  I  would  ask  each 
person  who  asks  questions  in  this  round  that  you  direct  your  ques- 
tion to  one  member  of  the  panel,  and  ask  as  many  questions  as  you 
want  of  that  panel,  so  that  we  can  all  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  want  to  thank  the  Chair  for  the  opportunity. 

Chris  Smith  and  I  were  in  Vukovar  several  months  before  it  fell 
and  I  was  in  Sarajevo  Labor  Day  this  year,  in  the  airport.  I  am 
very  discouraged.  I  think  the  Bush  administration  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity by  not  moving  in  a  more  firm  way  earlier. 

It  appears,  and  it  is  unfortunate  if  this  is  the  case,  if  the  United 
States  isn't  involved — and  how  the  involvement  is,  is  another  tough 
question — a  lot  really  won't  happen. 

Somalia  is  an  example.  Until  the  United  States  got  involved — 
and  I  think  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  President  Bush — 
nothing  really  happened.  You  had  the  Pakistani  troops  at  the  air- 
port. They  didn't  do  anything.  They  even  cooperated  in  some  re- 
spects with  the  technicals  and  bribes.  So  I  am  really  very  discour- 
aged. 

Secondly,  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Winter  said.  I  think  we  should 
open  up  our  doors  and  make  it  clear  that  we  are  out  in  front, 
almost  from  a  point  of  view.  And  I  also  agree  that  the  Europeans, 
the  western  Europeans  have  really  been  very,  very  negligent  in 
this. 
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When  we  met  with  the  EC  people  there  a  year  ago,  I  felt  that  if 
my  wife  and  children's  lives  were  dependent  upon  these  people 
that  we  would  be  in  deep,  deep  trouble.  And  we  have  seen  this 
thing  grow  and  grow. 

The  West  Germans  or  the  Germans  spoke  out  so  much  for  the 
recognition  of  Croatia.  They  were  all  over  the  newspapers  and  all 
over  Europe.  But  once  Croatia  was  recognized  you  really  haven't 
heard  from  them  since.  And  yet  they  are  paying  a  tremendous 
price  because  of  the  refugee  issue. 

Do  you  believe  that  Milesovic — and  anyone  who  wants  to  com- 
ment—do you  believe  that  Mr.  Milesovic  could  turn  this  off  any 
time  he  wanted  to? 

Mr.  KuNDER.  I  will  say  the  same  thing  I  did  in  response  to  Mr. 
Hoyer's  question.  I  think  that  we  have  a  lot  of  anecdotal  evidence 
that  world  public  opinion  is  listened  to  and  when  pressure  is  put 
on,  action  occurs  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Winter.  They  have  no  reason  to  believe  any  of  the  threats 
from  the  outside  world  at  this  point.  Mr.  Smith  was  asking,  "do 
they  believe."  Well,  Milesovic,  none  of  them,  down  to  the  Serb  ir- 
regular on  the  street,  have  any  reason  to  believe,  from  the  actions 
of  the  international  community,  of  the  EC,  and  even  of  the  United 
States  so  far,  that  there  is  a  reason  to  change  their  behavior. 

It  seems  to  me  we  collectively,  the  international  community,  but 
most  particularly  our  government,  our  people,  our  nation,  need  to 
send  that  one  signal  that  stabs  through  this  morass  of  what  I  earli- 
er called  a  lackadaisical  sort  of  approach  to  all  this,  that  stabs 
through  the  signal  that  lets  them  know  that  enough  is  enough. 

Then  maybe  Milesovic,  then  maybe  some  of  those  guys  on  the 
street  will  change  their  behavior.  But  they  don't  have  any  reason 
to  so  far. 

Mr.  Wolf.  Do  you  believe  we  should  lift  the  arms  embargo  for 
the  Bosnians? 

Mr.  Winter.  Yes.  This  is  a  little  beyond  our  mandate  institution- 
ally, but  I  don't  know  how,  in  a  situation  which  we  believe  to  be 
genocide,  the  world  community  can  be  in  a  position  where  it 
doesn't  itself  internationally  intervene  to  protect  people  and  yet  it 
continues  to  withhold  from  those  people  the  resources  they  need  to 
protect  themselves.  And  they  don't  even  have  a  place  to  run  to 
when  everything  collapses  around  them. 

To  me,  those  are  the  options  that  are  available  in  a  genocide:  we 
go  in  and  protect  them;  we  give  then  the  wherewithal  to  protect 
themselves;  or  we  at  least  help  them  run  somewhere. 

We  have  closed  off  all  three  options.  It  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

Mr.  Wolf.  My  last  question,  I  guess,  is:  What  type  of  message, 
Mr.  Winter,  do  you  think  the  administration,  the  new  administra- 
tion, could  send?  Would  it  be — I  felt  that  if  we  could  send  a  Gener- 
al Schwarzkopf  or  someone  like  that  over  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  sit  down  with  the  Yugoslav  and  the  Serbian  military,  to 
tell  them  that  on  a  certain  date  we  will  be  bringing  supplies  in  to 
the  women  and  the  children  through  certain  passages  and  certain 
roads,  and  on  that  date  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  make  sure 
that  they  get  through,  we  meaning  the  West,  NATO,  EC  and 
others. 
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What  message  do  you  think  we  could  send  which  Milesovic  would 
understand  that  we  are  serious? 

Mr.  Winter.  I  think  the  world  should  couple  that  with  some  of 
the  kinds  of  things — forgive  me,  I  am  not  a  military  expert — that 
General  Dugan  and  George  Kenney,  the  former  State  Department 
desk  officer  for  Yugoslavia,  were  recommending  back  6  weeks  or  so 
ago  in  the  New  York  Times,  where  they  talked  about  military  ac- 
tions that  would  convey  very  clearly  in  Serbia  itself  and  elsewhere 
that  the  game  is  over  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  you  may  want  to  build  such  an  initia- 
tive around  moving  humanitarian  supplies,  you  want  the  message 
to  go  all  the  way  back  home.  And  that  may  mean  in  this  case  in 
Serbia  itself,  that  the  game  is  over.  And  there  may  need  to  be  a 
very  clear  indication  that  if  this  convoy  doesn't  go  through,  then  a 
military  action  is  going  to  happen  back  there. 

Mr.  Wolf.  When  we  were  there  on  Labor  Day,  in  Belgrade,  the 
gas  lines  were  very,  very  long.  Today  I  was  told  that  the  gas  lines 
are  almost  nonexistent.  When  we  drove  down  to  Macedonia  and 
into  Kosovo,  we  saw  more  trucks  coming  in  and  coming  out,  that 
the  supplies — so  apparently  the  embargo  is  being  violated  as  much 
as  anything. 

And  I  believe  I  could  get — I  forget  who  said  it,  but  I  think  history 
will  really  judge  the  West  very,  very  harshly.  I  remember  hearing 
or  reading  all  the  stories  about  why  we  didn't  act  during  the  time 
of  Nazi  Germany.  And  I  think  that  in  five  to  ten  years  from  now 
historians  will  wonder  why  did  the  West  not  act.  And  quite  frank- 
ly, I  don't  believe  that  the  Congress  really  covered  itself  with  glory 
last  year,  and  I  think  here  is  an  opportunity. 

I  personally  do  not  favor  putting  American  troops  on  the  ground 
in  Bosnia.  But  short  of  that,  I  think  we  really  have  to  act,  because 
every  day  women  and  children  are  being  killed.  And  I  guess  if  this 
guy  or  these  people  get  away  with  it,  then  what  is  going  to  take 
place  in  perhaps  Soviet  Armenia,  or  Moldavia,  or  Soviet  Georgia, 
or  where  does  it  end?  We  really  don't  know. 

I  appreciate  your  testimony.  Thank  you.  And  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  Representative  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you  very  much  again.  Senator.  Two  or 
three  questions,  perhaps.  But  first  I  want  to  say  I  am  really  so  in 
awe  by  the  stark  eloquence  of  all  our  panelists  today,  with  every- 
thing they  have  said  that  in  some  ways  there  is  little  to  be  said. 

But  particularly  as  to  the  comments  of  Ms.  O'Neill  and  Mr. 
Winter,  I  guess  you  would  not  purport  to  military  expertise.  But  I 
for  one  quite  seriously  would  feel  a  little  better,  though  my  hopes 
are  high,  if  you  were  on  the  National  Security  Council,  if  we  could 
arrange  that. 

In  all  seriousness,  and  maybe  it  is  too  obvious  a  question,  but  I 
think  the  policy  actions  that  the  Clinton  administration  could  take 
now  could  be  worked  out  within  a  matter  of  days,  at  the  most.  But 
a  day,  three  hours  is  so  much  to  a  family,  a  father  looking  over  a 
family  with  the  children  starving.  Or  if  you  are  in  a  concentration 
camp,  five  minutes  is  an  eternity,  a  lifetime. 

Would  one  of  you  perhaps — I  don't  know,  with  the  medical  back- 
ground— talk  about  even  what  one  week  could  mean  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  children  affected  there  right  now? 
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Mr.  Winter.  I  don't  have  a  medical  background.  I  can  tell  you  I 
have  personally  been  involved  in  at  least  a  dozen  or  15  civil  war 
situations  and  seen  civilians  at  the  worst  end  of  the  continuum. 
And  I  have  equally  seen  how  quickly  those  who  aren't  so  far  gone 
that  they  will  definitely  expire  can  recuperate.  You  can  turn 
around  some  of  these  things  very  quickly  if  you  provide  the  right 
inputs.  But  all  of  those  inputs  take  a  coherent  security  situation. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  And  to  follow  up  on  what  Roger  Winter  said,  this  is 
the  most  urgent  time,  because  the  World  Health  Organization  told 
us  that  the  children  would  die  from  winter-related  diseases.  This  is 
the  dead  of  winter.  This  is  the  most  crucial  time  to  act,  to  get  relief 
in  and  to  get  some  fuel  in  and  to  get  some  plastic  sheeting  in,  to 
provide  shelter,  because  it  is  the  winter  and  it  is  diseases  of  the 
winter  that  will  kill  those  babies. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you.  And  one  other  aspect  for  which  I 
particularly  want  to  thank  Mr.  Winter  is  the  stated  concern  of  ref- 
ugees. 

When  Senator  DeConcini  and  I  visited  Macedonia  and  Croatia,  I 
think  we  were  very  well  briefed  and  saw  firsthand  both  the  person- 
al, on  the  ground,  and  if  you  will,  official  implications  for  the  refu- 
gees in  both  Macedonia — and  you  mentioned  Macedonia,  Mr. 
Winter — and  Croatia. 

But  particularly,  no  one  has  stressed  the  plight  of  Macedonia 
right  now.  But  basically  they  are  shut  down  to  the  point  economi- 
cally they  are  almost  one  big  concentration  camp  among  their 
entire  civilian  populace. 

And  I  honestly  believe.  Senator,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the 
hotel  we  were  in  four  or  five  weeks  ago,  which  may  be  the  only 
heated  building  or  one  of  the  very  few  heated  buildings  in  the 
entire  society,  the  Bosnian  refugees  in  the  camps  there  at  Skopje — 
in  effect,  many  of  them  had  been  there  months  with  snow  on  the 
ground  and  did  not  have  shoes. 

When  we  talked  to — and  obviously  the  expense  of  any  refugee  on 
that  society  right  now  is  massive  and  they  have  these  recognition 
problems  and  other  problems,  to  say  the  least,  with  Greece.  And  we 
get  very  solid  reports,  if  you  will,  that  the  White  Eagles  and  the 
chetniks  are  building  up  in  Macedonia.  So  they  are  in  a  grim  situa- 
tion in  their  own  right  and  need  more  help  if  they  are  going  to  be 
encouraged  to  take  any  refugees. 

Mr.  Tudjman,  in  particular,  was  very  eloquent  about  the  fact 
that  the  refugee  costs  are  20  percent  of  their  monthly  budget.  In 
effect,  they  are  printing  the  money  and  destroying  the  Croatian 
economy  to  maintain  refugees.  They  said  they  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  take  a  lot  more  from  Bosnia  if  the  West  responded. 

I  might  say  when  the  Senator  and  I  were  at — I  believe  it  was  at 
Karlovac,  with  refugees  coming  in  within  the  previous  24  hours 
from — I  believe  it  was  Omarska,  if  I  am  saying  the  name  of  that 
detention  center,  if  you  will.  The  simple  fact  was  that  at  that  time, 
after  I  had  been  on  the  record  and  various  American  official 
sources  were  on  the  record  that  we  should  be  taking  Bosnian  and 
other  refugees,  the  A.I.D.  officials — and  maybe  Mr.  Kunder  can 
comment  on  this — on  the  ground  there  at  that  point,  about  five 
weeks  ago,  said,  you  know  how  many  Bosnian  refugees  the  United 
States  had  taken  at  that  point,  zero. 
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Mr.  Winter.  It  is  still  that  way. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  We  had  made  a  commitment  to  take  somewhere 
between  1,000  and  2,000,  Steny,  whatever  it  was.  I  haven't  gone 
over  this  in  recent  eeks.  But  we  had  made  the  commitment  but 
the  relief  officials  on  the  ground  said  it  was  zero,  not  one. 

And  what  happened  is  we  made  the  commitment  but  we  are 
going  to  investigate  and  bureaucratize  this  process,  have  detailed 
clearance,  where  at  least  some  of  the  other  European  nations  in- 
volved were  taking  them  instantaneously  on  the  basis  of  words. 

So  I  think  what  Mr.  Winter  has  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very,  very 
important  as  far  as  an  entire,  if  you  will,  refugee  relief  package 
and  a  congressional  thrust  on  this,  which  can  be  worked  out  hope- 
fully expeditiously  and  very  positively.  But  that  whole  refugee  situ- 
ation only  threatens  to  get  worse. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Representative  Fish. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you.  And  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Co-Chairs 
for  their  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  be  part  of  this  important  hear- 
ing today. 

Mr.  Winter,  with  your  long  background  that  I  am  very  familiar 
with,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  while  we  have  you  here  if  we  but- 
toned up  for  the  record  some  of  the  legal  authority  that  is  neces- 
sary for  implementing  some  of  the  suggestions  you  have  made. 

For  example,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  declaring  a 
safe  haven  zone  for  areas  in  Bosnia.  What  would  be  the  authority 
of  the  Security  Council  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Winter.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  declaring  a  safe  haven  zones 
in  Bosnia,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  would  find  total  cooperation 
from  the  government  of  Bosnia,  so  that  it  could  in  fact  be  a  collabo- 
rative effort.  The  government  of  Bosnia  is  a  legal  government,  is 
recognized  by  the  United  Nations.  It  may  in  some  sense  of  the 
word  have  some  authority  of  its  own  to  declare  such  a  safe  haven. 
But  it  doesn't  have  the  wherewithal  to  provide  for  it. 

In  combination,  it  seems  to  me  the  Security  Council  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bosnia  have  all  the  legal  authority  they  need. 

Mr.  Fish.  And  with  the  examples  that  we  already  have,  particu- 
larly in  Somalia,  of  the  use  of  military  force  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses, I  would  imagine  that  the  multilateral  ground  forces  used  to 
ensure  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  safe  haven 
zones  could  then  be  really  a  fairly  limited  operation  and  you  get 
away  from  the  argument  that  we  are  talking  about  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  to  restore  order  there. 

You  are  talking  about  much  more  incisive  companion  efforts  that 
are  directed  at  what  Ms.  O'Neill  said  was  the  immediate  need  for 
food  and  shelter  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

Now  let's  turn  to  your  other  suggestion  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  making  available  25,000  resettlement  admissions. 

Now  as  you  and  I  know,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  defines  what  a 
refugee  is.  And  as  of  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year,  October  1,  after 
consultation  involving  Members  of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, we  settled  on  a  figure.  But  the  act  does  provide  for  review  and 
emergency  considerations  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Could  you  walk  us  through  that,  as  to  what  would  be  required  to 
make  the  case,  please? 
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Mr.  Winter.  Yes.  First  of  all,  for  those  who  are  not  as  familiar 
with  the  Refugee  Act  as  I  know  you  are,  Mr.  Fish,  the  act  requires 
consultation  between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch. 

A  proposal  would  be  received  from  the  Executive  Branch  for  the 
numbers,  explaining  the  reasons  why  those  numbers  are  necessary. 
The  actual  decision  as  to  the  numbers  is  also  an  Executive  Branch 
decision,  after  receiving  the  comments  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committees. 

I  would  personally  like  to  see  the  initiative  come  from  the  ad- 
ministration. But  we  have  a  new  administration  that  is  not  fully  in 
place  right  now. 

I  would  love  to  see  this  Congress  ask  the  administration  to  come 
to  the  Congress,  the  requisite  committees,  and  make  such  a  re- 
quest, thereby  providing  the  Executive  perhaps  the  political  securi- 
ty that  they  need  to  do  that. 

As  you  know,  there  are  ceilings  established  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  there  are  appropriations  issues  that  are  involved  with 
supporting  refugee  admissions. 

My  organization  takes  the  position  that  we  are  dealing  with 
emergencies  when  we  are  dealing  with  refugees  and  we  ought  to 
give  priority  to  those  that  are  in  the  maximally  vulnerable  circum- 
stances. 

Priority  in  this  case  seems  to  me  to  be  very  justifiably  accorded 
to  Bosnians  who  are  in  need  of  resettlement  spaces.  And  it  may 
mean  that  we  have  to  do  some  reprogramming  of  other  existing 
numbers  to  try  to  get  something  like  this  resettlement  of  Bosnians 
off  the  ground  quickly,  reprogramming  of  numbers,  reprogramming 
of  resources  within  the  appropriations  that  we  currently  have. 

Ultimately,  if  in  fact  somebody  wiser  than  I  determines,  there 
may  need  then  to  be  a  supplemental  appropriation.  But  that  is  a 
little  bit  down  the  road.  It  seems  to  me  the  commitment  needs  to 
be  made  first,  so  that  this  show  can  get  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Fish.  These  refugees,  how  are  they  defined?  Do  they  have  to 
be  of  special  humanitarian  concern? 

Mr.  Winter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fish.  And  what  about  the  international  definition  of  refugee 
being  somebody  outside  his  or  her  own  country?  Is  that  going  to 
present  a  problem  here? 

Mr.  Winter.  It  is  my  understanding  from  our  people  on  the 
ground  and  others  outside  our  own  organization  that  there  are 
more  than  an  adequate  number  of  excellent  candidates,  given  the 
kind  of  vulnerability  criteria  I  have  suggested,  to  be  accommodat- 
ed. 

We  don't  have  to  get  into  the  situation  of  taking  people  from 
within  Bosnia  itself.  There  are  people  already  in  contiguous  coun- 
tries that  are  part  of  the  build-up  in  those  contiguous  countries 
that  prevent  new  people  from  getting  there. 

However,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Fish,  under  the  act,  notwithstanding 
the  international  definition,  the  United  States  can  resettle  people 
who  are  currently  in  Bosnia,  Bosnians  who  are  currently  in  Bosnia, 
if  we  choose  to  do  that.  There  is  a  B  provision  of  the  law  that  per- 
mits that  kind  of  thing,  which  is  why  and  how  we  take  people  from 
within  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States,   or  from 
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within  Vietnam  to  the  United  States,  even  though  they  are  still 
within  their  home  country. 

So  when  all  is  said  and  done,  those  things,  it  seems  to  me,  don't 
need  to  be  an  impediment.  The  mechanisms  are  in  the  law.  The 
law  is  a  very  good  law.  It  is  made  to  be  flexible  because  it  is  made 
to  deal  with  emergency  circumstances.  We  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  its  flexibility. 

Mr.  Fish.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Winter.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  We  will  proceed  now  with 
questions  of  other  witnesses.  I  do  have  one  question.  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  but  time  is  running  out. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  question  to  Mr.  Winter.  Recently, 
Representative  McCloskey  and  myself  were  in  Macedonia,  as  he 
pointed  out.  We  went  to  refugee  camps.  And  as  he  demonstrated  a 
few  minutes  ago,  it  was  very  severe.  There  is  an  embargo  from 
Greece  to  the  south  and  the  country  is  hurting  very  badly. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion,  if  you  think  it  would  help  the 
stability  of  the  area  if  Macedonia  was  recognized? 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Macedonia  could  barely  meet  its  own  obli- 
gations for  its  own  needs  and  really  was  pressed,  hard  pressed  for 
international  assistance,  and  recognition  would  help.  But  I  don't 
want  to  put  words  in  your  mouth. 

To  prevent  the  spillover  which  is  happening  there  or  at  least  to 
cope  with  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  more  international  aid  might  be 
forthcoming  in  Macedonia  if  in  fact  they  were  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations  and  certainly  by  the  United  States  and  other  West- 
ern countries.  Could  you  comment? 

Mr.  Winter.  I  can  begin  by  suggesting  this  is  definitely  outside 
my  competence.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  issues  of  protocol  and  politics  become  so  detrimental 
that  we  need  to  talk  about  new  approaches. 

It  doesn't  serve  anybody  that  I  respect  or  any  government,  such 
as  the  government  of  Greece,  which  I  respect,  well  to  impede  the 
stability  of  Macedonia  and  to  impede  the  delivery  of  relief  supplies 
to  people  who  are  already  there,  to  in  effect  facilitate  the  spread  of 
this  horrible  conflict  to  a  broader  region. 

It  is  beyond  my  competence  to  talk  about  recognition  and  the 
role  that  it  can  play.  Let  me  say  this.  We  pay  our  officials  and  the 
people  of  Greece  pay  their  officials  to  work  these  kinds  of  things 
out.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  gotten  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  the  people  who  are  truly  in  the  middle  are  the  small  people 
who  have  already  been  victimized  by  this  holocaust  that  is  occur- 
ring inside  Bosnia  and  elsewhere  in  Yugoslavia,  and  somehow  the 
politicians  have  to  come  together  and  work  this  out.  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  it.  It  is  beyond  me. 

But  if  the  war  spreads  in  that  direction,  this  stand-off  that  we 
have  gone  through  for  months  and  months  isn't  going  to  have 
served  anybody  very  well. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Winter. 

Representative  Hoyer. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  echo  the  com- 
ments of  other  members.  I  think  this  has  been  an  excellent  panel. 
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I  would  point  out  that  this  will  be  a  series  of  hearings  in  the 
short  term,  because  we  believe  there  is  only  a  short  term,  at  least 
in  terms  of  the  humanitarian  relief  and  the  stopping  of  the  vio- 
lence and  the  loss  of  life  that  is  ongoing. 

Mr.  Winter,  you  mentioned  that  you  had  been  involved  in  a 
number  of  civil  wars.  And  while  I  understand  that  all  of  you  are 
not  experts  in  a  broad  field,  you  are  experts  in  dealing  with  these 
situations  where  human  life  is  placed  at  risk. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  in  one  sense  a  civil  war.  These  are  nations 
recognized  by  other  nations  and  by  international  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  United  Nations,  that  are  being  transgressed  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law.  To  that  extent  it  is  not  a  civil  war  and  we 
undermine  the  rights  of  the  Bosnians  and  the  Croats  to  perceive  it 
as  such. 

Unfortunately,  Macedonia  is  not — we  have  not  moved  as  proper- 
ly, I  think,  in  the  case  of  Macedonia. 

Kosovo  is  more  difficult,  perhaps.  But  as  one  who  has  visited 
Kosovo,  we  are  going  to  have  to  move  in  that  area  as  well  in  terms 
of  addressing  what  exists  there. 

In  any  event,  one  of  the  things  that  this  administration  will  be 
confronting  is  sort  of  the  feeling  that  moving  there  will  cost  us 
more  and  result  in  less.  You  were  a  little  more  charitable,  Mr. 
Winter,  to  the  United  States  than  you  were  to  our  European 
friends  when  you  referred  to  them  as  morally  spineless.  I  thought, 
frankly,  we  need  not  wait  for  history  for  that  pretty  stern  judg- 
ment. 

You  all  have  indicated  the  critical  nature  of  the  situation  on  the 
ground  now,  not  at  some  time  in  the  future  but  now. 

As  it  relates  to  some  of  the  other  conflicts  with  which  your  orga- 
nizations may  be  dealing  in  the  world,  do  you  believe,  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  in  terms  of  the  priority  they  place  on  it, 
that  this  conflict  currently  cries  out  most  for  action? 

Because,  of  course,  one  of  the  things  that  we  argue  is,  if  you  do 
for  A  then  what  do  you  do  with  B,  and  then  what  do  you  do  with  C, 
and  then  what  do  you  do  with  D,  and  then  what  ends  up  is  you  do 
nothing  for  anybody  because  of  the  so-called,  I  suppose,  domino 
effect. 

But  I  would  like  your  analysis  on  that  from  each  one  of  you,  be- 
cause each  of  you  is  expert  in  that  analysis,  looking  at  problems 
that  human  beings  are  having  irrespective  of  race  or  nationality, 
on  the  ground  in  various  places. 

Not  necessarily  you,  Mr.  Stover.  You  may  be  somewhat  different 
in  that  regard. 

I  am  interested  in  your  observations  because  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  it  very  clear  to  our  citizens,  the  administration,  to 
the  members  of  Congress,  that  this  is  a  critical  situation  that  cries 
out  for  action  now. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  Congressman  Hoyer,  I  concur.  And  as  I  said  in  my 
testimony,  we  need  to  militarily  secure  the  humanitarian  relief 
convoys  now  and  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  now  in 
Bosnia. 

But  I  hesitate  to  indicate  that  countries  in  Africa  are  less  impor- 
tant. I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  September  in  support  of 
militarily  securing  the  humanitarian  relief  convoys  in  Somalia.  I 
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was  glad  that  some  eight  weeks  later  the  administration  came  to 
that  same  decision. 

I  feel  that  there  must  be  ways  in  this  new  world  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  to  enter  into  a  situation  with  a  limited  goal  in  mind, 
without  necessarily  feeling  that  we  have  to  commit  500,000  troops 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  it. 

And  in  Bosnia  we  haven't  done  anything,  as  all  of  this  panel  has 
agreed,  to  try  to  really  get  relief  through.  Making  serious  attempts 
to  get  relief  through  to  former  Yugoslavia  and  providing  sorne  safe 
havens  should  not  mean  that  we  have  to  push  other  humanitarian 
concerns  off  the  chart. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  I  appreciate  that  answer.  I  hope  my  question 
did  not  imply  that  I  thought  that  that  was  the  inevitable  result. 

Mr.  KuNDER.  I  would  argue  that  if  there  was  ever  an  area  in 
which  the  application  of  formulas  is  extraordinarily  difficult,  it  is 
in  this  area,  that  each  of  these  circumstances  with  large  scale  loss 
of  life — in  southern  Sudan,  thousands  of  people  are  probably  dying 
this  week  in  southern  Sudan,  Liberia,  Angola,  where  the  fighting 
has  broken  out  again  after  the  elections. 

I  would  argue  that  each  case  has  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
that  among  the  criteria  we  should  look  at  are  the  level  of  human 
suffering,  the  ability  to  have  an  effective  response,  the  ability  of 
relief  agencies  to  do  their  jobs  on  the  ground,  and  a  critical  factor, 
the  need  to  move  forward  on  the  humanitarian  and  political  fronts 
simultaneously. 

Our  troops  in  Somalia  have  done  an  absolutely  magnificent  job 
in  their  peacemaking  role.  The  convoys  are  moving  now.  The  death 
rates  are  dropping.  And  yet,  we  all  recognize  that  the  transition  to 
the  U.N.  follow-on  activity  is  going  to  be  difficult.  And  without  a 
long-term  political  reconciliation  in  the  country,  we  face  the  possi- 
bility that  the  investment  will  have  saved  lives  but  not  solved  the 
problem  in  the  long  run. 

So  I  would  argue  that  there  is  virtually  no  way  to  do  it  on  a  for- 
mula basis.  But  if  the  question  is  the  threshold,  the  level  of  human 
suffering,  I  consider  this,  as  I  said,  the  worst  humanitarian  crisis  in 
Europe  since  World  War  II  and  certainly  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
world.  I  think  it,  by  any  standard,  rates  international  intervention. 

Mr.  Winter.  I  would  say  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kunder's  package 
fully.  If  I  had  to  pick  them,  Bosnia  and  Somalia,  Sudan  and  Libe- 
ria, the  four  worst  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Stover.  I  would  just  add,  I  think  there  is  a  factor  which  is, 
when  you  look  at  Bosnia,  how  many  times  are  convoys  being  at- 
tacked? And  when  you  look  at  other  situations,  what  is  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  that  relief  in? 

These  attacks  on  convoys  have  to  be  understood  as  war  crimes. 
That  is  the  important  thing.  It  is  not  just  rape,  torture  and  extraju- 
dicial executions.  It  is  the  fact  that  food  is  being  denied  to  people. 
And  it  is  in  the  conventions,  the  Geneva  Conventions,  that  prohibit 
starvation,  which  can  come  through  disease  and — starvation,  dis- 
ease and  exposure.  So  that  is  one  of  the  crucial  factors. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  Mr.  Stover,  thank  you.  And  I  want  to  thank 
all  four  of  you  for  that  answer,  which  I  am  going  to  work  up  and 
we  are  going  to  get  to  our  members.  I  thought  all  of  you  answered 
that  question  very  well. 
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Mr.  Stover,  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  which  is  unrelated 
to  the  broader  picture,  and  perhaps  is  the  lawyer  in  me  coming 
out. 

As  you  pursue  the  forensic  part  of  your  endeavors  to  determine 
how  things  have  happened  and  to  reconstruct  them,  and  to  try  to 
secure  evidence  for  some  subsequent  tribunal  to  consider,  are  you 
getting  evidence  from  victims  that  is,  in  effect,  eyewitness  testimo- 
ny? I  am  not  asking  you  to  identify  anybody  or  even  groups.  But 
are  you  getting  evidence  which  we  could  represent  to  the  conveners 
of  a  tribunal,  presumably  the  United  Nations,  that  would  lead  to 
prosecution  of  individuals? 

Clearly,  with  some  of  the  big  names,  the  problem  you  have  is  re- 
lating perpetration  and  the  culpability.  But  are  we  getting  people 
who  say,  I  knew  X  in  my  neighbor  town  and  he  raped  a  neighbor? 
Are  we  getting  that  kind  of  evidence? 

I  realize  this  is  not  specifically  your  task.  But  as  you  do  the  fo- 
rensic work,  I  am  wondering  if  you  get  some  tangential  evidence. 

Mr.  Stover.  Well,  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  U.N.  and  for 
human  rights  organizations  who  are  working,  who  go  there  to  col- 
lect evidence,  that  it  should  be  systematic.  One  should  always  be 
thinking  in  the  future  there  may  be  a  trial  and  you  need  to  have 
evidence  that  is  admissible. 

There  are  three  types  of  evidence.  There  is  testimonial  evidence, 
which  can  come  from  witnesses.  There  is  documentational  evi- 
dence, which  could  be  orders.  It  could  be  radio  broadcasts.  It  could 
be  videotape.  We  have  videotape.  And  thirdly,  you  have  physical 
evidence,  and  that  is  the  actual  bodies  that  can  be  identified,  and 
so  on.  And  we  are  collecting  all  three  areas. 

There  are  named  perpetrators.  The  Vukovar  grave,  those  names 
are  known.  There  is  evidence.  Testimony  statements  have  been 
taken. 

In  the  area,  for  example,  of  rape,  it  is  going  to  be  important — 
and  I  know  this  may  sound  somewhat  clinical,  in  a  sense.  But 
when  interviews  are  taken,  we  have  a  four  member  female  team  of 
doctors  who  just  returned.  They  were  using  questionnaires,  stand- 
ardized questionnaires,  in  order  to  ask  these  women  if  they  can  re- 
member the  conversations  that  were  going  on,  the  names  of  people, 
where  it  took  place,  what  uniforms  they  were  wearing. 

This  sort  of  detail  is  important  because  it  may  have  to  be  admis- 
sible in  a  trial  if  you  are  going  to  have  individual  criminality. 

There  also — and  I  think  this  is  important  and  was  stated  some- 
what earlier.  These  women  who  are  coming  forward,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  relate  a  lot  of  what  has  happened  because  of  their 
ethnic  background.  There  must  be^  a  willingness,  if  we  are  going  to 
collect  this  evidence,  to  take  it  to  legal  proceedings. 

And  there  is  also — the  team  that  we  have  just  had  in  is  also 
using  a  questionnaire  to  try  and  assess  what  is  the  psychiatric  se- 
quelae, what  are  the  problems  they  are  suffering,  so  that  they  then 
could  meet  with  relief  organizations  to  help  develop  programs  to 
help  these  women  cope. 

So  I  think  what  we  need  to  see  from  the  War  Crimes  Commission 
in  the  future  is  some  standardized  information  collecting  proce- 
dures. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  KuNDER.  Could  I  just  add  to  that,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  just  in- 
tervene. I  did  want  to  ask  Ms.  O'Neill  just  one  question.  And 
maybe  you  could  supply  this  to  us,  if  it  takes  very  long. 

I  understand  you  have  some  ideas  about  providing  counseling 
and  rehabilitation  to  rape  victims.  If  you  could  share  that  with  us 
just  in  a  quick  answer,  and  then  any  details  I  would  sure  like  to 
have  also  particularly  for  the  record. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  We  are  very  strongly  supportive  of  providing  serv- 
ices where  those  women  can  be  reached.  We  recognize  that  they 
cannot,  after  going  through  the  trauma  that  they  have  suffered  as 
rape  victims  or  as  people  who  have  watched  their  families  be 
butchered,  just  go  on  with  their  lives  and  raise  their  children  and 
provide  the  nurturing  that  those  children  need. 

And  so  we  have  developed  proposals  to  support  trauma  hostels 
for  women  who  are  victims  of  rape  and  violence,  and  for  other 
women  who  are  particularly  needy  of  some  support.  For  instance, 
women  who  are  giving  birth  and  will  have  to  go  back  with  their 
newborn  babies  and  lay  on  a  mattress  in  a  room  with  150  other 
people  need  temporary  quarters. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  And  where  would  those  be  located? 

Ms.  O'Neill.  Well,  clearly  they  can  be  set  up  in  parts  of  Croatia, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Croatian  government  and  some  ade- 
quate financing. 

But  again,  if  we  have  some  safe  havens  and  some  areas  within 
Bosnia  that  we  can  secure,  we  can  reach  those  people  within 
Bosnia  as  well. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  Thank  you  for  asking,  Senator. 

Mr.  KuNDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  for  a  second.  We  have 
used  foreign  disaster  assistance  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
in  the  past  for  this  kind  of  counseling  for  traumatized  war  victims, 
children,  rape  victims,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  in  active  discussion  with  several  prominent  U.S.  private 
voluntary  organizations  who  have  approached  us  about  such  assist- 
ance, and  we  are  inclined  to  look  very  favorably  on  it. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Have  you  had  success  or  do  you  have 
any  reports  or  records  that  demonstrate  how  many  you  have  han- 
dled and  what  has  happened? 

Mr.  KuNDER.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  many  of  the  reports  are  testimo- 
nies to  the  resilience  of  the  human  spirit. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Thank  you.  Representative  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Ms.  O'Neill,  earlier  you  described  how  this  ethnic 
cleansing  is  effectuated.  If  you  are  here  next  week,  this  same  atroc- 
ity will  occur. 

Should  various  organizations  committed  to  this,  including  Mr. 
Stover's,  identify  potential  whistle-blowers,  those  defectors  from 
the  Serbian  militia  or  army?  We  know  there  are  some,  who  might 
be  helpful  in  turning  over  state's  evidence  to  implicate  the  higher 
ups — this  is  a  policy,  it  is  not  just  happening  sporadically  but  is 
coming  down  the  chain  of  command.  We  must  ensure  that  the 
main  perpetrators,  not  just  the  rapists  but  those  who  are  part  of 
that  chain  of  command,  will  likewise  be  brought  to  justice. 
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Ms.  O'Neill.  That  is  an  excellent  point.  John  Burns,  in  his  stun- 
ning series  of  articles  from  Sarajevo,  has  interviewed  a  Serbian  sol- 
dier who  described  support  for  rapes  he  committed  from  his  superi- 
ors. It  definitely  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission's  activity  to  find  out  everything  they  can  about  the 
chain  of  command.  That  is  a  really  important  point. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stover.  Agreed.  I  think  it  is  also — one  has  to  look  at  this, 
when  we  talk  about  war  crimes,  we  are  not  talking  about  sporadic 
events.  We  are  talking  about  systematic  events  that  have  taken 
place  over  time.  And  when  you  look  at  the  law,  it  is  very  clear.  It  is 
not  just  the  individual  perpetrators.  It  is  also  those  who  ordered  or 
failed  to  control. 

And  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  War  Crimes  Commission  has 
in  terms  of  names  and  so  on,  but  I  know  that  that  is  a  top  priority. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Representative  McCloskey. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I  might  say  that  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  be  a  voice  in  the  Congress,  however  many  of  us 
there  are,  recommending  a  policy  that  likely  would  result  in  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Community  being  at  war.  And 
given  even  what  I  think  is  a  likely  necessary  recommendation,  ob- 
viously there  is  going  to  be  tragedy  and  evil,  if  you  will,  coming  out 
of  that  recommendation.  But  I  think  things  are  truly  at  a  limit  as 
far  as  basic  human  justice  and  the  needs  of  humanity,  which  you 
people  have  spoken  to  better  than  me. 

Perhaps  to  Mr.  Winter,  and  anyone  else  who  wants  to  try  it, 
what  would  you  say,  Mr.  Winter,  to  the  effect  of  arming  the  Bos- 
nians and  the  Croats  in  Bosnia  and  doing  some  of  these  selective 
air  strikes,  say  a  point  to  Mr.  Milesovic  for  openers,  the  bridges — 
they  don't  have  to  have  anybody  on  them  at  the  time — over  the 
Drina  and  the  Danube  at  Belgrade?  Is  this  the  way  to  go? 

Brits,  for  example,  talk  about  their  U.N.  forces  on  the  ground. 
And  I  might  say  I  am  in  awe  of  all  the  workers  who  are  there  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  around  the  clock,  with  the  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal stress  and  real  danger  they  are  undergoing. 

Could  you  comment  on  what  I  am  talking  about  here,  Mr. 
Winter? 

Mr.  Winter.  Within  limits.  I  rapidly  get  beyond  what  I  can  deal 
with  effectively. 

What  is  happening  is  a  crime.  It  takes  policing.  It  takes  confront- 
ing the  crime  and  confronting  the  criminal.  That  may  involve  mili- 
tary action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case  what  is  needed  is  not  a  mass  in- 
fusion of  men  and  material  on  the  ground,  but  at  least  to  start 
with  that  very  clear,  forceful,  and  if  necessary,  harsh  and  brutal 
signal  that  this  is  step  one  and  if  behavior  doesn't  change,  there  is 
more  to  follow.  And  that,  it  seems  to  me,  takes  the  wisdom  of  mili- 
tary people  far  beyond  my  capacity.  I  don't  know  how,  I  don't  know 
where.  But  the  signal  has  to  be  unmistakable  that  you  have  gone 
so  far  beyond  what  we  can  tolerate. 

And  unless  that  indignation  comes  through  so  that  there  is 
almost  the  sense  of  retribution  that  comes  through,  the  morality  of 
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the  world  being  outraged  comes  through,  then  it  seems  to  me  any 
step  that  doesn't  do  that  is  not  enough. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  And  I  would  agree  with  Roger  Winter,  that  it 
should  be  a  strong  U.N.  action. 

I  have  some  personal  concern  that  by  arming  the  Bosnian  Mus- 
lims, at  this  point — that  we  will  just  perpetuate  the  tragedy  and 
the  suffering  and  the  loss  of  lives  among  the  women  and  children 
who  live  in  that  country.  We  haven't  yet  tried  the  route  that  Mr. 
Winter  has  just  described,  indicates  we  are  serious  as  an  interna- 
tional community. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  other  choice  is  to  just  arm  the  Bosnians 
and  say,  well,  let  them  all  fight  and  get  the  international  commu- 
nity off  the  hook.  And  at  this  moment — I  think  Senator  DeConcini 
may  disagree  with  me — but  I  feel  that  we  have  not,  as  an  interna- 
tional community  shown  we  are  serious  at  all  with  enforcing  no-fly, 
getting  relief  in,  and  securing  relief  routes. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  Quite  frankly,  I  agree  with  that.  It  has 
been  something  that  Congressman  Hoyer  and  I  and  the  Commis- 
sion have  tried  our  best  to  get  more  emphasis  on.  I  am  amazed  that 
the  outrage  isn't  greater  within  our  own  country,  not  just  that  the 
administration  has  some  second  thoughts  or  some  ambivalence  or 
what  have  you.  But  the  cautiousness  within  the  Congress  surprised 
me.  Some  of  the  greatest  proponents  of  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
now  are  restrained.  And  I  don't  know  how  else  to  generate  outrage 
except  through  the  awful  exposure  of  what  is  coming  out  here.  It 
just  amazes  me  that  it  was  relatively  easy  to  mobilize  in  this  coun- 
try the  use  of  massive  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  have  to  do  that  now,  but  to  be  pre- 
pared to  take  a  military  strike  to  enforce  the  no-  fly  zone  and  mean 
it.  Or  we  might  as  well  pack  up. 

Chairman  Hoyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may. 

Ms.  O'Neill,  I  agree  with  you.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Winter  sort  of  said  we  have  the  three  options  and  we  are  not  let- 
ting them  exercise  any  of  those  options. 

One  option  is  defending  yourself.  I  mean,  I  need  your  help  and  if 
you  are  not  going  to  help  me,  okay,  but  don't  stop  me  from  helping 
myself. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  is  not  in  arming  camps,  as  we  do,  particu- 
larly the  Western  world  does,  nine  of  the  ten  largest  arms  suppli- 
ers are  CSCE  signatory  states.  Only  China  is  a  large  enough  arms 
supplier  to  be  in  the  top  10  that  is  not  a  CSCE  signatory. 

I  introduced  an  amendment  to  Dante  Fascell's  bill  about  two 
years  ago  seeking  to  get  CSCE  to  look  more  closely  at  arms  prolif- 
eration. 

But  it  seems  to  me  you  cannot  place  the  Bosnians  in  an  absolute 
no  win  situation,  that  we  will  stop  you  from  defending  themselves 
because  of  our  inability,  spineless  or  otherwise,  to  come  to  their 
aid,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  help  themselves,  and  not  only 
that,  they  can't  get  out  of  harm's  way. 

But  I  think  you  are  right,  that  escalating  the  confrontation  inevi- 
tably means  exposing  more  and  more  innocents  to  the  risks  inher- 
ent and  that  is  not  good  policy.  I  agree. 

Co-Chairman  DeConcini.  I  want  to  thank  the  witnesses  for  their 
very,  very  insightful  and  very  profound  statements  here.  Some  of 
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them— Mr.  Stover,  your  explanation  of  the  sUdes  and  the  details, 
and  Mr.  Winter  and  Ms.  O'Neill,  the  description  of  what  is  happen- 
ing there— is  just  repulsive.  And  we  want  to  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Kunder,  for  your  testimony  today. 

The  Commission  will  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:29  p.m.,  the  Commission  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  1 
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REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  DENNIS  DeCONCINI 

Co-Cbainnan 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

Hearing  on  War  Crimes  and  Related  Issues  in  the  Former  Yugoslavia 
Monday,  25  January  1993 

As  Co-Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  and  one  who  has  followed 
developments  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  closely,  I  thank  Chairman  Hoyer  for  convening  this 
hearing  devoted  to  the  human  dimension  of  the  war  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  expert  witnesses  who  will  address  various  aspects  of  this  human  tragedy  based  on  their 
personal  observations  and  exjjeriences. 

I  travelled  to  Macedonia  and  Croatia  recently  and  met  with  refugees  from  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina,  including  recently  released  detainees.  Their  stories  document  systematic  and 
premeditated  war  crimes  perpetrated  against  innocent  civilians,  including  children.  Listen 
to  the  personal  accounts  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  victimized  during  the  course 
of  the  war  there  and  you  quickly  recognize  the  haunting  patterns  of  genocide. 

We  have  heard  and  continue  to  hear  the  reports  of  willful  killings,  rape,  forced 
impregnation,  "ethnic  cleansing",  torture  and  other  heinous  crimes  -  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity. 

The  bold  cries  "never  again"  made  in  the  past  have  today  muted  a  policy  of 
appeasement  which  has  become  grotesque  in  its  hypocrisy.  Nobel  laureate  Elie  Wiesel, 
himself  a  camp  survivor,  has  said  "Neutrality  helps  the  oppressor,  never  the  victim.  Silence 
encourages  the  tormentor,  never  the  tormented."  He  continued  "Wherever  men  or  women 
are  persecuted  because  of  their  race,  religion,  or  political  views,  that  place  must  ~  at  the 
moment  --  become  the  center  of  the  universe." 

Our  failure  to  act  upon  our  words  and  commitments  equals  the  type  of  neutrality 
which,  Wiesel  reminds  us,  helps  the  oppressors.  For  our  statements  betray  how  much  we 
do  know.  We  cannot  claim  ignorance.  We  cannot  take  refuge  behind  pleas  of  ignorance 
this  time. 

The  world  community  has  looked  for  every  excuse  not  to  act  decisively.  It  has 
engaged  in  an  endless  series  of  talks  which  we  all  pray  will  bring  peace  but  which  we  know 
in  our  hearts  are  only  helping  the  aggressor  unless  and  until  we  back  our  negotiating  rhetoric 
up  with  force  instead  of  more  meaningless  words. 

On  Thursday  Chairman  Hoyer  and  I  introduced  resolutions  calling  for  decisive  action 
by  the  United  States  to  address  the  urgent  humanitarian  and  security  concerns  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  We,  for  our  part,  will  work  to  ensure  that  these  concerns  are  not  ignored,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  ensure  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  war  crimes  and  crimes  against 
humanity  are  held  accountable  by  an  international  criminal  tribunal. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 
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REMARKS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  STENY  H.  HOVER 

Co-Chairman 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

Hearing  on  War  Crimes  and  Related  Issues  in  the  Former  Yugoslavia 
Monday,  25  January  1993 


As  many  of  you  know,  members  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  have  been  closely 
following  events  in  Yugoslavia  for  a  long  time:  we  have  had  nimierous  congressional  and 
staff  delegations  to  the  region  over  the  past  several  years,  we  have  issued  extensive  reports 
on  developments  there,  and  we  periodically  communicate  our  concerns  emd  views  to  the 
administration.  Most  recently,  our  Chairman,  Senator  DeConcini,  along  with  Representative 
Frank  McQoskey,  visited  Croatia  and  Macedonia  in  November,  and  Commission  staff 
observed  the  Serbian  elections  in  December.  Representatives  Chris  Smith  and  Frank  Woif 
have  visited  these  republics  as  well. 

I  especially  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  our  Chairmem,  who  has  been 
a  leading  voice  in  the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  issues  surrounding  the  on-going  human  rights 
violations  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  He  has  been  relentless  in  pursuing  possible  avenues  of 
action  and  in  committing  his  time  and  energy  in  visiting  the  region. 

The  conflict  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  a  particularly  brutal  one  because  it  is  largely 
being  waged  against  non-combatants.  Each  day,  we  see  vivid  images  of  civilians  dodging 
sniper  fire  in  order  to  cut  down  trees  to  heat  their  homes;  we  witness  the  murders  of  elderly 
people  searching  for  water  to  drink  and  bread  to  eat;  and  we  hear  testimony  regarding  the 
mass  rape  of  women  and  children,  a  practice  intended  to  physically  and  mentally  scar  and 
humiliate  a  society.  All  these  acts  are  part  of  the  systemic  policy  of  "ethnic  cleansing"  ~  a 
policy  based  on  racism  and  designed  to  commit  genocide  against  a  people.  If  we  fail  to 
come  to  terms  with  these  issues  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  today,  we  will  have  to  deal  with  them 
tomorrow  in  Kosovo  or  other  regions  within  the  CSCE  community. 

To  address  the  escalating  atrocities  in  this  region,  the  growing  threat  of  regional 
instability,  and  long-term  implications  of  American  inaction,  I  ~  along  with  the  ranking 
Commission  House-side  Minority  Member,  Chris  Smith  -  have  introduced  a  resolution,  a 
companion  to  the  Senate  resolution  introduced  by  Senators  DeConcini  and  D'Amato,  which 
addresses  the  ongoing  brutality  in  Bosnia.  It  is  a  call  to  action  based,  in  large  part,  upon 
elements  of  resolutions  already  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  ~ 
resolutions  which,  regrettably,  have  been  neither  fully  implemented  nor  enforced. 

Among  other  things,  this  resolution  urges  our  government  to  take  a  leading  role  in 
seeking  the  immediate  lifting  of  the  international  arms  embargo  as  it  applies  to  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  in  keeping  with  that  country's  right  to  self-defense  as  provided  for  under  article 
51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  to  seek  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  U.N.  no-fly 
zone  through  the  use  of  a  multinational  coalition;  to  ensure  that  irregular  forces  in  Bosnia- 
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Herzegovina  either  withdraw,  or  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  government  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  or  be  disbanded  and  disarmed  with  their  weapons  placed  under  effective 
international  monitoring. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  calls  upon  the  United  States  to  seek  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  refugees  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina  permitted  to  enter  the  U.S.  and  to  urge  our 
European  allies  to  do  the  same,  and  to  work  to  ensure  that  those  responsible  for  war  crimes 
in  this  conflict  are  held  accountable  by  an  international  criminal  tribunal. 

I  believe  that  we  can  not  remain  on  the  sidelines  while  brutality  of  such  unspeakable 
proportions  ravages  a  people  in  our  own  backyard.  We  speak  of  forming  the  poUtical  and 
institutional  framework  for  a  new  worid  order  -  yet  the  events  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
suggest  that  the  worst  of  the  old  order  has  been  replaced  by  demagogues  and 
megalomaniacs  h*berated  by  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  If  we  permit  these  people  to  prevail, 
the  new  era  will  be  shaped  by  the  voices  of  violence  and  vengeance  and  not  by  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  accountability. 

This  hearing  constitutes  part  of  our  on-going  effort  to  receive  up-to-the-minute 
information  about  an  extremely  dynamic  situation,  and  to  assist  our  efforts  to  try  to 
formulate  appropriate  responses  to  those  events  by  the  U.S.  Government  We  arc  grateful 
to  have  with  us  today  an  impressive  panel  of  experts  who  will  help  us  with  that  process.  We 
would  also  commend  the  non-govenmiental  community  in  particular,  who  have  worked 
tirelessly  and  often  at  great  personal  risk  to  ensure  that  these  critical  issues  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve. 
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BnitEd  States  Senate 

WASHINGTON.  DC  20510-3202 


St:atemQnt  of  Senator  Alfonse  M.  D' Ana  to 

Helsinki  Cammission  Hearing  on  the  Former  Yugoslavia 

January  25,  1993 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  DeConcini  and  Representative 
Hoyer  for  convening  this  important  hearing  on  War  Crimes  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  It  is  vital  that  this  issue,  as  well  as  the 
humanitarian  aspect  of  the  conflict  be  examined. 

Not  since  the  Holocaust  has  the  world  seen  the  savagery  now 
taking  place  in  the  Balkans.   Concentration  Camps,  mass  rapes, 
forcible  expulsions,  and  deliberate  attacks  on  non-combatants  as 
well  as  the  diversion  of  humanitarian  aid  shipments,  have  been 
the  Serbian  program  —  the  program  of  Europe's  "new  Hitler", 
Slobodan  Milosevic.   Milosevic  and  his  Bosnian  Serb  gauleiters 
have  made  a  mockery  of  international  law  and  all  norms  of 
civility.   As  former  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  Eagelburger  has 
declared,  these  men  should  be  brought  before  an  international 
tribunal  and  tried  for  crimes  against  humanity. 

Since  i^ril  1992,  Serbia  has  waged  a  war  of  annihilation 
against  Bosnia.   Before  that,  it  attacked  Croatia.   Now, 
menacingly  it  threatens  Kosova. 

Worse  yet,  the  current  peace  talks  in  Geneva  have  only 
served  to  buy  time  for  the  Serbs,  to  consolidate  their  position, 
and  ultimately  to  legalize  Serbia's  conquests.   These 
negotiations  are  no  more  than  a  replay  of  Munich,  with  Cyrus 
Vance  cast  in  the  role  of  Neville  Chamberlain.   Just  as 
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Czechoslovakia  was  sold  down  the  drain,  Bosnia  will  also  be 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  unquenchable  appetite  of  the  bloody 
aggressor,  Milosevic.   History  has  proven  that  a  dictator's 
appetite  is  never  fulfilled.   Force,  not  appeasement,  will  stop 
Milosevic. 

The  Serbs  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  their  killing  machine 
on  the  road  south  into  Kosova.   Serbia  threateningly  hovers  over 
Kosova,  to  make  good  on  its  claim  of  absolute  sovereignty  over 
the  land  —  a  land  that  is  not  theirs.   Their  acts  of  harassment, 
arbitrary  arrest,  and  job  dismissals  are  unjustified  acts  of 
occupation.   As  bad  as  they  are,  however,  ethnic  cleansing  in 
Kosova  would  be  totally  impermissible  and  could  lead  to  an 
expanded  war,  perhaps  dragging  Albania,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Bulgaria  into  the  conflict. 

Serbian  actions  have  been  abominable.   While  on  a 
Congressional  Delegation  tour  of  Yugoslavia,  I  and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  witnessed  just  how  brutal  the  Serbs  can  be.   From  our 
balcony,  we  watched  as  the  Serbian  police  gassed  and  beat  several 
Albanians  that  had  gathered  for  a  protest  in  the  public  square  in 
Pristina,  Kosova. 

I  have  also  talked  at  length  with  a  young  constituent  of 
mine  after  I  worked  to  gain  his  freedom  from  four  long  months  of 
Serbian  detention.   The  frightening  stories  that  he  told  only 
reinforce  the  stories  of  the  Serbian  forces'  absolute  disregard 
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reinforce  the  stories  of  the  Serbian  forces'  absolute  disregard 
for  human  life. 

This  hearing  will  shed  light  on  the  atrocities  the  Serbians 
have  committed  against  its  neighbors  and  bring  a  greater  public 
awareness  to  the  extent  of  Serbia's  crimes  against  humanity. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE 

HONORABLE  GEORGE  MlLLER  AND  THE  HONORABLE  NANCY  PELOSI 

BEFORE  THE 

COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE 

Monday,  January  25,  1993 

Chairman  Hoyer  and  Chairman  DeConcini ,  Members  of  the 
Commission,  thank  you  for  holding  this  important  hearing  on  war 
crimes  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony 
today  on  mass  rape  in  Bosnia  and  on  H.  Res  3  2  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Credible  reports  show  that  rape  has  been  committed  by  all 
sides  in  the  conflict  in  the  former  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 
Virtually  all  reports,  however,  indicate  that  rape  has  been  used 
as  a  systematic,  deliberate  weapon  of  war  against  women, 
primarily  Muslim  women,  by  the  Bosnian  Serb  forces.   Due  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  precise  numbers  of  victims  is  difficult  to 
collect. 

The  purpose  of  this  testimony  and  of  the  resolution  that  we 
have  introduced  with  over  90  cosponsors  in  the  House,  is  to 
clearly  state  that  rape  is  an  unacceptable  and  illegal  means  of 
warfare.   It  is  not  an  incidental  or  concomitant  element  of  war 
but  rather  rape  as  a  means  of  warfare  is  a  war  crime  and  a  crime 
against  humanity.  The  United  States  should  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  see  that  those  responsible  for  committing  this  crime  are 
prosecuted  in  an  international  war  crimes  tribunal  established  by 
the  United  Nations  for  this  conflict. 

Our  testimony  and  our  resolution  are  in  no  way  intended  to 
diminish  the  significance  of  the  many  other  horrific  atrocities 
that  are  taking  place  during  this  war.   Nor  do  we  seek  for  any 
political  purposes  to  identify  the  Bosnian  Serbs  as  the  most 
egregious  perpetrators  of  mass  rape.   The  information  that  has 
come  from  investigators,  however,  indicates  that  they  are  the 
primary  violators. 

Under  the  Geneva  Conventions,  women  and  children  are 
afforded  special  protections.  In  particular,  article  27  of  the 
3rd  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  protects  women  against  "any  attack 
on  their  honor,  in  particular  against  rape,  enforced 
prostitution,  or  any  form  of  indecent  assault..."   Under  the 
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Page  2 

Nuremberg  Charter,  "crimes  against  humanity"  include  "inhumane 
acts . " 

Surely  rape  is  an  inhumane  act.  Surely  the  detention  of 
women  and  girls  of  all  ages  for  the  express  of  purpose  of 
repeatedly  raping  them  and  forcing  them  to  become  pregnant  with 
their  enemy's  children  is  inhumane. 

Rape,  however,  was  not  one  of  the  crimes  prosecuted  at 
Nuremberg.  With  limited  exceptions,  the  body  of  humanitarian  law 
and  the  field  of  human  rights  has  inadequately  addressed  the 
issue  of  rape.  We  expect  that  20th  Century  civilization,  in  its 
attitudes  and  in  its  administration  of  law,  has  advanced  enough 
in  the  last  50  years  that  rape  will  now  have  its  proper  place  in 
international  war  crimes  trials  and  among  international  governing 
bodies. 

The  resolution  we  have  introduced,  H.Res  32,  and  which  Sen. 
Lautenberg  is  introducing  in  the  Senate,  is  intended  to  heighten 
the  sensitivities  of  all  people  about  the  real  damage  caused  by 
rape.   It  is  intended  to  give  some  measure  of  hope  to  a  hopeless 
people.  It  is  also  intended  to  send  a  clear  message  to  soldiers 
and  their  superiors  around  the  world  that  rape  is  a  violation  for 
which  they  will  be  punished. 

It  is  also  intended  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  those 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  to  victims  of  this  conflict 
that  rape  victims  need  special  care.   The  United  States  and  other 
countries  should  allocate  funds  to  train  relief  workers  in  the 
medical  and  psychological  symptoms  of  rape  and  in  the  medical  and 
psychological  treatment  of  rape  victims.   At  this  very  moment 
there  are  women  and  girls  pregnant  or  delivering  unwanted  babies. 
The  trauma  and  devastation  from  the  violence  and  the  resulting 
pregnancy  cannot  be  imagined. 

Though  rape  is  listed  in  the  Geneva  Conventions,  it  is  not 
clearly  identified  by  world  governing  bodies  as  a  violent, 
deliberate  crime.   If  nothing  else,  the  war  in  Bosnia  should  help 
to  clearly  identify  rape  in  war  as  a  deliberate  and  devastating 
violent  weapon.   War  colleges  throughout  the  world  should  teach 
the  illegality  of  rape  as  a  means  of  warfare.  The  atrocities  in 
Bosnia  have  ruined  some  peoples  lives  forever.   We  must  take  this 
as  an  opportunity  to  prevent  the  use  of  rape  in  future  wars. 

Thank  you  again  for  including  our  testimony  in  this  very 
important  hearing. 
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STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

Hearing  on  War  Crimes  and  Related  Issues  in  the  Former  Yugoslavia 

Monday,  January  25,  1993 


The  world  community  has  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  tremendous 
suffering  and  destruction  occurring  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.    There 
have  been  widespread  reports  of  massive  human  rights  abuses  in 
violation  of  the  most  basic  standards  of  humane  conduct  and 
international  law,  including  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Most  upsetting  are  the  numerous  reports  that  a  large  part  of  these 
offenses  are  being  committed  against  non-combatants,  especially 
women.    Reports  of  heinous  violations  against  women,  including 
detention  for  the  purpose  of  rape,  appear  in  many  instances  to  have 
been  carried  out  in  an  organized  or  systematic  manner.    Because  of  the 
shame  and  social  stigma  involved,  it  is  very  difficult  to  assess  the  full 
extent  of  the  sexual  abuses  to  which  women  have  been  subjected. 
Worse  still,  there  is  little  evidence  that  effective  measures  have  been 
taken  to  punish  those  responsible.    Such  a  situation  suggests  that 
higher  ranking  military  officers  may  actually  be  condoning  this  type  of 
behavior. 

The  United  States  is  fundamentally  committed  to  the  principle  of 
national  self-determination.    Unfortunately,  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
the  ideals  of  nationalism  have  been  used  as  a  reason  to  scorn 
fundamental  civil  and  human  rights.    This  has  especially  been 
illustrated  by  the  practice  of  "ethnic  cleansing." 

Human  suffering  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  has  reached 
unconscionable  levels.    Acts  of  diplomacy,  while  essential,  have  proved 
insufficient.    We  must  continue  to  insist  in  the  strongest  of  terms  that 
all  parties  to  the  conflict  reach  an  acceptable  and  peaceful  settlement. 
And  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  make  these  negotiations  more 
legitimate  by  working  to  enforce  the  United  Nations  resolutions  it  has 
already  endorsed. 
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statement  of 

James  R.  Kunder 

Director,  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 

Bureau  for  Pood  and  Humanitarian  Assistance 

Agency  for  International  Development 

before  the 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

January  25,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  testify  today  before  this 
Commission  regarding  the  state  of  humanitarian  relief  efforts  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  especially  Bosnia -Herzegovina.  Continued 
hostilities  in  Bosnia -Herzegovina  have  left  an  estimated  1.4 
million  people  displaced.  The  humanitarian  situation  remains 
critical  throughout  Bosnia -Herzegovina  as  the  combination  of 
continued  fighting,  Serb  strangleholds  on  regional  towns,  and 
deepening  winter  increases  deaths  and  suffering. 

Both  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  and  Deputy 
Secretary  -designate  Clifton  Wharton,  in  their  recent  confirmation 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  spoke  about 
the  situation  in  Bosnia -Herzegovina  which  has  "horrified  the 
world. "  Secretary  Christopher  correctly  pointed  out  that  there  are 
"very  few  angels  in  that  endeavor;  no  one  of  the  parties  is 
blameless.  But  the  Serbian  activity  seems  to  be  the  most 
outrageous,  and  calls  for  some  early  attention."  Dr.  Wharton 
stated  that  the  situation  in  Bosnia  is  "one  which  is  very  high,  if 
not  the  highest  on  our  agenda  at  the  present  time." 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  (A.I.D.) ,  through  the 
Office  of  Foieign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA)  ,  is  charged  with 
coordinating  the  U.S.  Government's  response  to  disasters  abroad  and 
for  coordinating  the  activities  of  U.S.  private  and  voluntary 
organizations  and  the  international  community  to  ensure  that 
efforts  are  complementary  and  not  duplicative.  I  have  provided  as 
an  attachment  to  my  written  statement  a  copy  of  the  OFDA  Situation 
Report  which  describes  in  some  detail  the  current  situation  in 
former  Yugoslavia,  U.S.  Government  emergency  assistance  for  fiscal 
year  1991  to  date,  and  assistance  provided  by  U.S.  voluntary 
agencies  and  the  international  community. 

As  the  Director  of  OFDA,  I  traveled  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina  last 
November  and  had  the  opportunity  to  assess  firsthand  the  human 
needs  there  and  the  operation  of  relief  efforts.  We  have  had  staff 
on  the  groxind  in  former  Yugoslavia  continuously  since  early  last 
year  and  I  will  sximmarize  for  the  Commission  the  results  of  our 
observations  and  activities. 

The  first  step  in  providing  humanitarian  assistance  after  a 
disaster  is  to  carry  out  an  assessment  at  the  scene,  which  will 
give  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  damage,  the  number  of  people 
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affected,  and  the  kinds  of  needs  that  require  an  immediate  or 
longer-term  response.  The  next  step  is  the  procurement,  shipment, 
and  delivery  of  relief  supplies. 

In  most  natural  disasters  occurring  in  countries  that  request 
outside  assistance,  problems  of  access  are  limited  to  the  secondary 
effects  of  the  disaster- -for  example,  roads  may  be  blocked  due  to 
landslides  after  an  earthquake,  or  airports  may  be  flooded  or 
navigational  aids  destroyed  after  a  cyclone.  While  such  problems 
of  access  may  cause  critical  delays  in  the  delivery  of  relief 
supplies,  they  can  usually  be  overcome  in  a  few  days. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  many  of  the  complex 
international  disasters  involving  civil  strife  to  which  OFDA  has 
been  responding  in  recent  years.  Lack  of  access  because  of 
fighting,  lawlessness,  and  the  general  breakdown  of  the  social 
structure  has  become  the  major  constraint  to  the  delivery  of  relief 
supplies.  And  the  problems  of  access  can  persist  over  many  months, 
as  we  have  seen  in  Somalia  and  Bosnia -Herzegovina. 

Problems  with  security  prevent  not  only  the  delivery  of 
supplies  but  also  the  conduct  of  reliable  assessments.  The 
difficulties  of  delivering  relief  supplies  in  a  war  zone  and  the 
problems  of  targeting  for  relief  those  most  vulnerable  are 
reflected  in  the  recent  press  reports  on  the  elderly  persons  in  a 
nursing  home  in  Sarajevo  who  died  of  hypothermia.  It  is  important 
that  the  international  community  reassess  its  efforts  in  former 
Yugoslavia  to  be  sure  that  the  most  vulneraible  members  are  the 
focus  of  its  efforts.  For  this  to  happen  we  need  access;  access  to 
assess  the  needs  and  access  to  deliver  supplies. 

In  fact,  the  situation  in  Bosnia -Herzegovina  may  be  best 
characterized  as  a  crisis  of  access.  This  is  not  a  situation  where 
there  are  too  few  relief  workers  on  the  ground,  too  few  tents  or 
food  supplies.  People  are  dying  in  the  hills  of  Bosnia  now  for  one 
dramatically  simple  reason:  men  with  guns  are  denying  access  to 
these  victims. 

In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  or  more  specifically  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  where  fighting  among  ethnic  groups  has  created  the 
worst  hiimcinitarian  crisis  in  Europe  since  the  second  world  war, 
security  concerns  have  seriously  hampered  the  response.  Roads  are 
routinely  blocked  and  convoys  shelled  by  combatants.  Logistical 
problems  have  also  hindered  the  relief  effort,  with  roads,  bridges, 
and  rail  lines  needing  repair  to  make  some  routes  passable  and 
winter  snows  blocking  roads  in  the  higher  altitudes. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  problems  of  access  in  Bosnia - 
Herzegovina,  the  international  community  has  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  reach  the  victims  of  this  cruel  war- -those  who  have  been 
displaced  from  their  homes  and  those  who  remain  in  grave  need  in 
the  capital  city  of  Sarajevo  and  other  besieged  cities  and  towns. 
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The  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  was  designated  the  lead  agency  for  this  crisis, 
and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  ,  as  a 
neutral  intermediary,  has  been  acting  in  its  traditional  role  of 
providing  protection  and  medical  assistance,  as  well  as 
distributing  family  parcels.  In  recent  weeks,  the  ICRC  has  been 
permitted  to  visit  prisons  and  has  secured  the  release  of  over 
5,500  detainees. 

The  International  Rescue  Committee  (IRC) ,  a  New  York  based 
non- governmental  organization  partially  funded  by  grants  from 
A.I.D.  and  the  State  Department,  has  also  played  a  coordinating 
role  in  the  relief  efforts  especially  in  the  area  of  winterization. 
IRC,  for  example,  is  currently  working  to  estcLblish  em  inter-agency 
effort  to  transport  1,000  metric  tons  of  coal  per  week  into 
Sarajevo  from  Zenica.  Each  step  of  the  delivery  process  must  be 
negotiated  with  the  Bosnian  Serbs  who  control  access  to  Sarajevo. 
Initial  efforts  to  deliver  kerosene  along  with  the  coal  were 
rejected  by  the  Serbs.  To  prove  to  the  men  with  guns  that  no 
weapons  are  hidden  in  the  fuel,  coal  must  be  pulverized  and  bagged 
before  delivery  will  be  allowed  into  Sarajevo,  further  delaying  and 
complicating  the  relief  effort. 

A.I.D.  and  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  have 
responded  generously  to  assist  the  victims  of  war  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  providing  over  $162  million  of  assistance  through 
grants  to  multilateral  agencies,  such  as  UNHCR,  ICRC,  the  U.N. 
Children's  Fund,  and  World  Health  Organization,  and  through  U.S. 
private  voluntary  agencies.  The  State  Department's  Bureau  for 
Refugee  Programs  has  provided  over  $60  million  in  monetary 
assistance.  Public  Law  480  Title  II  food  assistance  of  almost  $30 
million  has  also  been  committed.  U.S.  planes  continue  to  lead  the 
air  bridge  into  Sarajevo  delivering  life-saving  supplies  of  food, 
blankets,  and  winterization  materials.  A.I.D.  has  allocated  over 
$50  million  for  this  emergency  to  date  to  carry  out  this  relief 
program.  OFDA  has  put  in  place  a  seven-person  Disaster  Assistance 
Response  Team  to  better  manage  our  relief  efforts. 

Congress  has  provided  strong  support  and  direction  in  this 
effort.  In  October,  the  Congress  earmarked  $35  million  from  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Account  to  assist  Bosnism 
refugees.  An  additional  $20  million  of  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
dollars  was  earmarked  for  private  voluntary  organizations  for  fuel, 
construction  materials,  heating  units  amd  food  for  the  people  of 
Bosnia -Herzegovina,  Croatia  and  Kosovo. 

With  the  onset  of  harsh  winter  weather  in  the  Balkans,  the 
provision  of  winterization  supplies  became  a  top  priority,  because 
Bosnian  Serbs  had  cut  off  normal  heating  sources  in  Sarajevo  and 
larger  cities.  Much  of  the  U.S.  Government's  assistance  has 
focused  on  winterization.  For  example,  A.I.D.  contributed  plastic 
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sheeting  to  repair  roofs,  walls,  and  windows  and  sent  10,000  stoves 
and  fuel  containers.  A.I.D.  resources  are  also  being  used  to 
manufacture  winterization  materials  such  as  plastic  for  windows  and 
portable  heaters  and  stoves  right  in  Bosnia -Herzegovina.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  has  provided  excess  property  snow- clearing 
equipment  and  other  vehicles  and  ambulances,  as  well  as  winter 
clothing  and  almost  9  million  Meals  Ready  to  Eat. 

OFDA  has  targeted  its  efforts  on  providing  relief  to  the  most 
vulnerable  people  inside  of  Bosnia -Herzegovina,  especially  those  in 
urban  areas  who  have  little  capacity  to  grow  their  own  food, 
provide  their  own  heat  or,  becaxxse  of  shelling,  are  unaile  to  leave 
their  residences  without  risking  their  lives.  Our  efforts  have 
been  centered  on  winterization  of  existing  structures  which  were 
the  victims  of  shelling  or  shooting  by  providing  transparent 
plastic  to  cover  windows,  heavy  duty  plastic  to  cover  small  holes 
in  roofs  and  walls,  heaters,  stoves  and  fuel.  We  are  also 
providing  funds  to  purchase  supplemental  foods  as  a  source  of  high 
energy  protein,  especially  for  those  who  are  unable  to  cook  or  who 
have  small  children  emd,  because  of  the  conflict,  lack  many  basic 
nutrients  in  their  diets. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  international  community  to 
provide  assistance,  many  indigenous  relief  organizations  such  as 
Merhamet,  Caritas,  Dobrotvor,  and  the  Red  Cross  have  provided  much 
life-saving  assistance  and  have  done  so  with  little  fanfare.  These 
organizations  are  reaching  isolated  places  in  eastern  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  where  U.N.  convoys  have  been  few  and  far  between.  Our 
field  representatives  are  working  with  many  of  these  organizations 
to  Improve  their  distribution  systems  and  capacities  to  deliver 
relief  commodities. 

Recent  news  reports  on  hiimanltarlan  relief  in  Bosnia - 
Herzegovina  have  focused  on  reports  of  A.I.D. 's  contract  field 
representatives,  and  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  results  of  their 
findings . 

Tom  Brennan  spent  four  months- -from  July  23  to  November  23-- 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  traveling  on  seven  different  occasions  to 
various  areas  inside  of  Bosnia -Herzegovina.  Mr.  Brennan' s  final 
report  to  OFDA  included  two  main  recommendations;  that  the  U.N. 
begin  immediately  to  use  the  railroad  to  transport  relief  supplies 
from  Rascani  to  Sarajevo  and  onward  to  Zenlca;  and  that  the  U.N. 
assume  responsibility  for  the  rehabilitation,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  utilities- -electricity,  natural  gas,  emd  water- -in 
Sara j  evo . 

In  December,  Bill  Stuebner  traveled  into  eastern  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  to  attempt  to  assess  the  situation  first-hand  in  one  of 
the  Muslim-held  "pockets"  of  resistance  behind  Bosnian  Serb  lines. 

Mr.  Stuebner,  on  the  way  to  Gorazde,  visited  displaced  persons 
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centers  in  Jablanica  and  Tarcin,  finding  overcrowded  conditions  and 
poor  sanitation,  but  sufficient  food  to  eneJale  the  people  to 
survive  the  winter.  A  hospital  in  Suhadol  was  treating  mainly 
civilian  casualties  and  lacked  sufficient  surgical  equipment  and 
medicines. 

Mr.  Stuebner  joined  a  convoy,  by  foot  and  horse,  heading  for 
Gorazde  and  spent  13  hours  climbing  over  treacherous  terrain  under 
cover  of  darkness  until  the  convoy  reached  its  destination.  The 
people  in  the  convoy,  ranging  in  age  from  12  to  62,  were  carrying 
loads  from  35  to  90  pounds  in  weight.  Convoys  such  as  this  were 
making  the  dangerous  trek  over  the  mountains  three  times  a  week, 
providing  the  bulk  of  food  and  other  supplies  being  used  in  the 
Gorazde  area.  Infrequent  U.N.  convoys  supplemented  the  relief 
supplies  but  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  population 
alive.  The  weight  records  of  babies  bom  in  the  local  hospital 
which  Stuebner  excunined  showed  a  draimatic  drop  of  birth  weight 
since  the  war  began,  and  the  infant  death  rate  had  increased 
significantly  because  poorly  nourished  mothers  were  unable  to  nurse 
their  babies. 

While  in  Gorazde,  Mr.  Stuebner  learned  of  a  remote  enclave 
called  Zepa,  with  a  population  of  30,000,  which  had  been  cort^iletely 
cut  off  from  relief  assistance  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
A  U.N.  convoy  has  since  reached  this  town.  However,  efforts  to 
deliver  relief  supplies  to  Zepa  were  met  with  delays,  tying  up 
relief  workers  and  trucks  for  days  while  U.N.  officials  negotiated 
with  local  militiamen  to  allow  access.  Meanwhile  the  people  of 
Zepa  continued  to  suffer.  A  U.N.  convoy  was  subsequently  prevented 
from  reaching  Cerska,  another  isolated  enclave  in  eastern  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  and  the  U.N.  is  now  prevented  from  reaching  Sebrenica. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  Stuebner  were  not  able  to  join 
me  here  today,  since  both  have  very  recent  impressions  from  on  the 
ground.  However,  both  have  returned  to  rejoin  the  DART  team  to 
ensure  that  the  maximum  amount  of  relief  reaches  victims  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

As  Secretary  Christopher  stated  during  his  recent 
confirmation  hearing,  "Europe  and  the  world  community  in  general 
must  bring  real  pressures,  economic  and  military,  to  bear  on  the 
Serbian  leadership  to  halt  its  savage  policy  of  ethnic  cleansing." 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  world  cannot  sit  by  and  watch  the 
human  suffering  that  is  occurring  in  this  war-torn  region.  Relief 
organizations  such  as  the  ICRC,  International  Rescue  Committee 
and  others  have  made  heroic  efforts  under  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  conditions  to  assist  the  victims  of  this  tragic  man-made 
disaster.  Secretary  Christopher,  later  during  his  confirmation 
hearing,  amended  his  earlier  remarks  to  note  that  "There  are  some 
angels,  the  relief  organizations,  the  people  trying  to  accomplish 
the  feeding,  the  U.N." 
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The  U.S.  Government  will  continue  to  provide  emergency  relief 
to  those  in  need,  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  non- governmental 
organizations  and  the  U.N.,  and  work  to  develop  new  techniques  to 
overcome  this  crisis  of  access  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  If  the 
issue  of  access  is  not  addressed  forcefully  and  effectively  by  the 
international  community,  there  will  remain  serious  shortcomings  in 
our  humanitarian  relief  program  and  the  innocent  will  continue  to 
suffer  and  die. 
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Note:  New  irfonnatioB  PTT  t«f  Iff^  ptfflff"  ■««»*-  dated  Nomnba-  23.  1»2.  if  iiwfcifiiinl. 

FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA-  CIVIL  STRIFE 
Data:  June  1991  and  ongoing 

Location:  AU  republics  of  the  fonner  Yugoslav  nation  are  affected,  but  fighting  has  been  most  intense  in  Croatia 
and  Bosnia-Hercegovina  (B-H). 

No.  Dead:  An  estimated  10,000  in  the  six-month  conflict  (June  1991-January  1992)  in  Croatia;  17.000  have  died 
in  the  fighting  since  March  1992  in  B-H  (media  reports  on  E)ec.  6):  Bosnian  official  sources  put  the  death  toll 
between  150.000-200.000 

No.  Affected:  Over  5  million  displaced  people,  refugees,  and  people  in  need  within  the  former  Yugoslavia 
(TJNHCR  assessmenti;  1.4  million  of  the  total  displaced  are  in  B-H  (UNHCR  assessment) 


Total  USG  Assistance:   $162.805.279 

Background 

Since  June  1991 ,  warfare  between  the  nations  of  the 
former  state  of  Yugoslavia  has  taken  a  severe  toll  in 
lives,  displaced  large  populations,  caused  psychological 
trauma  for  a  generation  of  children,  and  inflicted 
enormous  damage  to  property  and  infrastructure. 

Six-months  of  fighting  between  Serbs  and  Croats 
followed  the  June  1991  declaration  of  ind^>endence  by 
Slovenia  and  Croatia.    A  cease-fire  was  agreed  to  in 
January  1992  and  a  U.N.  peace-keq)ing  force  was 
deployed  in  April  to  areas  of  Croatia  (till  controlled  by 
Serbs. 

Inter-ethnic  fighting  flared  anew  in  the  still  smoldering 
Yugoslav  war  after  the  republic  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina 
(B-H)  voted  for  indep«idence  on  February  29,  1992. 
The  majority  of  the  republic's  population,  made  up  of 
Muslims  (44%)  and  Croats  (17%),  voted  in  favor  of 
independence.    Most  ethnic  Serbs  (31  %  of  the  Bosnian 
population)  boycotted  the  indq>endeace  vote,  while 
Bosnian  Serb  leaders  called  for  a  leparate  Serbian 
republic  of  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina.    Since  early  April 
1992,  Bosnian  Serb  secessionists  backed  by  the 
Yugoslav  military,  Serbian  paramilitary  groups,  and  by 


Serbia  have  applied  force  to  create  such  a  Bosnian  Serb 
republic  and  to  exterminate  or  expel  all  non-Serbs  from 
its  territory. 

The  European  Community  (EC)  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  in  December  1991, 
and  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina  in  April  1992.   The  United 
States  announced  recognition  of  all  three  republics  in 
early  April.    Macedonia,  a  fourth  former  Yugoslav 
republic  that  has  also  declared  its  sovereignty,  has  not 
yet  received  widespread  international  recognition. 
Serbia  and  Montenegro,  which  remain  allied,  have 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  a  new,  truncated 
Yugoslav  state,  whose  claim  to  be  the  continuity  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  is  rejected  by  the  U.S.  and  has  not 
been  generally  accepted  by  U.N.  members.    The  United 
Nations  voted  on  September  18  to  deny  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  the  old  Yugoslav  seat  in  the  U.N. ,  asking 
them  to  reapply  as  a  new  nation. 

To  protest  Serbia's  aggression  against  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina,  the  United  Stales  and  EC  countries 
recalled  their  ambassadorv  from  Belgrade  in  mid-May. 
On  May  30,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  voted  to  impose 
economic  sanctions  on  the  Yugoslav  federation  of 
Serbia  and  Montenegro.   The  U.N.  passed  UNSCR  787 
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on  Nov.  16  which  authorizes  the  interdiction  and  search 
of  ships  and  barges  on  the  Danube  River  and  Adriatic 
Sea  destined  for  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 

General  Situation 

Despite  numerous  ceaae-fire  agreements,  fierce  fighting 
has  continued  in  the  capita]  of  Sarajevo  and  other  parts 
of  B-H.    The  stream  of  displaced  people  seeking  refuge 
in  other  rq>ublics  and  other  European  countries  has 
grown  steadily.    Civilians  still  remaining  in  Sarajevo 
and  other  B-H  cities  and  villages  have  been  cut  off  from 
normal  supply  routes  to  provide  desperately  needed  aid. 
Persistoit  reports  of  massive  violations  of  human  rights, 
including  torture,  rape,  intimidation,  and  harassment  of 
populations  in  the  process  of  'ethnic  cleansing, '  and 
atrocities  committed  in  detention  centers  have  provoked 
international  outrage. 

UNHCR,  UNICEF,  ICRC,  and  others  have  managed  to 
truck  supplies  to  accessible  areas  in  B-H;  however,  the 
relief  effort  has  been  hindered  by  security  concerns  and 
logistics  constraints.   ICRC  is  carrying  out  activities  in 
Bihac,  Banja  Luka,  Mostar,  Zeoica,  Biieliina.  Tuzla. 
Trebinie  and  other  affected  towns  and  is  also  providing 
assistance  to  46  hospitals  and  health  centers  in  B-H. 
ICRC  delegates  are  visiting  detention  centers  in  B-H  to 
investigate  corditions  and  assisting  the  release  of 
detainees  from  the  camps.    As  of  the  end  of  1992, 
ICRC  had  transferred  about  5.540  detaipftM  tn  safe 
areas.    ICRC  and  UNHCR  have  appealed  to  donors  to 
make  offers  of  temporary  protection  for  ex-detainees. 
Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  these  apt>eals.  the  ICRC  has 
severely  curtailed  this  ot)eration  because  of  a  lack  of 
avaijablft  temporary  homes  for  detainftfts  «nd  their 
finnilie.«i  in  other  countries. 

To  provide  needed  supplies  to  Sarajevo  and  other 
regions  in  B-H  cut  off  from  normal  access,  UNHCR  is 
attempting  to  cany  out  a  comprehensive  land  convoy 
system,  with  regular  visits  to  accessible  distribution 
points.  However,  widespread  fighting  and  hostile 
populations  along  convoy  routes  oftei  hinder  these 
efforts.   The  military  often  appropriates  portions  of 
relief  supplies.    Large  Muslim  population  centers  are 
routinely  encircled  by  Serb  irregulan,  making  it 
difficult  to  provide  relief.    IjOgistical  problems  are  also 
hindering  the  effort:   roads,  destroyed  bridges,  and 
tunnels  must  be  repaired  to  make  some  routes  passable, 
and  some  routes  over  minor  roads  at  high  altitudes  are 
more  difficult  because  of  winter  weather  conditions. 
Most  convoys  have  originated  in  Zagreb  or  Split,  in 
Croatia.    However,  UNHCR  has  recently  opened  a  new 


warehouse  in  Metkovic  (near  the  ixart  of  Ploce^  to 
provide  relief  supplies  to  Central  Bosnia.   UNHCR  has 
red^loyed  some  of  its  vehicle  fleet  to  Belgrade  and  has 
established  a  tecoadMry  assistance  center  there,  which 
services  refiigees  within  Serbia  and  has  provided  some 
relief  to  Sanyevo,  UNPA,  and  eastern  Booia.   In  late 
November.  U.N,  convovs  were  succeasful  in  delivering 
reUef  aasiitance  to  Srebrenica  and  Gcrutf*  in  f,'<-^ 
Bosnia.   Srebrenica  received  its  firft  delivery  since 
being  cut  off  bv  fighting  in  April  1992.    A  UNHCR 
convoy  was  also  sent  to  Zepa  and  eventually  arrived 
with  80  metric  tons  of  food  and  medical  supplies  on 
^■piufy  n 

Also  critical  to  the  delivery  of  desperately  needed  relief 
supplies  for  the  380.000  or  more  residents  of  Sarajevo 
and  suburbs  trapped  by  the  fighting  was  the  reopening 
of  the  Sarajevo  airport,  which  occurred  on  June  27, 
under  a  U.N. -negotiated  agreement.    U.N.  Protection 
Forces  (UNPROFOR)  have  been  in  place  to  shore  up 
security  for  U.N. -sponsored  flights.   Zagreb  and  Split 
are  the  staging  points  for  the  U.N.  fUghts.   Shelling  has 
continued  near  the  airport  and  elsewhere  in  the  city, 
forcing  the  suspension  of  the  airlifts  from  time  to  time, 
the  longest  period  occurring  after  an  Italian  relief 
aircraft  was  shot  down  on  Sept.  3.    Flights  did  not 
resume  until  Oct.  3.     A  U.S. 

C-130  was  hit  bv  small  aimii  firr  nn  Dec.  1  suspending 
UNHCR  airlift  operations  between  Dec.  2  and  Dec.  21 
because  of  continued  fighting  in  and  around  Sarajevo 
and  the  airoort.  Between  July  3  and  January  13.  1993. 
more  than  2.150  sorties  have  delivered  approximately 
24.000  MT  of  relief  supplies,  including  food,  MREs. 
medicine,  blankets,  and  plastic  sheeting.    A  U.S. 
European  Command  assessmoit  team  has  determined 
that  despite  these  heroic  efforts  present  deliveries  by  air 
and  land  convoys  are  leaving  a  major  shortfall.   The 
food  pipeline  for  the  Januarv-M«ff.^)  pBpnri  ^ii< 
jy;ipmv><<  «igni<^r.intly  with  the  recent  pledge  of  the  EC. 
The  additional  installment  from  the  EC  of  $14.6  million 
will  permit  the  Worid  Food  Program  rWFP^  to 
purchase  19.195  MT  of  urgently  required  food. 
■Sjgnififjtnt  bilateral  pledges  through  NGOs  have  also 
beai  confirmed. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  approved  UNSCR  781  on 
Oct.  9  to  in^KMe  a  *no-f1y  zone*  over  B-H  for  all  but 
relief  flights.   The  resolution  also  called  for  the 
placement  of  observers  at  airfields  to  monitor 
conq)liance.    Bosnian  Serbs  are  reportedly  violating  the 
"no-fly"  order.   The  United  Stales,  pptain,  «nd  France 
are  requesting  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  reconsider 
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ita  position  on  enforcine  the  'no-flv  zone'  resolution. 
The  Serbs  have  not  flown  any  combat  flights  recently, 
but  they  do  contLnue  tn  transport  anldiers.  supplies  and 
the  wounded  by  fixed-winp  aircraft  and  belicopterB. 

Th&  siege  continues  in  Gorazde,  Bihar,  Maglaj,  Tuzla, 
Srebrenica,  Travnik,  Zepa.  Gradac.  and  other  towns  in 
eastern  and  northern  B-H  that  are  resisting  Serbian 
control.   Bosansld  Brod  was  captured  on  Oct.  6,  and 
Jajce  fell  to  Serb  forces  on  Oct.  30,  forcing  a  further 
exodus  of  about  40.000  non-Serbs.    Possibly  as  many 
as  15,000  displaced  persons  from  Jajce  fled  to  Travnik, 
and  the  Red  Cross  reported  that  7,000  people  irom 
Jajce  had  arrived  in  Tomislavgrad.    Relief  agencies 
have  provided  assistance  for  the  displaced  in  Travnik. 
However,  the  city  is  coming  under  attack  by  Serb 
irregulars.    Serb  forces  now  control  70%  of  B-H. 

Cease-fire  violations  have  also  continued  in  Croatia, 
with  Slavonski  Brod,  Vinkovci,  Gospic,  and  the 
Zapanja  and  Zadar  areas  under  sporadic  attack. 
According  to  official  sources,  Croatia  supports  700.000 
registered  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  About  half  of 
the  reeistered  refugees  and  displaced  people  are  being 
sheltered  by  host  fHrnilifts    The  remainder  are  living  in 
hotels,  carrips,  rehabilitated  buildings  or  settlement 
communities.    The  Croatian  government  has  announced 
that  it  will  not  accept  any  more  refugees  from  B-H 
except  those  who  are  transiting  to  other  countries. 

The  need  to  provide  adequate  shelter  throughout  the 
former  Yugoslavia  has  become  a  top  priority  with  the 
onset  of  winter.    "Without  help,"  according  to  the 
UNHCR,  "many  people  within  the  former  Yugoslavia 
will  die  from  starvation  or  exposure  this  winter,  or  will 
be  forced  to  seek  refuge  outside  the  region."   The 
United  Slates  has  responded  to  a  U>fHCR  request  to 
provide  1  ^  million  blankets  for  use  by  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  throughout  the  region.   Tl)^  bl«nVf.ts 
were  delivered  by  POD  to  Belgrade  (400.000).  Zagreb 
(600.000^  and  Metkovic  (500.000)  for  distribution. 

Few  homes  in  Sarajevo  have  windc  s  or  a  lource  of 
heat.    The  POD  has  provided  125  tons  of  plastic 
sheeting  since  the  beginning  of  the  Sarajevo  airlift  to 
help  winterize  the  city  and  surrounding  areas.    Serb 
forces  have  cut  off  natural  gas,  which  heats  Sarajevo. 
The  disruption  of  public  utilities  is  a  serious  threat  to 
the  survivability  of  the  population  during  the  winter. 
The  highest  priorities  in  Sarajevo  are  fuel  for  heating 
and  warmth  items  such  as  sleeping  b^g*,  b)«i)^et«, 
clothes,  and  stoves.   Temperatures  have  dropt>ed  to  a 


regular  fourteen  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  night  and  do  not 
rise  above  freezing  during  the  day.    UNHCR  intends  to 
Qifp  i[nfx>rting  firewood  and  possibly  coal.   However, 
deliveries  rjunnt  hf  gii.f«pt><id.    OFDA  has  provided 
10.000  kerosene-b'irni^ig  t'eaters  and  five-gallon  ierrv 
fpj  fnr  distribution  in  Bosnia.   The  shipment  of  liouid 
fiiel  and  distribution  «<^"  I'^mnina  a  problem.  Health 
conditions  in  Sarajevo  are  rqxsrtedly  deteriorating  due 
to  the  lack  of  water  and  sanitation,  with  outbreaks  of 
typhoid,  scurvy,  and  jaundice  rqx>rted. 

The  U.N.  has  proposed  a  two-pronged  approach  to 
address  shelter  needs:    the  rehabilitation  and  upgrading 
of  existing  structures  where  practicable,  and  the 
establishment  of  refugee  camps.    Twenty  camps  are 
projected  for  Croatia,  with  sites  identified  for  another 
20  for  contingency  purposes.    Some  housing  assistance 
may  be  forthcoming,  as  the  United  Nations  Industrial 
Etevelopment  OrtjaniTiitinn  (UNTDO)  on  December  26 
approved  a  $7.3  piillinn  proiect  to  construct 
prefabricated  buildings  to  house  refugees  in  Croatia. 
The  UNHCR  shelter  projects  in  B-H  include  1)  shelter 
repair  kits,  2)  construction  of  pre-fab  imits,  3) 
rehabilitation  of  existing  "collective  facilities,"  and  4) 
winterized  tents.    Continued  fighting  is  disrupting  the 
implementation  of  this  plan. 

UNHCR  convened  an  international  meeting  on  July  29, 
focusing  on  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia.   The  first  meeting  of  the  Follow-up 
Committee  sent  an  inter-agency  team  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia  from  Aug.  9  to  16  to  assess  needs.    A  new 
consolidated  U.N.  appeal,  based  on  the  team's  findings, 
was  announced  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Follow-up 
Committee  on  Sept.  4  in  Geneva.  The  overall  needs  for 
the  period  S^tember  1992  to  April  1993  were 
estimated  at  over  $1  billion.   The  U.N.  appeal  was  for 
$434,165,800  to  cover  life-threatening  priority  needs 
(food,  shelter,  medical  services)  to  be  addressed  by  the 
United  Nations  system  and  other  humanitarian 
organizations.    A  new  U.N,  appeal  has  been  issued, 
based  on  a  revised  budget  of  $642.493.793  through 
March  1993.   The  World  Food  Program  fWFP)  has 
taken  over  from  UNHCR  the  ipnbiljytion  of  food 
resources.    WFP  assesses  total  food  requirements  for 
refugees  in  need  of  food  assistance  for  the  period 
January-March  1993  at  175.466  MT.    Pledges  as  of 
December  31.  1992  totaled  149.892  MT. 
On  Aug.  13,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  authorized  the 
use  of  any  necessary  means  to  guarantee  the  delivery  of 
relief  supplies  to  civilians.   A  separate  resolution 
demanded  free  access  for  ICRC  and  others  to  all  camps 
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in  Bosnia  and  biunane  treatment  for  all  those  detained. 
The  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission,  in  an  emergency 
session  on  Aug.  14,  sent  a  r^resentative  to  Bosnia  to 
investigate  reported  atrocities.    An  international 
conference  on  the  former  Yugoslavia  (ICFY)  was  held 
in  London  Aug.  26-28,  co-chaired  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  European  Community.   Despite 
apparent  progress  in  the  talks,  in  the  Bosnian  Serbs' 
promise  to  put  heavy  arms  under  international  control 
and  to  yield  some  territory,  the  fighting  has  continued 
in  6-H.    Another  outcome  of  the  conference  has  been 
an  enlarged  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  to  protect  relief 
convoys  and  monitor  an  arms  embargo.    There  are  now 
22.170  U.N-  peacekeepers  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

On  December  20.  Serbia  held  its  presidential  and 
parliamentary  elections.   The  two  candidaiwi  nmniny 
for  Serbian  President  seemed  to  offer  a  clear  choice 
between  war  and  i>eace.    President  SloN^'f  ^jlnsrvir 
rjTTipiiigned  on  support  for  rt^r^ir  .Serbs  in  Bosnia  and 
Croatia.    His  challenger.  Yugoslav  prime  minister 
Milan  Panir,  promised  to  bring  immediate  peace  to  the 
region.    Milosevic  received  55  percent  of  the  vote  while 
Panic  received  35  percent  according  to  official  returns, 
although  many  irrepularities  occurred  in  the  voting.    In 
parliamentary  elections,  hard-line  Serbian  nationalist 
parties  captured  ro'igbly  ^  percent  of  the  vote- 
Tensions  and  fingenwinting  have  escalated  in  Bosnia 
because  of  the  assassination  of  Bosnian  Depurv  Prime 
Minister  Hakiia  Turailic.  a  Musjim   hv  «  Serbian 
soldier  in  Sarajevo  on  January  8.    While  being  escorted 
from  the  Sarajevo  Airport,  by  U.N,  soldiers  in  an 
armed  raersonnel  carrier.  Turailic  was  shot  several  times 
at  an  unauthorized  cbecktwint  on  a  den^ilitarized  road. 
Efforts  are  underway  to  interrogate  all  persoimel  who 
were  at  the  scene  of  the  assassination.   It  is  not  known 
how  the  rear  doors  of  the  bullet-proof  vehicle  were 
opened.  tbii«  fnalring  Turailic  vii|pgf«hle  to  such  an 
attack.    The  United  Nations  cnrnmander  in  Bosnia 
admitted  that  his  soldiers  fiuled  to  twovide  adequate 
security  to  Turailic. 

The  ICFY  conference  reconvened  on  January  2  under 
the  leadership  of  Cvrus  Vance,  the  U.N.  represeoUtive. 
and  Lord  David  Owen  of  the  EC  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland.    A  peace  plan  calling  for  thr.  B«t«b]iiy}iment 
of  a  decentralized  state  in  B-H  was  introduced.   The 
nation  would  be  divided  into  10  provinces  with  iwlitical 
power  balanced  among  Serbs.  Croats,  and  Muslims. 


Bosnian  Serbs  would  not  be  txrmitted   to  create  a 
sovereign  state  within  p-H.  The  Vance/Owen  proposals 
are  still  under  negotiation. 


Atsittanco  Provided  by  iha  U.S.  Govammant 

(Note:  Please  see  Siauuion  Report  No.  6  (Oa.  9. 
1992)  for  a  detaiied  description  of  U.S.  government 
assistance  during  FY  1991  and  FY  1992. 

FY  1993 

In  October  1992,  the  U.S.  Congress  earmarked  $35 
million  from  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Accoimt  to  assist  refugees  in  Croatia,  Slovenia,  and  B- 
H.    An  additional  $20  million  was  made  available  to 
PVOs  for  donations  of  fuel,  construction  materials, 
heating  imits,  and  food  for  the  people  of  B-H,  Croatia, 
and  Kosovo.   RP  is  administering  the  $35  million,  and 
the  $20  million  will  be  obligated  by  OFDA. 

OFDA  commitments  to  date,  in  FY  1993,  include  an 
airlift  of  1,160  rolls  of  special  order  plastic  sheeting 
suitable  for  windows,  and  additional  transport  costs  for 
10,000  heating  stoves.   In  November,  OFDA  arranged 
to  send  a  second  consultant  to  assist  with  operational 
aspects  of  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  humanitarian 
relief  effort.    OFDA  also  sent  two  experts  to  assess  the 
feasibility  of  using  excess  DOD  Bailey  bridging  on  the 
road/rail  route  from  the  B-H  port  of  Ploce  to  Sarajevo. 
A  grant  to  VITA  was  increased  in  December  for  the 
assessment  «nd  j^lf.mentatjon  phases  of  UNHCR's 
Lx>gistic«  Mnpiigftment  System.    OFDA  is  also  funding 
«  tacbpical  sm>tx)rt  position  for  the  VITA  grant  with 
UNHCR. 

OFDA  dispatched  a  disaster  assistance  response  team 
(DARTl  to  Zagreb  on  Dec.  12  to  TffP'g''  'b^ 
refugee/displaced  persons  assistance  programs  and  to 
monitor  the  distribution  activities  of  UNHCR.  NGOs. 
and  intematioiul  donors.    The  DART  consists  "f  '"ti 
leader  Rene  Carrillo.  an  infonr"^"n  "fficer.  an 
«rf]piniiitratiye  ofBrw,  «  military  liaison  officer,  a 
refugee/displaced  persons  specialist,  and  a  field 
consultsnt.   Jop  Braman  and  Bill  Stuebner.  the  DART 
field  con^'lt^n^i  T*vclod  to  B-H  to  assess  humanitarian 
needs.   The  DAJtT  will  coordinate  OFDA  activities  and 
other  hiinMnitapan  fpitiitjves  throughout  former 
Yugoslavia. 
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■pjii^  «HmJ^i«tT»tivf,  «nd  equipment  costs  for  sending  « 
DART  to  Itgreh  «fe  recent  eroeiises  incurred  bv 
OFDA.   Two  bridge  experts  were  also  sent  bv  OFDA 
to  sssjgt  in  the  instsllstion  of  the  Bailev  bridging 
between  Ploce  snd  Sarajevo.    One  OFDA  consultsnt 
WIS  used  to  monitor  the  distribution  of  MREs  snd  to 
provide  sssistsnce  to  vir-tims  in  B-H.  Croatis.  snd 
Kosovo.   Two  additional  OFDA  gnmts  have  been 
allocated  but  not  obligated.  The  American  Red  Cross  is 
to  provide  food,  hygiene,  and  baby  parcels  to  IFRC  and 
ICRC  in  B-H  with  one  of  the  grants,  and  the  other 
grant  to  IRC  is  to  provide  winterization  materials  in  B- 
H.    Funds  have  also  been  obligated  to  support  DART 
emergency  relief  programs  in  Croatia  and  B-H. 

As  of  Jan.  13.  RP  has  programmed  $26.137.455 
million  of  the  $35  million,  distributed  to  the  following 
international  organizations:   UNHCR  $10  million; 
ICRC  $3  million;  IFRC  $2  million;  UNICEF  $3 
million;  U.N.  World  Food  Program  $1  million;  WHO 
$2  million;  and  IRC  $5.137  million. 

The  Office  of  Food  for  Peace  (FFP)  has  committed  $20 
million  worth  of  food  commodities  and  transport  costs 
for  the  relief  effort  in  FY  1993.   The  initial  $10  million 
was  provided  for  the  purchase  and  transport  of  20.079 
MT  of  food  for  B-H,  Slovenia,  Croatia,  and 
Macedonia.    This  entire  $10  million  in  food  assistance 
has  been  programm«l  through  the  American  Red  Cross, 
working  in  coniunction  with  ICRC.  IFRC.  Church 
World  Service,  and  the  Brother's  Brother  Foundation. 
The  bulk  of  the  commodities  provided  were  wheat 
flour,  vegoil.  beans,  wheat,  rice.  a"H  mp^mwil 

Of  the  remaining  $10  million  in  1993  hhF  assistance. 
$3.57  million  has  been  approved  for  Catholic  Relief 
Services  (CRS).  to  monetize  12.124  MT  of  wheat  and 
use  most  of  the  local  proceeds  to  winterize  and  operate 
refugee  r«mp«  ip  Macedonia.    The  remair'Hi'T  of  the 
funds  obtjiined  froyn  monetization  will  be  used  for  the 
direct  feeding  of  Macedonian  refugees.    AID  has 
several  prnfnim.«;  under  funding  consideration  with  the 
pmaininp  $6.4  million  in  FY  1993. 

Since  October  1,  1992,   DOD  has  provided  580  MT  of 
rlnfj^iny  wnrih  $4  S  tti'"'"":  sleeping  bags  valued  at 
$158.000;  2  million  MREs  valued  H  $0  2  m'!'"T;  ""^ 
heavy  equipment,  vehicles,  and  miscellaneous 
equipment  valued  at  $2.134.100.  DOD  has  also 
delivered  four  Bailey  bridges,  together  with  the 
necessary  equipment  to  construct  them,  valued  at 
approximately  $500,000. 


Summary  of  USG  Aatistanca 

FY  1991 

Total  ftp $1,000,000 

FY  1992 

Total FHA/OFDA    $3,760,201 

Total  RP $33,632, 138 

Total  DOD $44,849,574 

Total  A.I. D.  Europe  Bureau  (funded)   .     $619,900 

Total  FHA/FFP $9,350,000 

TOTAL  FY  1992    $92,331,813 

USG  Assistance  in  FY  1993 

OFDA  Assistance 

OFDA  plastic  sheeting  and  transport  (B-H)  {estimated 

replacement  value}    $306,600 

Purchase  and  airlift  of  transparent 

plastic  (B-H) $471,000 

Transport  costs  for  10,000  stoves  (B-H)    .  .  .  $345,740 

Administrative  costs  of  OFDA  consultant  .  .  .  $118,789 

Additional  costs  of  OFDA  contractor $440 

Administrative  costs  of  bridge  experts  (B-H)  .  .  $27,104 

Grant  to  VITA  for  mmmndity  tracking 

system $187.531 

T«-hnigal  support  for  UNHCR's  logistical 

management  system $18.325 

Cfimputer  laptops  &  adaptors  for  DART      .  .  .  $10.160 

AHirjir^intrative  costs  of  OFDA  consultant  to 
nxmitor  MRE  distribution  and  to  assist  emergency 
virtjms $31.107 

Adminirtrative  costs  of  DA^T  '"I"  leader  and  two 
DART  members $121.838 

Grant  to  IRC  (allocated^ $5.500.000 

Grant  to  American  Red  Cross  (allocated)  .  .  $1.442.985 

Additional  costs  of  bridge  experts  (B-H)    ....  $92.292 

Funds  to  support  DART  emergency  relief 

program $100.000 
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RP  As^istancv 

GrMU  to  UNHCR.  ICRC,  IFRC.  UNICEF, 

WFP,  WHO,  «nd  flRC  (B-H,  Croatia, 

■nd  Slovenia) $26.137.455 

FFP  AasistancB 

Food  commodities  and  tiansport S13. 570.000 

POD  Assistance 

Value  of  580  MT  of  clothing/blankets  ....  $4.500.000 

Value  of  2  0  million  MREa $9.200.000 

Value  of  sleepJDE  bags $158.000 

Value  of  17  picloip  trucks $267.700 

Value  of  10  utility  trucks     $170.200 

Value  of  8  ambulances $152.000 

Value  of  17  1.5  kw  generators $13.600 

Value  of  flakvests      $36.700 

Value  of  1  fire  truck    $40.000 

Value  of  70  MT  of  urea $51.400 

Value  of  3  snow  plows/trucks $159.500 

Value  of  2  towed  snow  blast  broocas    $122.700 

Value  of  3  Mercedes-Benz  5-ton  dump  trucks    $110.000 

Value  of  3  Case  front  loaders $68.400 

Value  of  2  motorized  urea  gpreaders     $30.800 

Value  of  4  road  graders    $224.000 

Value  of  1  towed  urea  spreader $12.100 

Value  of  pallet  racks  for  Split  airport $175.000 

Value  of  4  BaUey  bridge  kiu  (ahipped)      .  .  .  $500,000 
Transportation  and  related  costs    $5.000.000 


Total  OFDA $8.773.911 

Total  RP $26. 137.455 

Total  FFP    $13.570.000 

Total  DOD $20.992.100 

TOTAL  FY  1993    $69.473.466 

TOTAL         »162.805.279 


Assittanc*  Providad  by  U.S.  Voluntary  Agancias 

The  private  voluntary  organizanons  have  reported  the 
following  contributions: 

Adve&tist  Developmeot  and  Relief  Ageacy  -  tent  food, 
blankets,  medicine,  baby  food,  and  dried  milk  to 
Zagreb  for  distribution  through  50  centers  in  Croatia. 
ADRA/Germany  has  sent  relief  supplies  valued  at 
$2,000,000,  and  $560.000  of  relief  supplies  are 
expected  to  arrive  soon  in  Bosnia-Hercegevina. 
including  Sarajevo. 

American  Croatian  ReUef  Project  -  soit  8  40-ft. 
containers  and  one  20-ft.  container  of  food,  clothing, 
medical  supplies,  and  equipment  to  Croatia  and  B-H. 
ACRF  estimates  the  value  of  the  goods  at  about 
$1,000,000. 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  -  flew  an 
airlift  of  food  to  Sarajevo  and  worked  with  the  IRC, 
Caritas,  and  others  to  distribute  the  food.   AJJDC  has 
purchased  2.000  square  meters  of  hard  plastic  sheeting 
and  10.000  square  meters  of  soft  plastic  sheeting  to 
winterize  brokai  windows  in  B-H.   The  shipment  of 
plastic  sheeting  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Split  shortly. 

American  Red  Cross  -  sent  2,500  food  parcels  to  ICRC 
for  distribution  in  B-H,  and  is  acc^ting  cash  donations. 
ARC  is  currently  seeking  funds  and  determining  new 
ways  to  assist  the  needy. 

AmeriCares  -  has  flown  over  497  MT  of  relief  supplies, 
as  well  as  doctors  and  nurses,  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia.   Return  flights  have  been  used  to  evaciute 
wounded  and  orphaned  children.    A  portion  of  the 
supplies  were  distributed  to  refugees  from  B-H  in 
Hungary.    AmeriCares  estimates  the  value  of  the 
supplies  *"ifT^'*id  on  its  20  airlifts  in  excess  of 
$34.000.000. 

AMURT  (Ananda  Marga  Universal  Relief  Team)  -  has 
been  channeling  food,  blankets,  and  clothes  to  Croatia 
and  Bosnia  through  their  units  in  Europe. 
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B^tist  Worid  Alliuce  -  hu  provided  funds  for  relief  to 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Croatia,  as  well  as  food,  seeds, 
plastic  sheeting,  and  financial  aid  Arough  other 
organizations.  Distribution  fry  K^rP  inong  refiigees 
and  displaced  persons  throughout  Croatia  and  into 
Bosnia-HercegovLj*   P^A  htlf  fjr*^  Wl  fgT°^'PW* 
with  AID,  and  the  Red  Cross  for  over  1.000  MT  of 
food  assistance  and  is  shipping  25.000  lbs,  of  seeds 
to  Croatia. 

Brother's  Brother  Foundation  (BBF)  -  has  sent  or 
committed  over  700  MT  of  food,  medical  supplies, 
w]lftr.T  elot^ji^g^  and  seeds,  all  valued  at  $19.000.000. 
to  Croatia,  B-H.  and  Serbia.    Consignees  are  the 
Baptist  Union,  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Croatia,  and  Methamet,  (a  Bosnian 
Muslim  NGO).   On  Aug.  13,  BBF  sent  an  ocean-going 
container  of  medical  and  other  relief  supplies  to  B-H,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Croatian  Fraternal  Union  of 
America.    In  September  and  October.  BBF  shipped 
470.000  pieces  of  winter  clot^JT'E  '"  Croatia  and  B-H. 
provided  by  U.S.  POD.    BBF  has  agreed  to  a  DOD 
request  that  they  collect  blankets,  winter  clothing. 
sleeping  bags,  etc.  for  a  DOD  shipment  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia  before  the  end  of  January. 

CARE  -  delivered  relief  goods  (medicine,  food,  and 
hygienic  supplies)  to  the  commiuities  of  Hrasnic, 
Tesanje,  and  Jajce  in  B-H  in  late  August.    CARE 
estimates  the  value  of  supplies  provided  since  December 
1991  to  be  $1,200,000.   CARE  is  striving  to  raise 
$400.000  to  continue  feeding  refugees  in  B-H. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  (CRS)  -   is  working  with 
UNHCR  on  winterizing  refugee  centers  in  Macedonia. 
Church  World  Service  (CWS)  -  distributed  $70,000 
worth  of  medicine  and  blankets  with  funds  raised  by  a 
September  1991  appeal.    CWS  issued  a  second  appeal 
and,  as  of  Aug.  10,  had  sent  an  additional  $72,000  in 
contributions.   In  early  August,  CWS  sent  a  shipment 
of  medical  supplies  into  Sarajevo  in  cooperation  with 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  Lutheran  World 
Federation.    CWS  also  provided  $1,000,000  to 
UNICEF  for  blankets  for  childrea  and  is  donating 
$200,000  in  Blanket  Program  funds  for  blankets  for 
refugees  in  Serbia  and  Croatia.   In  cooperation  with  the 
American  Red  Cross.  CWS  sent  $2.024.000  in  A.I.D. 
food  to  Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF>  and  others 
for  distribution  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia.    During  early 
December.  CWS  transported  j]  rijlljon  worth  of 
medicines  to  hospitals  and  clinics  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia.    A  $3.000.000  emergwicv  shipment  of 


medicines  and  medical  supplies  was  sent  bv  U.S. 
chujches  as  a  C3iristmas  present  to  people  in  B-H. 
Distribution  of  the  medicines  to  hospitals  and  clinics 
wj|l  rjimnfwpi^jt  aftiw  tnii"»fy  1.  1993. 

Direct  Relief  IptoTT)'^?ll«l  ^RT*  -  h"  completed  six 
medical  assistance  shipments  to  Bosnia.  Croatia,  and 
Serbia.    Medical  supplJW  ^ffiproorted  include 
antibiotics,  analgesics,  local  anesthetics,  bufp  crMm, 
sutures,  instruments,  syringes,  and  surgical/first  aid 
supplies  to  treat  tr»"pi«  wminds.   The  value  of  all 
medical  suiwlies  contributed  is  about  $150.000  and  the 
six  shipments  swit  have  weighed  apprnxitrMtelv  1.75 
tons. 

Doctors  of  the  World  (American  affiliate  of  Medecins 
du  Monde)  -  in  cooperation  with  the  Harvard 
International  AIDS  Institute,  established  a  vaccination 
project  in  Kosovo  (an  Albanian  enclave  in  Serbia)  to 
immunJTj',  250,000  children  in  the  area  against  polio  and 
other  childhood  diseases.    The  project  is  supported  by 
government  agencies,  foundations,  corporations,  and 
private  individuals,  including  the  Albanian  Society  of 
New  York,  UNICEF  ($100,000),  Popper  Foundation  of 
Switzerland  ($70,000),  and  ICN-  Galenika 
Pharmaceutical  Co.  ($70,000).   Negotiations  are 
currently  underway  to  open  an  international  mmmnnirY 
health  center  for  children  in  FerizajAJrosevac.  Kosovo. 
The  focus  of  the  new  medical  facility  will  be  treat  the 
infections  of  young  children  in  the  city  and  its 
surrounding  areas.    A  training  center  for  local  public 
health  doctors  will  also  be  contained  in  the  facility. 

Interchurcb  Medical  Assistance  (IMA)  -  has  provided 
medicine  and  medical  supplies  to  Croatia  and  Serbia 
through  their  member  and  associate-member  programs. 

International  Medical  Corps  (IMC)  -  sent  a  fact-finding 
group  to  B-H  to  discuss  with  gnveTpment  officials  the 
creation  of  an  IMC  trauma  and  emergency  hospital  and 
medic  trsining  program.  IMC  is  in  the  process  of 
seeking  private  sector  fimding. 

International  Orthodox  Christian  Charities  HOCC^  - 
opened  an  lOCC  office  ia  Belgrade  during  December 
1992.    With  private  funding.  lOCC  acquired  600  metric 
tons  of  wheat  flour  from  Hungary  and  expects  to 
purchase  and  deliver  100  metric  tons  every  ten  days 
for  displaced  Serbs  in  Serbia  and  Bosnia.    Medical 
supphes  valued  at  $)  5  ipillinn  have  also  been  delivered 
to  those  in  need  with  the  assistance  of  the  Relief 
Commission  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church. 
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International  Rescue  Committee  (IRQ  -  scot  a  team, 
funded  by  an  OFDA  grant,  to  the  conflict  area*  to  work 
with  local  and  international  agencies  in  the  relief  effort. 
IRC  has  been  assessing  for  the  Government  of  Croatia 
v/ays  of  housing  the  large  number  of  refiigees  from  B-H 
and  conducting  a  building  reconstruction  program.   IRC 
is  also  running  a  warehouse  and  food  distribution 
program  out  of  Split,  as  well  as  the  overall  monitoring 
of  service  delivery.   IRC's  winterization  program 
involves  contracts  with  local  factories  to  provide  stoves 
and  plastic.   Tb"  fP*"  H"'»'"Jt«"'"'  Assistance 
Coordination  and  Operations  office  in  Split  allows 
NGOs  to  coordinate  the  distribution  of  relief  supplies 
and  JnforTTTtjnn  ffotn  assessment  trips.  Assessments 
hsve  been  done  in  central  and  eastern  Bosnia. 
Macedonia.  Dalmatia.  and  the  Kosovo  region. 

Lutheran  World  Relief  -  has  provided  $150,000  for 
emergency  supplies  for  Croatia  and  B-H,  including 
food,  medicine,  temporary  shelter,  and  water  pumping 
and  well  drilling  equipment. 

MAP  International  -  has  provided  over  $7,000,000 
worth  of  medical  supplies  for  Croatia,  B-H,  and 
Macedonia.    MAP  has  also  delivered  12  WHO 
emergency  kits  to  Croatia  and  Belgrade.    MAP 
earmarked  $2,000,000  in  medicine  for  an  August 
shipment  to  B-H.    A  $500.000  shipment  of  medical 
supplies  is  expected  to  be  delivered  in  February. 

Operation  USA  -  airlifted  $158,000  worth  of  emergency 
medicine  and  clinical  supplies  to  Sarajevo.    Operation 
USA  is  working  through  Equilibre,  a  French  NGO. 

Project  Hope  -  fielded  a  3-person  team  from  April  5  to 
9,  funded  by  an  A.I.D.  Europe  Bureau  grant,  to 
determine  medical  needs  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina.    On 
June  15,  Project  Hope  shipped  $3,000,000  ($600,000 
funded  by  A.I.D.)  worth  of  medical  supplies  to 
Medecins  sans  Frontieres  in  Zagreb  for  distribution  in 
B-H.    DOD  provided  air  transport  to  Graz  for  one-half 
of  the  shipment. 

World  Relief  (WR)  -  has  contributed  nearly  $45,000  to 
four  Croatian  Christian  groups  to  provide  soap,  diapers, 
and  toiletries  for  refugee  ftunilies.   In  September.  WR 
shipped  over  $20.000  in  venrm*^  r»rr.  roppliea  to 
refugees  in  Luiblana.  Slovenia.    Additional 
contributions  in  November  permitted  WR  to  deliver 
more  than  $250.000  in  medical  supplies  to  those 
affected  by  conflict  in  Mostar.  The  distribution  of  all 
relief  assistance  shipped  in  September  and  November 


was  handled  by  Aeaoe.  the  relief  arm  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Croatia.    WR  it  also  helping 
partners  in  their  efforts  to  provide  peraonal  care 
supplie*  >|^'<  h^'iflP  fuel  to  refugees  in  the  Serbian 
cities  of  Novj  f"f,  Pfffln  Petrovac.  and  Belgrade. 

World  Vision  Relief  and  Dcvdopmeot  (WVRD)  -  is 
implementing  a  $60,000  project  that  provides  food, 
blankets,  beds,  medicine,  and  a  truck  through  Agape. 
WVRD  is  providing  2.000  refugee*  in  the  city  of 
Osiiek.  Croatia,  warm  mf'«  «<.ilv  thmuyh  thrw> 
frying  Iri*^""  during  the  months  between  October 
1992-March  1993.  Other  relief  efforU  bv  World  Vision 
in  Oniek  include  replacing  it'*  |p«t«l|ing  windows  in 
buildingi"  '^«ni*g'^  t>y  bombings,  and  the  provision  of 
h|iif;)frt«,  medicine,  medical  sutrplies.  and  a  truck. 

Other  organizations  acc^ting  donations  for  victims  of 
the  war  in  the  foraoer  Yugoslavia  include  the  American 
Jewish  World  Service,  American  Refugee  Committee, 
Presiding  Bishop's  Fund/Episcopal  Church,  Unitarian 
Universalist  Service  Committee,  and  U.S.  Committee 
for  UNICEF. 


Assistance  Provided  by  the  Intamstional 
CommunitY 

International  Organizations 

European  Community  (EC)  -  has  attempted  to  mediate 
the  conflicts  by  sending  observers  to  crisis  areas  and 
sponsoring  a  peace  conference.    The  EC  had  committed 
or  pledged  a  total  of  $388.085.000  for  relief  operations 
as  of  Dec  1 .     EC  contributions  «xe  in  kind  as  well  as 
cash.    EC  food  commoHitv  pledges  will  total  95.849 
MT  during  the  Januarv-March  1993  period.  The  EC  has 
provided  a  task  force  to  assist  UNHCR  with  staff 
operating  in  B-H. 

FAQ  -  assesses  overall  supply  and  agricultural 
production  in  accessible  areas  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

International  Federation  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
Societies  (IFRC)  -  works  with  local  chapters  in  non- 
conflict  areas  to  coiiq>lement  the  work  of  ICRC  and 
UNHCR.   The  IFRC  has  16  delegates  in  place 
supporting  local  societies.   The  IFRC  '«  p"Tgirg  '*'^ 
protective  shelters  opened  for  ex -detainees  in  Karlovac. 
Croatia. 

International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  -  as  a 
neutral  intermediary,  has  worked  in  Yugoslavia  since 
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iiiid-1991,  acting  in  its  tnulitional  role  of  providing 
protection  and  emergeacy  medical  assistance,  tracing 
missing  persons,  and  disseminating  information  on 
international  humanitarian  law.   The  ICRC  distributed 
over  5.000  MT  of  family  parcels  d<»ated  by  Red  Cross 
national  societies,  over  4.900  MT  tons  of  bulk  food, 
and  1.143  MT  of  non-food  items,  as  well  as  130  tons  of 
medical  supplies  to  hospitals.   ICRC  was  asaisting 
367.513  beneficiaries  in  December  and  plfnn*^  '" 
increase  its  relief  proettun  to  500.000  beneficiaries  by 
March  1993.   A  first  ICRC  appeal  was  launched  on 
Sept.  9,  1991,  and  a  revised  appeal  was  issued  on  April 
21,  1992.   The  latest  appeal  in  October  requested  some 
$39.8  million. 

OPEC  -  provided  $100,000  for  relief  supplies  for  B-H 
to  be  administered  by  UNICEF. 

UNICEF  -  has  carried  out  a  program  in  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina,  providing  milk  for  infants,  vaccines,  and 
emergency  health  kits  to  meet  the  needs  of  womm  and 
children.    UNICEF  donated  $250,000.  Under  the  U.N. 
appeal,  UNICEF  is  focusing  on  information  programs, 
supplementary  feeding  programs,  assistance  to  sick 
children,  and  vaccination  programs.    Several  projects 
have  also  been  implemented  to  deal  with  psvcholopical 
trauma  in  children  most  severely  affected  by  the 
conflict. 

UNHCR  -  the  designated  lead  agency,  began  a  program 
complementing  that  of  ICRC  in  November  1991. 
Woridng  with  people  displaced  by  the  war,  UNHCR 
distributes  food  and  other  relief  items  and  provides 
social  services  and  transport  and  logistics  assistance. 
UNHCR,  as  coordinator  of  humanitarian  assistance  in 
the  field,  has  established  22  offices  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  with  eight  additional  offices  being  pUnnwH 

UNHCR/UNICEF/WHO  -  launched  joint  appeals  in 
December  1991  and  April  1992.    A  joint  U.N.  appeal 
in  May  for  over  $165  million  superseded  the  April 
appeal.    On  July  29,  the  UNHCR  convened  an 
international  meeting  on  himunitarian  aid  to  the  victims 
of  civU  strife  in  Yugoslavia.    A  Follow-Up  Committee, 
consisting  of  a  'core  group*  of  govemmoits  and 
international  agencies,  was  formed.   The  Follow-up 
Committee  agreed  at  its  first  meeting  to  aead  an  inter- 
agency team  to  assess  the  humanitarian  needs  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.   The  assessment  team's  nport  was 
the  basis  for  discussion  at  a  UNHCR  meeting  in  Geneva 
on  S^t.  4,  at  which  a  new  consolidated  appeal  for 
$434,165,800  was  announced.   The  appeal  was  revised 


for  a  new  total  of  $642.493.793  for  the  period  Januarv- 
Mareh  1993. 

WHO  -   is  carrying  out  a  program  to  provide  support 
for  war  traumatized  childrva,  to  rehabilitate  health 
sovicet,  to  provide  eMeatial  drugs,  and  to  monitor  the 
impact  of  the  conflict  on  existing  health  infrastructure. 
WHO  has  provided  UNHCR  with  health  kiu  which  will 
provide  basic  medical  care  for  20,000  people  for  three 
months,  and  has  developed  a  health  strategy,  employing 
a  team  of  specialists,  to  look  at  health  problems  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.   W}f  r>  [[««  m  area  office  in  Zagreb 
and  field  offices  in  Belgrade.  Sarajevo.  Split,  and  Vitez. 

WFP  -  has  taken  over  the  procurement  of  food  supplies 
which  are  subsequently  distributed  by  UNHCR.    WFP 
receives  pledges  from  the  EC  and  bilateral  sources  and 
pMlfM  purchases  locally. 


Governments 

G-24  Governments  had  committed  the  following  as  of 

Dec.  1. 

Australia  -  $786,000 
Austria  -  $23.175.000 
Belgium  -  $6.256.000 
Canada  -  $23.137.000 
Denmark  -  $27.892.000 
Finland  -  $2,493,000 
France  -  $34.435.000 
Germany  -  $71.051.000 
Greece  -  $1.413.000 
Iceland  -  $140.000 
Ireland  -  $560.000 
Italy  -  $36.495.000 
Japan  ■  $24.510.000 
Luxembourg  -  $2.^4.000 
Netherlands  -  $22.792.000 
New  Zealand  -  $97,000 
Norway  -  $25.627.000 
Portugal  -  $438.000 
Spain  -  $1066.000 
Sweden  -  $22,920,000 
Switzerland  -  $32.465.000 
Turkey  -  K113.700 
United  Kingdom  -  $58,510.000 
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Assistance  from  the  above  countries  includes  a  snow- 
clearing  team  and  a  mobile  surgical  unit  (France); 
plastic  sheeting  for  shelter  and  funds  to  assist  refugees 
in  Croatia  (Italy);  a  transport  unit  and  winterization 
of  a  refugee  camp  in  eastern  Croatia  (the 
Netherlands);  shelter  projects  and  tmcks  (Sweden); 
and  trucks  and  drivers  (United  Kingdom).  Some  of 
the  above  countries  are  also  contributing  to 
UNPROFOR. 

The  following  govenunaus  have  also  contributed  to  the 
relief  effort  in  Reformer  Yugoslavia: 

Algerii  -  iSO.OOO  to  the  U.N,  appeal 

Cyprus  -  $67.000  to  the  U.N,  appeal 

Czech  and  Slov.k  FR  -  125.000  to  the  U.N,  appeal 

Indonesii  -  SIOO.OOO  to  the  U.N,  appeal 

Iran  -  leot  15  tnickloadt  of  food  and  medical  supplies 

for  B-H. 

Liechtenstein  -  S19.737  to  UNHCR 

Malu  -  S5.000  to  the  U.N,  appeal 

Morocco  -  SIO.OOO  to  the  U.N,  appeal 

Russia  ■  plans  to  send  technical  experts. 

Saudi  Arabia  -  leot  four  flights  to  Sarajevo,  delivering 

more  than  $27,000,000  in  cash  and  several  metric  tons 

of  food. 

Thailand  -  $4,000  lo  UNHCR 

Tunisia  -  $2,000  to  UNHCR 


United  Arab  t="'i'««««  Red  Creaccat  -  aeat  10  tons  of 
medicine  and  12  ions  of  food  to  B-H  and  suppUed 
refugees  in  Croatia  widi  locally-purchased  medicine 
aod  food. 


Diftcto 

Office  ^f  U.S.  Foreign  DiMtter  Assistance 


Non-Governmental  Organizations 
Aefimd  -  $400.000  to  U.N,  appeal 
CR  Alcerien  -  $83.732  to  U.N,  appeal 
Centre  International  Eacpera  -  $60.000  to  U.N,  appeal 
European  UNICEF  Committees  -  $572,584 
German  Foundation  for  UNHCR  -  $154.529 
Japan  Committee  for  Refugee  Relief  -  $1,000,000 
;fp.n  rY^mn^Jiw>«..  for  WCRP  -  $10.400  to  U.N,  appeal 
Medecins  sans  Frontierea  •  is  carrying  out  a  program 

to  iBonitor  the  health  situation,  providing  drugs  and 
medical  tup>plies  to  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
and  distributing  food  and  first-aid  mipphet  in  B-H, 
Serbia,  and  Croatia. 
Organization  of  the  Islamic  Conference  -  has  pledged 

several  million  dollars  to  B-H. 
Soroptomist  Internationa]  (Japan)  -  $16,030 
Stichting  Vluchteling  (Netheriaods)  -  $594,012 
Private  donations  (Austria)  -  $28,000,000  used  to  send 

relief  trucks  to  B-H 

Private  donations  (J^>an)  -  $4,858  to  UNHCR 
Private  donations  (Luxembourg)  -  $303  to  UNHCR 
Private  donations  (Switzerland)  •  $194  to  UNHCR 
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The  Humanitarian  Crisis 

and  the  Medicolegal  Investigation  of  War  Crimes 

in  the  former  Yugoslavia 


Testimony  of  Eric  Stover 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights 

January  25,  1993 

Before  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Security 

and  Cooperation  in  Europe 


Thank  you,  Chairman  DeConcini  and  Chairman 
Hoyer,  for  holding  this  important  hearing  and  for 
inviting  me  to  testify.   My  name  is  Eric  Stover,  and 
I  am  Executive  Director  of  Physicians  for  Human 
Rights,  a  nongovernmental  organization  of  health 
professionals  which  uses  the  skills  and  expertise  of 
the  medical  profession  to  investigate  and  prevent 
violations  of  international  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  law. 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights  (PHR)  is  now  engaged 
in  three  projects  related  to  war  crimes  and  the 
humanitarian  crisis  in  the  territory  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia: 

(1)  In  December  1992,  a  PHR  forensic  team  began 
on-site  investigations  of  mass  graves  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Commission 
of  Experts,  charged  to  collect  evidence  of  grave 
breaches  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  other 
violations  of  humanitarian  law. 

(2)  In  early  January  1993,  an  international 
team  of  female  physicians,  assembled  by  PHR, 
travelled  to  former  Yugoslavia  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  investigate 
reports  of  widespread  rape  and  other  forms  of  sexual 
abuse,  especially  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

(3)  Today — January  25,  1993 — a  PHR  medical  team 
arrived  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  to  gather  systematic 
data  on  the  immediate  medical  and  public  health 
consequences  of  the  Yugoslav  war  and  to  investigate 
reports  of  violations  of  medical  neutrality  and  of 
attacks  against  convoys  transporting  medical  and 
relief  supplies  to  civilian  populations. 


Susannah  Sirkin 
Deput>  Director 

Shana  Swiss.  M  D 
Women  s  Piopam 


100   Boylslon  Street.  Suite  702,  Boston.  MA02I16  "Tel  (617)  695-0041  •  Fan  (617)  6950307 
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The  Medicoleoal  Investigation  of  War  Crimes 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights  believes  that  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  should  enforce  the  prohibition  of  "grave 
breaches"  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  by  establishing  an 
international  tribunal  at  the  highest  level  to  investigate, 
prosecute,  adjudicate;  and  punish  those  on  all  sides  who  have 
been  responsible  for  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  on 
the  territory  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.   PHR  believes  those 
responsible  for  past  abuses  should  be  held  accountable,  both 
because  we  feel  a  duty  to  the  victims  and  their  families  and 
because  we  believe  that  such  accountability  provides  the  most 
secure  foundation  for  future  respect  for  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  law. 

To  that  end,  PHR  is  now  providing  the  United  Nations  with 
medical  and  forensic  expertise  to  conduct  impartial  and 
independent  investigations  of  violations  of  human  rights  and  war 
crimes  by  all  the  sides  in  the  conflict.' 

A  PHR  forensic  team,  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  of  Experts,  is  now  investigating  possible  war  crimes 
associated  with  mass  graves  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.   So  far, 
the  team  has  undertaken  preliminary  inspections  of  four  alleged 
mass  graves  and  conducted  a  preliminary  archeological  exploration 
of  a  fifth  grave  near  the  city  of  Vukovar.   Our  findings  from  the 
Vukovar  site  have  been  submitted  to  the  U.N.  Commission  of 
Experts,  and  I  am  able  to  speak  about  some  of  those  findings 
today. 

On  17-19  December  1992,  a  PHR  team,  comprised  of  forensic 
specialists  from  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  conducted  a 
preliminary  site  exploration  of  a  mass  grave  approximately  6  km 
southeast  of  the  city  of  Vukovar,  in  the  territory  of  former 
Yugoslavia.   The  work  was  carried  out  with  security  and 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  Nations  Protection  Forces 
(UNPROFOR) ,  Sector  East. 

Based  on  the  preliminary  site  exploration,  the  forensic  team 
concluded: 

1.   A  mass  execution  took  place  at  the  gravesite. 


'since  its  founding  in  1986,  PHR  has  conducted  forensic 
investigations,  including  exhumations  and  autopsies,  of  alleged 
torture  and  extrajudicial  executions  in  Brazil,  Israel, 
Czechoslovakia,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Iraqi  Kurdistan,  Kuwait, 
Panama,  and  Thailand.   Moreover,  members  of  the  PHR  team  now 
working  in  former  Yugoslavia  have  also  participated  in  the 
medicolegal  investigations  of  the  disappeared  in  Argentina, 
Chile,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and  the  Philippines. 
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2.  The  grave  is  a  mass  grave,  containing  perhaps  as  many 
as  200  bodies. 

3 .  The  remote  location  of  the  grave  suggests  that  the 
executioners  sought  to  bury  their  victims  secretly. 

4 .  There  is  no  indication  that  the  grave  has  been 
disturbed  since  the  time  of  execution  and  interment. 

5.  The  grave  appears  to  be  consistent  with  witness 
testimony  that  purports  that  the  site  is  the  place  of  execution 
and  interment  of  the  patients  and  medical  staff  who  disappeared 
during  the  evacuation  of  the  Vukovar  Hospital  on  20  November 
1991.   However,  before  that  determination  can  be  made  with 
scientific  certainty,  the  grave  will  need  to  be  excavated  and  a 
number  of  bodies  will  need  to  be  identified  using  forensic 
methods  and  technigues. 

The  forensic  team  proposes  to  return  to  Vukovar  in  mid-March 
to  continue  its  investigation  of  the  site.   To  complete  its 
investigation,  the  forensic  team  will  need  the  full  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  United  Nations  and  interested  governments. 

The  Vukovar  grave  was  discovered  by  forensic  anthropologist 
Dr.  Clyde  Collins  Snow  and  other  investigators  from  Physicians 
for  Human  Rights  and  the  United  Nations  in  an  isolated  wooded 
area  southeast  of  the  farming  village  of  Ovcara,  near  Vukovar,  on 
18  October  1992.   A  preliminary  inspection  of  the  site  revealed 
three  young  adult  male  skeletons  partially  exposed  by  erosion  and 
animal  scavengers.   Two  of  the  skeletons  bore  signs  of  perimortem 
trauma.    Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  grave,  UNPROFOR 
authorities  took  immediate  action  to  insure  round-the-clock 
security  of  the  site. 

The  discovery  of  the  site  is  consistent  with  witness 
testimony  of  the  disappearance  of  about  200  patients  and  medical 
staff  members  from  the  Vukovar  Hospital  during  the  evacuation  of 
Croatian  patients  from  that  facility  on  2  0  November  1991.'  At 
that  time,  the  hospital  held  several  hundred  civilian  and 
military  patients,  most  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in  the  heavy 
fighting  in  and  around  Vukovar  during  the  preceding  months.   When 
Serbian  forces  occupied  the  hospital  in  mid-November,  both  sides 
agreed  that  the  approximately  420  Croatian  patients  should  be 
evacuated  to  Croatian-held  territory.   According  to  this 
agreement,  the  evacuation  was  to  be  monitored  by  representatives 


'see  Annex  II,  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  "Report  on 
the  situation  of  human  rights  in  the  territory  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  submitted  by  Mr.  Tadeusz  Mazowiecki,  Special 
Rapporteur  of  the  Commission  of  Human  Rights,"  E/CN.4/1992/S- 
1/10,  27  October  1992,  p.  13-14. 
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of  the  European  Monitoring  Mission  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

However,  according  to  witnesses,  reservists  and  Yugoslav 
National  Army  (JNA)  officers  and  soldiers  separated  the  lightly 
wounded  military  and  civilian  males  from  the  other  patients  and 
boarded  them  on  several  buses  near  the  hospital.   Among  this 
group  were  a  number  of  male  hospital  workers.   The  buses,  each 
containing  about  60  prisoners  and  two  JNA  guards,  were  driven  to 
the  JNA  barracks  in  Vukovar  at  about  11:00.   At  14:00  the  buses 
proceeded  to  Ovcara  where  the  men  were  transferred  to  a  large 
building  used  as  a  garage  for  farm  equipment  and  vehicles. 
While  moving  from  the  buses  to  the  building,  the  men  were  beaten 
by  JNA  soldiers  and  Serbian  paramilitaries  with  a  variety  of 
blunt  instruments.   The  beatings  continued  for  several  hours 
inside  the  building.   According  to  witness  testimony,  at  least  2 
men  were  beaten  to  death. 

At  about  18:00  that  same  day,  JNA  soldiers  divided  the 
prisoners  into  groups  of  about  20  men.   One  by  one,  each  group 
was  loaded  onto  a  truck  and  driven  away.   At  intervals  of  about 
15  to  20  minutes,  the  truck  returned  empty  and  another  group  was 
loaded  onto  it.   According  to  witness  testimony,  the  truck  left 
the  building  and  turned  onto  a  paved  road  that  leads  to  Grabovo, 
a  village  about  3  km  southeast  of  Ovcara.   A  few  minutes  later, 
the  truck  made  a  left  turn  onto  a  dirt  field  road.   This  road  ran 
between  a  cultivated  sunflower  field  on  the  left  and  a  heavily 
wooded  area  on  the  right  (see  Annex  1,  Site  Maps). 

Given  the  estimates  of  time  and  distance  between  the  farm 
building  and  from  the  description  of  the  roads  used,  only  one 
location  fits  the  description:   the  dirt  field  road  turning  off 
the  main  road  at  1.1  km  southeast  of  the  Ovcara  complex.   This 
track  runs  northeast,  between  a  cultivated  field  on  the  left  and 
a  heavily  wooded  ravine  on  the  right.   The  area  where  the 
skeletons  were  discovered  is  located  at  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
at  0.9  km  from  where  the  field  road  turns  off  the  main  road. 

PHR  believes  that  the  physical  evidence  obtained  from  the 
Vukovar  grave  and  dozens  of  other  mass  grave  sites  in  former 
Yugoslavia  may  provide  irrefutable  evidence  of  possible  war 
crimes.   Indeed,  this  evidence  may  prove  to  be  the  strongest 
proof  that  such  crimes  actually  took  place.   What  follows  is  a 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  scientific  procedures  used  in 
the  medicolegal  investigation  of  mass  graves: 

1.  Once  a  decision  has  been  taken  to  investigate  a  mass 
grave,  the  site  must  be  secured  for  the  duration  of  the 
excavation  and  a  system  of  chain-of -custody  established  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  crime  scene  investigation. 

2.  After  a  preliminary  archeological  site  survey  is 
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completed,  the  forensic  team  will  begin  the  excavation  by 
establishing  the  perimeter  of  the  grave  and  then  dividing  it  into 
sectors.   The  team  will  then  dig  test  probes  to  determine  the 
perimeter  and  the  level  of  the  burial.   With  this  established, 
the  dirt  over  the  grave  can  be  removed  with  picks  and  shovels  to 
a  level  of  ten  centimeters  above  the  skeleton.   After  the 
overburden,  as  the  surface  soil  is  called,  has  been  removed,  the 
team  will  begin  meticulously  removing  the  dirt  with  trowels  and 
soft  brushes  until  the  complete  skeletons  are  exposed.   They  will 
then  be  photographed  and  removed. 

This  methodical  approach  pays  dividends  in  the  recovery  of 
many  small  and  fragile  items  such  as  teeth,  bullets,  and  personal 
effects  which  are  often  critical  in  the  identification  of  the 
deceased  and  determination  of  cause  and  manner  of  death. 
Moreover,  special  studies  of  the  delicate  remains  of  plants  and 
insects  found  in  the  grave  can  aid  in  establishing  the  time  of 
death . 

3.   Once  the  team  has  completed  the  excavation,  the  remains 
will  be  transferred  by  the  United  Nations  to  the  laboratory  team. 
This  team  will  consist  of  a  core  group  of  forensic  specialists  in 
physical  anthropology,  pathology,  odontology,  and  radiology,  A 
geneticist  and  molecular  biologist  will  be  retained  for 
mitochondrial  DNA  testing  of  the  remains.  Assuming  projectiles 
are  recovered  from  the  grave,  a  ballistic  expert  will  identify 
the  types  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  model  of  firearms  used 
during  the  alleged  massacre.' 

In  most  cases,  antemortem  dental  and  medical  X-rays  provide 
the  most  immediate  means  of  identifying  skeletal  remains.  If,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  sufficient  radiological  evidence  is  not 
available,  the  forensic  anthropologist  will  undertake  an 
anthropological  study  of  the  skeleton.  Such  a  study  involves 
determining  the  skeleton's  age  at  death,  sex,  race,  stature,  and 
handedness.  At  the  same  time,  the  forensic  anthropologist  and 
other  team  members  will  be  examining  the  remains  for  signs  of  old 
injuries  and  diseases.  This  information  will  then  be  compared 
with  the  deceased's  antemortem  characteristics  to  see  if  they 
match . 

Given  the  large  number  of  presumed  victims  in  the  grave,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  a  technique  known  as  skull/ face 
superimposition.  First  developed  in  the  1970 's,  the  technique 
involves  the  use  of  two  high-resolution  video  cameras  to 


'PHR  has  just  completed  a  firearms  identification  analysis 
of  a  massacre  that  took  place  in  a  remote  mountain  village  in 
Iraqi  Kurdistan  in  1988.   See  Middle  East  Watch  and  Physicians 

for  Human  Rights,  The  Anfal  Campaign  in  Iraqi  Kurdistan: The 

Destruction  of  Koreme.  January  1993. 
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superimpose  the  separate  images  of  a  skull  and  a  photograph  of  a 
missing  person  on  a  television  monitor/  Once  the  two  images 
are  superimposed  over  one  another,  the  forensic  anthropologist 
can  determine  if  they  are  either  consistent  or  can  be  excluded. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  team  will  also  need  to  use 
mitochondrial  DNA  testing'  to  identify  many  of  the  Vukovar 
remains.   This  forensic  method  requires  comparing  mitochondrial 
DNA  extracted  from  the  teeth  of  the  deceased  with  DNA  obtained 
from  blood  samples  or  hair  follicles  from  maternal  relatives. 
PHR  is  now  using  this  technique  to  identify  death-squad  victims 
exhumed  in  July  1992  from  several  mass  graves  in  the  Guatemalan 
highlands. 

Women  and  Rape 

Rape  is  specifically  prohibited  in  Protocol  II  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions.   Physicians  for  Human  Rights  believes  that  rape 
should  be  considered  a  war  crime. 

In  early  January  1993,  PHR,  at  the  request  of  the  U.N. 
Special  Rapporteur  on  former  Yugoslavia,  helped  assemble  a 
medical  team,  comprised  of  four  female  physicians,  to  travel  to 
the  former  republic  to  investigate  reports  that  thousand  of 
Muslim  and  Croatian  women  and  young  girls  have  been  raped,  some 
repeatedly,  by  uniformed  soldiers  and  militia.   Dr.  Shana  Swiss, 
director  of  PHR's  womens  program,  was  a  member  of  the  team.   Late 
last  week,  the  team  completed  their  work  in  former  Yugoslavia  and 
returned  to  Geneva;  they  will  release  their  findings  in  the  near 
future . 

Because  of  the  stigma  attached  to  rape  worldwide,  shame 
often  silences  its  victims.   Yet  reports  from  former  Yugoslavia, 
Somalia,  Kahsmir,  Burma,  Liberia,  and  other  countries  tells  us 
that  in  war,  rape  is  a  daily  part  of  womens'  lives.   Torture  and 


*See  Richard  Helmer,  Schadelidentif izieruno  durch 
elektronishe  Bildmischung;  sugleich  ein  Beltrao  zur 
Konstitutionsbiometrie  und  Dickenmessunq  der  Gesichtsweichteile 
(Heidelberg:   Kriminalistik-Verlag,  1984). 

^Mitochondrial  DNA  (mtDNA)  testing  has  several  features  that 
make  it  attractive  for  the  Vukovar  case.  Unlike  chromosomal  DNA 
which  is  inherited  from  both  parents,  both  male  and  female 
children  only  inherit  mtDNA  from  their  mother.  Therefore,  when 
using  mtDNA  testing,  a  DNA  sample  from  only  one  maternally 
related  individual  is  required  to  identify  the  victim.  That 
individual  might  include  the  victim's  mother,  siblings,  maternal 
grandmother,  or  maternal  aunts  and  uncles.  This  feature  gives 
mtDNA  testing  more  flexibility  in  situations  where  one  or  both 
parents  are  deceased,  or  cannc c  be  located. 
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rape  destroy  feelings  of  human  dignity,  self  worth,  and  physical 
integrity,  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  think  and  act  clearly. 
Unresolved  trauma  after  being  raped  severely  compromises  a 
woman's  ability  to  participate  fully  in  family  and  community 
life. 

Rape  by  soldiers  also  disrupts  families  and  communities  by 
exacerbating  already  existing  conflict  and  hostilities  between 
cultural,  political,  and  ethnic  groups.   When  committed  in  a 
context  of  war,  rape  differs  from  the  crime  as  it  is  usually 
understood  during  peace-time:  a  deviant,  criminal,  act  that  is 
punishable  by  law  under  criminal  codes.   Women  who  are  raped  by 
soldiers  cannot  call  for  help,  press  charges,  or  demand  justice. 
Moreover,  the  rape  of  women  by  soldiers  who  have  license  to  rape 
because  of  their  military  affiliation  is  a  form  of 
institutionalized  violence. 

PHR  believes  that  the  collection  of  information  about  rape 
in  war  must  be  handled  by  professionals  trained  to  gather  legal 
testimony  and  to  recognize  the  psychological  vulnerability  of 
victims  of  rape.    Health  professionals,  relief  workers,  and 
others  who  interact  with  victims  of  rape  need  to  be  aware  of  and 
understand  the  consequences  of  rape  on  the  life  of  victims,  as 
well  as  the  cultural  context  within  which  the  victims  must  live. 
Without  such  understanding,  victims  of  rape  will  continue  to  be 
victims  and  fail  to  receive  the  proper  support  they  need  to  cope 
with  their  trauma. 

These  concepts  were  supported  at  a  meeting,  on  January  11, 
1993,  of  representatives  from  several  human  rights  organizations, 
relief  agencies,  and  experts  in  the  treatment  of  psychological 
trauma  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Institute 
for  the  Humanities  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard 
University.   Participants  at  the  meeting  expressed  concern  that 
the  media  and  human  rights  and  therapeutic  organizations  were 
conducting  self-appointed  assessments  of  rape  victims  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  in  a  manner  that  could  potentially  compound  the 
emotional  trauma  that  these  women  have  already  suffered. 

The  PHR/U.N.  medical  team  which  travelled  to  former 
Yugoslavia  earlier  this  month  sought  to  standardize  the 
collection  of  testimony  from  rape  victims  through  the  use  of  a 
pre-determined  questionnaire.   The  team  also  used  another 
questionnaire  designed  to  assess  the  physical  and  psychological 
sequelae  of  rape  and  to  develop  appropriate  means  of  therapeutic 
intervention.   Among  other  things,  information  was  sought  about 
past  pregnancies,  abortions,  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases; 
and  the  availability  of  services.   The  PHR/U.N.  team  will  share 
their  findings  with  relief  agencies  so  they  can  better  respond  to 
the  needs  of  victims  of  rape. 

The  elimination  of  rape  as  a  concomitant  of  war  requires,  as 
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a  first  step,  that  we  acknowledge  its  presence.   We  must  then 
investigate  individual  cases  of  rape,  while  being  ever  mindful 
that  the  willingness  of  victims  of  rape  to  cooperate  with  such 
efforts  must  be  tied  to  an  assurance  that  the  information  will 
lead  to  legal  proceedings.   In  this  regard,  those  responsible  for 
rape  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  those  who  have  ordered  or 
neglected  to  prevent  these  crimes  must  be  held  personally 
accountable  to  an  international  tribunal. 

Medical  and  Public  Health  Consequences  of  War  and  Human  Rights 
Violations 

Violent  death  due  to  war  is  often  followed  by  slower  death, 
caused  by  epidemic  disease — measles,  meningitis,  typhoid, 
diarrhoea,  and  respiratory  infections — or  famine.'  War  often  has 
one  of  the  following  three  consequences — or  all  three 
simultaneously:  (1)  It  provokes  movements  of  populations,  which 
can  introduce  a  new  illness  into  the  host  population,  or  expose  a 
weakened  population  to  an  illness  from  which  they  have  previously 
been  spared;  (2)  it  hinders  opportunities  to  control  and 
eradicate  vectors  of  the  illness;  and  (3)  through  the  absence  of 
detection  and  treatment,  it  increases  the  nvimber  of  cases  of  the 
illness  so  that  it  reaches  epidemic  proportions. 

During  the  next  two  months  of  midwinter  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  the  risk  of  death  from  exposure  and  especially 
disease  will  reach  its  peak.   More  than  two  million  people  are  at 
risk.  And  some  observers  predict  that  hundreds  of  thousands  may 
die  over  this  period  from  violence,  starvation,  disease,  and 
trauma . 

Some  of  these  tragedies  will  take  place  in  well-publicized 
areas  such  as  Sarajevo  and  Gradacic,  and  in  the  organized  centers 
for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  served  by  the  UNHCR,  ICRC,  and 
other  agencies.   But  the  majority  will  occur  in  the  hundreds  of 
isolated  and  shattered  Bosnian  villages  and  informal  "collective 
points" — schools,  gymnasia,  and  abandoned  public  buildings — 
holding  tens  of  thousand  of  displaced  persons  who  are  not  reached 
regularly,  if  at  all,  by  relief  agencies. 

In  October  1992,  Dr.  H.  Jack  Geiger,  PHR  president  and  an 
authority  on  health  care  delivery  in  crisis  situations,  visited 
refugee  and  displaced  persons  camps  and  met  with  representatives 
of  international  relief  agencies  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Bosnian  populations 
for  health  care,  shelter,  clothing,  and  food. 


*Medecins  Sans  Front ieres.  Populations  in  Danger  (London: 
John  Libbey,  1992) . 
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In  a  chaotic  refugee  site  at  Trnopolje,  Dr.  Geiger  found 
more  that  3,500  people  crammed  into  two  buildings  and  living  in 
unbelievable  squalor,  sleeping  on  thin  blankets  and  lice-infested 
straw,  drinking  contaminated  water  and  attempting  to  survive  on 
minimal  rations  of  bread.   One  large  room  was  filled  with  the 
sound  of  children  coughing  and  infants  crying.   Upper  respiratory 
infections  were  spreading  rapidly.   Other  children  and  adults 
were  suffering  from  diarrhea,  presumably  from  contaminated  water 
and  a  near  total  absence  of  sanitation.   Some  had  been  their  for 
weeks.   There  were  diabetics  without  insulin,  cardiac  patients 
without  digitalis,  hypertensives  without  any  medication. 

These  conditions  were  repeated  in  scores  of  other  camps, 
large  and  small,  and  in  villages  across  Bosnia  and  other  war- 
afflicted  areas.   The  situation  was  made  more  desperate  by  the 
fact  that  an  estimated  80  percent  of  the  hospitals  in  Bosnia  have 
been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  Serbian  forces. 

Dr.  Geiger  found  that  international  aid  agencies  were 
overwhelmed.   Some  relief  workers  were  skeptical  that  "ethnic 
cleansing"  could  be  halted.   Geiger  concluded  that  the  deaths  of 
Muslims,  Croatians,  and  some  Serbs  from  exposure,  starvation,  and 
disease  would  soon  far  exceed  deaths  from  shooting  and  military 
actions. 

Today,  a  PHR  medical  team,  comprised  of  six  physicians  from 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  will  arrive  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  to  assess  the  public  health  situation  in  Bosnia  and  to 
investigate  evidence  of  violations  of  the  Geneva  Conventions, 
especially  those  that  involve  protection  of  medical  personnel 
(Article  9)  and  medical  units  and  transport  (Article  11)  and 
violations  of  the  protection  of  the  civilian  population  (Article 
13) .   This  information  will  be  collected  and  analyzed  to 
determine  if  these  violations  are  sporadic  or  constitute  a 
pattern  that  amount  to  grave  breaches  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

PHR's  preliminary  investigations,  supported  by  reports  in 
the  press  and  reporting  by  Helsinki  Watch',  uniformed  and  militia 
forces  have  attacked  or  otherwise  harassed  domestic  and 
international  medical  and  relief  personnel  and  a  number  of  people 
engaged  in  humanitarian  aid  have  been  killed  or  wounded.   Relief 
convoys  have  been  attacked,  primarily  by  sniper  and  mortar  fire, 
or  preventing  from  reaching  besieged  Bosnian  towns  and  villages. 
What  follows  are  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  relief  and  medical 
supplies  have  been  prevented  from  reaching  civilian  populations, 
as  reported  by  news  sources  in  recent  months: 


'see  Helsinki  Watch,  War  Crimes  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
August  1992. 
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o  On  August  20,  1992,  Mortar  shells  hit  hospital.  Shells  landed 
near  the  airport  as  it  reopened  to  relief  flights  after  a  two-day 
closure.  (Boston  Globe.  August  21,  1992) . 

o  In  late  August,  fierce  fighting  around  Gorazde  forced  UN 
officials  to  delay  plans  to  dispatch  an  aid  convoy.  (Boston 
Globe.  August  31,  1992) 

o   In  early  September,  four  US  Marine  helicopters  searching  for 
an  Italian  relief  transport  plane  that  crashed  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Sarajevo  ran  into  gunfire  and  left  the  area.   US  Marines 
had  been  dispatched  to  help  protects  the  supply  of  food  and 
medicine  to  Sarajevo  last  June.   They  were  not  hit.   Four  people 
were  killed  in  the  Italian  plane  that  was  hit  by  a  heat-seeking 
missile.   Firing  occurred  near  town  of  Jasenik,  territory  held  by 
Croatian  forces.   Relief  flights  to  Sarajevo  were  halted  after 
the  plane  crash.   (New  York  Times.  September  4,  1992) 

o  Heavy  machine  gun  fire  blasted  a  UN  convoy  arriving  from 
Serbia  late  Tuesday,  killing  two  French  peacekeepers  and  wounding 
two  others.   Attack  occurred  near  the  airport  in  Sarajevo. 
Convoy  was  from  Belgrade.   Clashes  near  airport  over  the  past  few 
days  have  suspended  airlifts.   Not  clear  who  fired  at  the  convoy. 
Gunfire  was  thought  to  be  deliberate  as  it  persisted  for  5 
minutes.  Boutros-Ghali  said  he  would  support  the  use  of  warplanes 
to  protect  relief  flights.   The  39  vehicle  convoy,  carrying 
water,  food,  and  fuel  from  Belgrade,  was  unprotected.   (Boston 
Globe.  September  9,  1992) 

o  On  September  9 ,  the  commander  of  UN  peacekeeping  forces  in 
Sarajevo  charged  that  Bosnian  Muslim  militiamen  deliberately 
attacked  a  UN  supply  convoy,  just  outside  Sarajevo.  The  39 
vehicle  convoy  passed  through  fire  between  Serb  and  Muslim 
forces.  The  convoy  was  attacked  at  a  range  of  less  than  100 
meters  with  machine  gun  fire.  UN  vehicles  are  painted  bright 
white  and  fly  the  UN  blue  flag.   The  light  was  enough  for 
r*acognition  of  the  vehicles.  (New  York  Times.  September  10,  1992) 

o  It  is  mid-September  and  there  are  no  safe  corridors  to  deliver 
supplies  to  many  towns  in  Bosnia.   Convoys  have  to  go  across  the 
lines  of  intense  battle  area.   Attempts  to  ship  supplies  overland 
are  thwarted  by  succession  of  Serbian  attacks  and  hijackings. 
Roads  littered  with  spend  shell  casings  and  burned  out  tanks. 
Roads  that  are  chosen  for  convoys  are  unpaved  and  through 
dangerous  mountainous  terrain.  As  a  result,  in  June,  UN  switched 
to  airlifts — carrying  1500  tons  of  supplies  a  week  to  Sarajevo. 
In  August,  an  Italian  relief  aircraft  was  shot  down  by  ground-air 
missile,  20  miles  NW  of  Sarajevo.   Four  crewmen  died.   They  were 
shot  down  by  Croatian  forces.   (New  York  Times.  September  24, 
1992) 

o  On  September  4,  trucks  carrying  supplies  to  UN  headquarters 
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were  fired  on  by  Bosnian  government  forces  as  they  approached 
Sarajevo  airport.   Two  French  soldiers  were  killed.   (New  York 
Times.  September  24,  1992) 

o  By  late  September,  there  is  no  sanitation,  electricity,  or 
water  in  many  Bosnian  hospitals.   (New  York  Times.  September  25, 
1992) 

o  On  September  26,  Serbs  continued  to  use  planes  to  attack 
Muslim  and  Croatian  areas  used  by  relief  convoys.   Relief  flights 
to  Sarajevo  suspended  after  Italian  cargo  plane  was  shot  down  on 
Sept.  3.   U.N.  Security  Council  authorizes  use  of  force  if 
necessary  to  protect  relief  convoys  in  Bosnia.  (New  York  Times. 
September  27,  1992) 

o  Ambulances  are  bullet-ridden  at  the  principal  medical  center 
in  Kosovo.   (New  York  Times.  September  27,  1992) 

o  In  mid-October,  Bosnian  government  forces  barricaded  the 
airport  road  where  relief  supplies  tried  to  get  through  to 
Sarajevo.   The  forces  also  raised  weapons  against  UN  military 
officers  who  tried  to  reopen  the  road.   A  shipping  container  was 
placed  in  the  road  and  UN  officials  were  threatened  by  force  not 
to  remove  it.   The  road  was  the  only  channel  through  the  siege 
lines  to  deliver  food  and  medical  supplies.   The  Bosnian  action 
of  blocking  the  airport  road  led  to  an  armed  confrontation  when 
UN  troops  arrived  at  the  container  and  began  placing  steel  cables 
around  it  to  haul  it  away.   Bosnian  troops  aimed  a  grenade 
launcher  and  automatic  rifles  at  a  Canadian  UN  Officer.   The 
barricade  bottled  up  hundreds  of  tons  of  relief  supplies  being 
loaded  off  Western  military  aircraft  shuttling  into  the  airport 
and  blocked  the  passage  of  two  tanker  trucks  under  UN  protection 
enroute  to  the  city  with  60  tons  of  diesel  fuel,  badly  needed  by 
two  city  hospitals.   (New  York  Times.  October  17,  1992) 

o  Kosovo  Hospital  in  Sarajevo  is  under  artillery  fire. 
Virtually  every  building  has  blast  holes  in  roof  and  walls. 
UN  relief  headquarters  has  not  been  able  to  fulfill  the  demands 
of  the  hospital  for  antibiotics,  painkillers,  bottled  oxygen, 
blood  plasma,  surgical  instruments,  syringes,  gauze,  liniment, 
rubber  gloves,  smocks,  bedsheets.   Relief  convoys  have  been 
halted  by  fighting,   Diesel-powered  energy  operates  electricity. 
Hygiene  is  poor.   (New  York  Times.  October  18,  1992) 

o  UN  Military  headquarters  dispatched  armed  rescue  mission  to 
village  50  miles  northwest  of  Sarajevo  where  8  UN  relief  workers 
were  trapped  by  fierce  street  fighting  between  Croats  and  Bosnian 
government  at  Vitez.   Four  armed  personnel  carriers  manned  by 
French  troops  attempted  to  rescue  the  workers.   Vitez  is  a  key 
link  in  supply  line  being  used  to  get  supplies  to  Sarajevo  and 
other  towns  in  central  and  northcentral  Bosnia.   UN  warehouse 
there  supplies  food,  fuel,  clothing,  construction  materials. 
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Vitez  is  the  only  reliable  route  to  areas  where  the  needy  are. 
Two  convoys  were  attacked  week  of  October  21  on  outskirts  of 
Mostar  in  Bosnia  and  had  to  turn  back.   (New  York  Times.  October 
21,  1992) 

o  Refusal  of  UN  force  to  allow  more  than  200  wounded  or 
chronically  ill  people  to  remain  on  the  emergency  evacuation 
list.   Red  Cross  withdrew  its  staff  from  Bosnia  after  its  chief 
delegate  was  killed  in  a  Serbian  artillery  attack  outside 
Sarajevo  in  April.   UN  left  to  handle  all  relief  efforts.   (New 
York  Times.  October  28,  1992) 

o  Relief  efforts  are  severely  hampered.   Relief  agencies  report 
being  harassed  by  all  three  groups  of  the  war — though 
predominantly  Serbs.   Long  delays  of  relief  convoys  at  Serbian 
checkpoints  while  their  cargoes  are  examined.   Convoys  have  had 
to  turn  back  after  becoming  under  fire.   Militias  halt  convoys 
and  search  supplies — believe  water  being  transported  may  be  fuel 
or  poisonous  chemicals  or  that  shipments  of  food,  blankets  and 
other  supplies  are  hiding  grenades.   Convoys  have  met  over  1,000 
barricades.   (New  York  Times.  November  3,  1992) 

o  A  convoy  carrying  24  0  tons  of  food  was  forced  to  turn  back  to 
Belgrade  after  Serbs  blocked  passage  to  a  Muslim  enclave.   The 
convoy  was  due  to  deliver  food  to  Bratunac,  a  Serb  town  50  miles 
northeast  of  Sarajevo  and  Srebrenica,  a  Muslim  area  south  of 
Bratunac.   The  Serbs  said  it  would  allow  the  convoy  to  serve 
Bratunac  but  not  Srebrenica.   UN  officials  refused  to  supply  just 
one  town  and  turned  back.   They  were  able  to  deliver  the  aid  to 
Srebrenica  later  on  November  28.   The  Bosnian  Serb  army  blocked 
the  convoy  for  three  days.   f Boston  Globe.  November  7,  1992) 

o  UN  peacekeeping  soldiers  fired  back  when  their  vehicles  were 
attacked  yesterday.   British  soldiers  on  a  reconnaissance  mission 
returned  fire  after  they  drove  into  a  gun  battle  at  Ribnica,  20 
miles  south  of  Tuzla,  in  central  Bosnia.   There  were  no  British 
casualties.   The  British  troops  were  part  of  a  UN  peacekeeping 
force  to  escort  convoys  taking  relief  supplies  from  the  Croatian 
port  of  Split  to  Sarajevo  and  towns  in  central  Bosnia.   Bullets 
missed  the  vehicles  by  inches.  Not  clear  who  was  responsible  for 
attack.   (Boston  Globe.  November  8,  1992) 

o  Relief  flights  into  Sarajevo  were  temporarily  halted  yesterday 
by  heavy  fighting  near  the  airport.    A  10-truck  aid  convoy  bound 
for  Sarajevo  was  stopped  near  Mostar  because  of  fighting.   A 
group  of  Danish  UN  peacekeepers  were  stopped  by  Serbs  on  the  road 
from  Belgrade.   (New  York  Times.  November  9,  1992) 

o  The  Bosnian  Red  Cross  abandoned  evacuation  efforts  for  nearly 
1,000  Serbs  due  to  a  shooting  attack  on  the  driver  of  a  minivan 
carrying  20  Serbs  out  of  Sarajevo  into  territory  controlled  by 
the  Serbian  forces.   The  driver,  a  Serb,  was  lightly  wounded. 
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(New  York  Tiroes.  November  12,  1992) 

o  The  first  UN  relief  convoy  to  reach  Bosnian  town  arrived 
outside  Sarajevo.   Prior  to  its  arrival,  UN  French  troops 
exchanged  gunfire  with  Serbian  forces  as  they  attempted  to  bring 
food  and  medicine  to  Bosanska  Krupa,  Bosnia.   Serbian  forces 
fired  at  the  French-led  convoy  for  10  minutes.   The  French  were 
ordered  to  fire  back.   Serbs  kept  firing  until  the  convoy  (6 
armored  personnel  carriers  and  4  trucks  filled  with  relief  goods) 
were  able  to  snake  through  the  street.   Bullets  struck  one  truck 
and  an  armored  vehicle  but  no  one  was  wounded.   Not  known  if  any 
Serbian  casualties.   This  was  the  first  time  that  UN  forces  used 
firearms  to  protect  supplies.   The  French  soldiers  said  that  the 
firing  came  despite  a  promise  by  Serbian  commanders  to  hold  fire 
until  the  aid  had  been  delivered.   A  second  convoy,  manned  by 
British  personnel,  safely  arrived  in  Tuzla.   (New  York  Times, 
November  20,  1992) 

o  UN  troops  from  Britain  were  fired  on  yesterday  while  returning 
from  a  successful  relief  mission  to  the  Bosnian  city  of  Tuzla. 
Several  tracer  rounds,  automatic  fire  and  mortar  bomb  hit  the 
road  as  the  troops,  serving  as  protection  for  a  UN-aid  convoy, 
were  returning  from  Tuzla.  The  troops  did  not  return  the  fire. 
This  was  the  second  UN  relief  convoy  in  Bosnia  to  come  under  fire 
in  24  hours.   Another  convoy  taking  food  and  emergency  supplies 
to  Sarajevo  was  attacked  on  November  17  in  southern  Bosnia.   No 
was  hurt  but  a  vehicle  was  damaged  and  left  behind.   (Boston 
Globe.  November  20,  1992) 

o  A  humanitarian  airlift  to  Bosnia  was  suspended  after  small- 
arms  fire  struck  part  of  a  US  Air  Force  transport  plane  on  its 
landing  approach  to  Sarajevo.   The  plane  was  able  to  land  safely, 
unload  its  relief  supplies  and  return  to  Zagreb.   The  airlift  was 
suspended  until  investigation  of  shooting  could  take  place. 
Twenty  flights  carrying  food,  medicine  and  other  relief  supplies 
were  scheduled  to  land  yesterday  in  Sarajevo  but  only  10  arrived 
after  the  airlift  was  suspended.   Earlier  Bosnia's  army  also 
accused  the  Serbs  of  shelling  the  airport  runway  overnight  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  the  radar  system  to  stop  humanitarian 
flights.   (Boston  Globe.  December  2,  1992) 

o  No  food  reliefs  reached  Sarajevo  as  fighting  raged.   Relief 
airlift  was  suspended  after  U.S.  airforce  transport  plane  was  hit 
by  small  arms  fire  while  approaching  airport.   Truck  convoy  was 
held  up  due  to  fear  of  fighting.   Convoy  of  12  trucks  trying  to 
reach  Gorazde  was  stopped  by  Serbs.   (New  York  Times.  December  3, 
1992) 

o  UN  officials  urged  NATO  to  consider  dropping  food  and 
medicines  by  air  since  for  months  UN  convoys  (trucks)   have  been 
held  up  or  turned  back  by  Serbian  nationalist  forces.   (New  York 
Times,  January  12,  1993) 
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o  A  UN  relief  convoy  that  set  out  for  Zepa  on  Friday  with  76 
tons  of  food  and  medicine  survived  an  obstacle  course  fashioned 
by  Serbs  to  delay  the  mission  as  long  as  possible  and  to  exhaust 
the  relief  officials.   The  route  was  blocked  by  fallen  trees  and 
minefields.   The  relief  mission  took  three  days.   Serbs  planned 
the  only  route  to  Zepa  to  be  obstructed  and  rerouted  the  convoy 
several  times.   (New  York  Times.  January  18,  1993) 

By  prohibiting  starvation  of  the  civilian  population  as  a 
method  of  warfare  or  combat,  Article  54  of  Protocol  I  and  Article 
14  of  Protocol  II  of  1977  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949 
establish  a  substantially  new  rule  which  has  been  accepted  by 
many  governments  as  customary  law.'  Article  14,  Protocol  II 
provides  that  "Starvation  of  civilians  as  a  method  of  combat  is 
prohibited.   It  is  prohibited  to  attack,  destroy,  remove  or 
render  useless,  for  that  purpose,  objects  indispensable  to  the 
survival  of  the  civilian  population..." 

Neither  party  to  a  conflict  may  destroy  objects 
indispensable  to  the  survival  of  civilians  because  it  suspects 
those  civilians  of  supporting  the  adversary.   This  is  the 
regardless  of  whether  the  civilians  live  in  territory  controlled 
by  that  party  or  its  adversary.   According  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  "[t]o  deprive  the  civilian  population 
of  objects  indispensable  to  its  survival  usually  results  in  such 
a  population  moving  elsewhere  as  it  has  no  other  recourse  than  to 
flee.   Such  movements  are  provoked  by  the  use  of  starvation, 
which  is  in  such  cases  equivalent  to  the  use  of  force."' 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights  believes  that  widespread  and 
repeated  military  attacks  on  relief  convoys  that  hinder  the 
delivery  of  food,  medical,  and  other  relief  aid  to  threatened 
civilian  populations  and,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  slow  death  of 
civilians  by  starvation,  exposure,  and  disease,  is  just  as 
deplorable  as  violent  death  due  to  torture  and  extrajudicial 
executions.   Moreover,  PHR  believes  that  those  responsible  for 
attacks  on  relief  convoys  and  relief  workers  should  be  held 
accountable  to  an  international  tribunal. 


'See  Charles  A.  Allen,  "Civilian  Starvation  and  Relief 
During  Armed  Conflict:   The  Modern  Humanitarian  Law,"  19  Georgia 
Journal  of  International  and  Comparative  Law  1  (1989) . 

'See  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  Commentarv  on 
the  Additional  Protocols  of  8  June  1977  to  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  12  August  1949  (Geneva,  1987),  p.  1459. 

14 
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United  Nations  Commission  of  Experts 


Physicians  for  Hvunan  Rights  is  concerned  that  the  U.N. 
Commission  of  Experts,  often  referred  to  as  the  war  crimes 
commission,  has  insufficient  staff  and  resources  to  fulfill  its 
mission.   PHR  urges  the  United  Nations  and  individual  governments 
to  provide  the  commission  with  financial  and  logistical  support 
so  that  it  can  carry  out  its  mandate  in  a  coordinated  and 
efficient  manner. 


15 
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ANNEX    1 
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MAP    2    —   OVC.l    Site   Map 
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Map  2.   OVC.l  site  Hap. 


1.  Left  tibia  and  fibula  of  SSK  2. 

2.  Right  tibia  and  fibula  of  SSK  2. 

3 .  Human  ribs  and  sweatshirt  probably  belonging  to  SSK  2 . 

4.  Vehicle  chassis  with  bullet  holes. 
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MAP  3  —  OVC.l  Unit  with  Test  Trench 
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Map  3.   OVC.l  Unit  with  Test  Trench. 


Key: 


A.  Soft  tissue,  depth  .68  meters  below  ground  surface  (mbgs) . 

B.  Clothing,  Test  Trench  Burial  2,  depth  .72  mbgs. 

C.  Possible  pants  leg,  depth  .57  mbgs. 

D.  Boot  or  shoe,  depth  .48  mbgs. 

E.  Shirt,  with  hand  exposed.  Test  Trench  Burial  3, 
depth  .22  mbgs. 

F.  Clothing,  depth  .64  mbgs. 

G.  Pants  leg  with  sock.  Test  Trench  Burial  4,  depth  .44  mbas. 
H.  Skin,  depth  .50  mbgs. 

I.  Clothing,  depth  .50  mbgs. 

J.  Cranium,  Test  Trench  Burial  5,  depth  .58  mbgs. 

K.  Sweater,  belt,  pants.  Test  Trench  Burial  6,  depth  .74 

mbgs. 

L.  Clothing,  Test  Trench  Burial  7,  depth  .37  mbgs. 

M.  Sock,  Test  Trench  Burial  8,  depth  .51  mbgs. 

Note:  No  Test  Trench  Burial  1  number  was  assigned.  Numbers  given 
are  those  burials  photographed  individually.  Estimated  number  of 
individuals  exposed  within  the  trench  is  nine. 
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Physicians  for  Human  Riglits 

Physicians  for  Human  Rights  (PHR)  is  an  organization  of  physicians  and  oAer  health 
professionals  that  brings  the  Icnowledge  and  skills  of  the  medical  sciences  to  die  investigation  and 
prevention  of  violations  of  international  human  rights  and  humanitarian  law. 

PHR  was  founded  in  1986  on  the  premise  that  human  rights  violations  carry  serious  and  often 
profound  consequences  to  health.  Since  protection  of  the  individual  from  physical  and  psychological 
healdi  is  intrinsic  to  medicine,  physicians  have  a  unique  obligation  to  investigate,  report  and  prevent 
human  rights  abuses  with  a  direct  bearing  on  bealdi.  To  that  end.  Physicians  for  Human  Ri^ts 
worlato: 

•  Apply  the  special  sicills  of  healdi  professionals  to  stop  torture, 
'disappearances*  and  political  Icillings  by  governments  and 
opposition  groups; 

•  Report  on  conditions  and  protection  of  detainees  in  prisons 
and  refugee  camps; 

•  Investigate  die  physical  and  psychological  consequences  of 
violations  of  humanitarian  law  and  medical  ediics  in  internal 
and  international  conflicts; 

•  Defend  die  right  of  civilians  and  combatants  to  receive 
medical  care  during  times  of  war; 

•  Protect  health  professionals  who  are  victims  of  human 
rights  abuses,  and 

•  Prevent  physician  complicity  in  torture  and  other  human 
rights  abuses. 

Since  1986.  PHR  has  sent  over  40  fact-fmding  and  emergency  missions  to  25  countries.  PHR 
bases  its  actions  on  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  other  international  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  agreements.  The  organization  adheres  to  a  policy  of  strict  impartiality  and  is 
concerned  with  the  medical  consequences  of  human  rights  abuses  regardless  of  die  ideology  of  the 
offending  government  or  group.  The  President  of  die  Board  of  Directors  is  H.  Jack  Geiger,  M.D.; 
the  Vice  President  is  Carola  Eisenberg,  M.D.  Eric  Stover  is  Executive  Director;  Susannah  Sirkin  is 
Deputy  Director;  Barbara  Ayotte  is  Senior  Program  Associate,  Gina  VanderLoop  is  Development 
Director  and  Jonathan  Fine,  M.D.  is  Senior  Medical  Consultant. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opponunity  to  present  to  you  today  the  views  of  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  (USCR),  a  thiny-five-year-old  privately  supported  refugee  rights 
agency,  on  the  situation  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  particularly  the  republic  of  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovina. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months,  USCR  staff  have  traveled  to  five  of  the  six  former 
Yugoslav  republics,  as  well  as  states  bordering  the  region,  to  interview  refugees  and  internally 
displaced  civilians.  Even  now,  two  USCR  staff  members  are  on  the  ground  in  Zagreb,  Croatia,  en 
route  to  central  Bosnia  to  investigate  conditions  faced  by  displaced  civilians  in  select  stiU-contested 
regions.  Previous  interviews  with  refugees  and  internally  displaced  civilians  are  the  basis  of  two 
USCR  publications:  Yugoslavia  Torn  Asunder  (February  1992),  which  relates  the  stories  of 
Croatian  refugees,  and  Croatia's  Crucible  (October  1992),  which  describes  the  precarious  state  of 
Bosnian  refugees  in  Croatia,  as  well  as  would-be  refugees  still  trapped  inside  Bosnia.  Copies  of 
these  reports  and  related  materials  have  been  submitted  to  you  for  the  record. 

Based  on  our  analysis  of  the  humanitarian  and  human  rights  situation  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  recommendations  today: 


1.  The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  urges  the  U.S.  government  to  invoke  Article  VIII  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  to  call  upon  the  UN  to  authorize  appropriate  action  "for  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  acts  of  genocide"  currently  being  committed  by  Serb  militia 
in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina-  This  is  an  important  step  necessary  for  establishing  the  moral,  legal, 
and  political  context  for  forcefiil  action  by  the  international  community,  as  distinct  from  its  current 
pattern  of  dithering  and  its  Chamberiainesque  reaction.  Invocation  of  Article  VHI  has  been 
delayed  too  long;  it  was  justified  months  ago  by  the  facts  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia,  which  have 
been  widely  known,  yet  not  acted  upon. 

The  statement  early  last  week  by  the  State  Department  that  the  action  in  Bosnia  of  Serb 
irregulars  and  their  supporters  "borders  on  genocide"  in  my  view  more  than  borders  on  dereliction 
of  duty.  Normal  Americans  understand  very  well  that  genocide  is  at  work.  It  is  time  the  U.S. 
government  officially  used  the  word,  invoked  the  Convention,  and  acted  accordingly. 
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2.  SpeciHcaliy  we  urge  as  one  means  of  preventing  genocide  that  the  UN  Security  Council 
declare  "safe  haven  zones"  for  civilians  where  thev  now  live  in  Sarajevo  and  such  central 
and  eastern  Bosnian  towns  as  Tuzia,  Travnik,  Zenica,  Visoko,  Maglaj,  Gorazde,  Mostar, 
Zepa,  Srebenica,  and  Konjic,  and  announce  that  further  attacks  on  civilians  in  these 
centers  will  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  ludicrous  to  wait  for  residents  of  those  cities  and  towns  to  be 
uprooted  and,  only  then,  try  to  find  them  safe  haven.  They  need  to  be  protected  now,  in  situ. 

3.  We  also  call  on  the  United  States  and  other  UN  members  to  implement  UN  Security 
Council  Resolution  770,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  "all  measures  necessary"  to  deliver 
humanitarian  relief  in  Bosnia.  The  skies  over  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  should  be  cleared  of 
military  aircraft,  consistent  with  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  781,  to  permit  air  drops  of 
humanitarian  aid  to  besieged  areas.  Clearly  marked  UN  convoys  should  immediately  be 
provided  with  significant  air  and  ground  military  escort  to  travel  on  direa,  all-weather  roads  to 
deliver  relief  aid.  "Any  attacks  on  such  convoys  should  be  met  with  swift  and  forceful  retaliarion. 

4.  We  recommend  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action  to  preserve  the  availability  of  asylum  for 
those  who  need  it  by  increasing  financial  and  other  suppon  to  Croatia,  Macedonia,  and  other 
states  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  conflict  to  encourage  them  to  keep  their  borders  open  for 
those  seeking  asylum  outside  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina. 

5.  As  one  component  of  such  a  plan  to  preserve  the  availability  of  asylum,  we  urge  the 
United  States  to  make  25,000  resettlement  admissions  places  available  immediately  for 
refugees  from  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina.  Refugees  of  special  humanitarian  concern  for 
resettlement  under  expedited  procedures  should  include  former  civilian  detainees,  displaced 
persons  in  mixed  marriages,  and  female  heads  of  households,  who  have  lost  their  homes  and 
whose  husbands  have  been  killed.  These  women  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  sexual  and  other 
forms  of  abuse. 

Such  an  approach  to  resettlement  by  the  United  States  will  not  resolve  the  refugee  problem 
produced  by  conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  It  can,  however,  if  properly  utilized,  help  keep 
asylum  viable  for  all  refugees  in  the  region  and  is  the  appropriate  soludon  for  select  refugees. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  Helsinki  Commission  quickly  and  certainly  not  later  than  the 
upcoming  CSCE  meeting  on  migration,  scheduled  in  April,  act  to  clarify  the  legal  status  of 
Bosnian  refugees  by  recognizing  that  victims  of  ethnic  cleansing  indeed  fit  the  international 
legal  definition  of  refugees  as  persons  with  a  "well-founded  fear  of  persecution  for  reasons  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  of  a  particular  social  group  or  political  opinion."  Most  who 
have  fled  Bosnia  are  currently  being  handled  in  an  ad  hoc  legal  manner,  for  reasons  of  expediency, 
European  governments  have  been  calculatingly  unwilling  to  recognize  them  as  refugees  under  the 
1951  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees.  This  inappropriately  places  these  refugees  in 
a  continuing  state  of  uncertainty  and  vulnerability,  treating  them  as  if  they  are  the  problem,  when 
in  fact  the  problem  is  their  tormentors. 


In  reacting  to  the  tragedy  that  has  unfolded  in  what  was  Yugoslavia,  the  world  community 
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has  shown  itself  at  its  worst.  The  European  Community  has  been  morally  spineless,  and  even  the 
United  States,  while  certainly  more  respectable  than  the  EC  has  been,  will  not  be  bathed  in  glory 
by  those  who  analyze  the  history  of  this  period  in  the  Balkans. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  important  moment  for  Congress  to  demand  that  the  United  States 
and  the  UN  shift  fhsm  lackadaisical,  half-heaned  steps  focused  on  creating  the  wounds  of  the 
victims  only  after  they  have  been  victimized  to  a  posture  that  prevents  further  victimization  and 
forcefully  protects  vulnerable  civilians. 

Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina,  which  had  a  population  of  4.4 
million  in  April  1992,  has  been  devastated  by  the  anacks  that  followed  U.S.  and  European 
Community  recognition  of  Bosnian  independence.  Although  exact  figures  are  not  available,  nearly 
one-half  of  all  Bosnians  --  some  two  million  people  --  are  believed  to  have  lost  or  been  forced 
from  their  homes.  This  includes  about  half  the  entire  pre-conflict  Muslim  population.  About  1 . 1 
million  have  sought  refuge  outside  Bosnia,  within  former  Yugoslavia,  in  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Macedonia  and  Serbia,  as  well  as  in  other  European  states,  principally  Germany,  Hungary, 
Sweden,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  An  estimated  810,000  are  internally  displaced  within  Bosnia 
(or  refugees  from  earlier  fighting  in  Croatia  who  fled  to  Bosnia),  in  especially  grave  danger, 
bearing  the  brunt  of  a  harsh  winter  with  inadequate  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  shelter,  and  still 
at  imminent  risk  of  extreme  violence.  Serbian  forces  in  Bosnia  have  systematically  destroyed  the 
homes  of  Muslims  who  were  forcibly  displaced,  making  their  eventual  return  all  tiie  more  difficult 
and  the  extent  of  loss  all  the  greater.  Serb  civilians  from  western  Hercegovina  have  also 
abandoned  their  homes,  some  of  which,  in  areas  of  Croat  control,  have  also  been  destroyed.  Serbs 
have  also  fled  Sarajevo,  fearing  reprisals  as  well  as  shelling.  Some  271,000  persons  have  fled 
from  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  io  Serbia. 
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Recent  overtures  towards  the  Geneva  peace  proposals  from  the  self-styled  Serbian 
parliament  must  be  welcomed,  but  not  overly  valued.  So  long  as  the  Serbian  siege  of  Sarajevo 
continues,  actions  will  speak  far  louder  than  words.  A  real  ceasefire  must  be  a  precondition  for 
real  negotiations.  Any  autonomy  plan  must  include  the  right  of  displaced  persons  and  refugees  to 
return  to  their  homes  and/or  to  be  compensated  for  their  losses.  Any  plan  must  also  include  fum 
guarantees  for  the  protection  of  minorities  and  respect  for  human  rights.  Without  adequate 
provisions  for  international  enforcement,  however,  the  outiook  for  successful  implementation  of  a 
peace  plan  is  dim. 

Whatever  progress  is  made  at  the  peace  table  may  take  a  long  time  to  be  felt  on  the  ground. 
Movement  on  the  diplomatic  front  should  in  no  way  result  in  a  hands  off  attitude  on  the  pan  of  the 
international  community  with  regard  to  ongoing  allegations  of  atrocities  and  obstruction  of 
humanitarian  assistance.  Any  letting  up  of  pressure  would  send  precisely  the  wrong  signal  to 
those  eager  to  continue  their  aggression  and  realize  expansionist  goals.  The  international 
community  must  anend  immediately  to  the  desperate  needs  of  displaced  and  trapped  civOian 
populations  within  Bosnia. 

Genocide  and  "Ethnic  Cleansing"  The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  humanitarian  side  of  the 
conflict  in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  is  that  unlike  most  refugee  flows,  which  are  commonly  a  by- 
product of  war,  the  creation  of  civilian  refugees  in  Bosnia  is  a  major  goal  of  the  assault. 

Serb  forces  intentionally  target  civilians  for  killing,  rape,  detention,  torture,  and  other  abuses. 
Likewise,  Serb  militia  actively  encourage  those  who  survive  to  flee  their  home  areas.  Some  have 
been  formnate  enough  to  gain  access  to  bordering  states  and  thus  have  become  "refugees."  Those 
unable  to  reach  neighboring  countries  and  those  refused  entry  to  such  countries  remain  in  the 
limbo  of  the  internally  displaced.  In  either  case,  one  goal  of  the  Serb  militia  is  achieved:  ethnic 
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purity  within  regions  they  control.  This  is  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "ethnic  cleansing. " 

USCR  staff  have  documented  eye-wimess  testimony  from  Bosnians  of  actions  that  fit  the 

definition  of  genocide  in  the  Genocide  Convention.  These  include:  killing  members  of  a  particular 

group;  causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group;  and  deliberately  inflicting 

on  the  group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  pan. 

Such  testimonies  have  also  been  gathered  by  human  rights  organizations  such  as  Amnesty 

International  and  Helsinki  Watch,  as  well  as  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  U.S. 

government.  Gross  abuses  of  human  rights  and  war  crimes  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  include 

murder,  rape,  detention,  torture,  and  summary  execution.  The  State  Department's  own  human 

rights  repon  for  1992  illustrates  the  horror. 

Civilians  were  the  primary  targets  of  military  action,  making  a  mockery  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  Accompanying  abuses  of  individuals  and  groups  of  non- 
Serbs  took  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  torture,  humiliation,  and  killing.  The 
policy  of  driving  out  innocent  civilians  of  a  different  ethnic  or  religious  group  from 
their  homes,  so-called  ethnic  cleansing,  was  practiced  by  Serbian  forces  in  Bosnia 
on  a  scale  that  dwarfs  anything  seen  in  Europe  since  Nazi  times. 

The  U.S.  Comminee  for  Refugees  calls  on  the  United  States  to  request  the  UN  Security 
Council  to  authorize  multilateral  intervention  in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  to  prevent  and  suppress 
genocide.  In  our  view,  such  action  is  not  only  authorized  under  the  UN  Genocide  Convention,  but 
required  by  Article  I  of  the  Convention. 

The  sum  of  these  crimes  is  such  that  they  should  have  long  ago  provoked  a  forceful, 
determined  response  by  the  international  community,  acting  through  the  UN,  to  take  action 
"appropriate  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  acts  of  genocide"  as  provided  for  under  Article 
vni  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  To  date,  no  such  action  has  been  taken~or,  apparently,  even 
contemplated  seriously.  The  U.S.  government's  failure  last  summer  to  invoke  the  Genocide 
Convention,  resulting  in  an  internal  dispute  at  the  State  Department,  was  a  serious  moral  failure 
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that  may  well  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of  life  in  Bosnia. 

The  international  community,  including  the  United  States,  is  faced  with  a  stark,  moral 
imperative  --  there  can  be  no  escaping  its  logic: 

•  the  preponderance  of  evidence  shows  that  what  is  occurring  in  Bosnia  is  genocide, 
as  defined  by  the  195 1  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide. 

•  when  faced  with  the  threat  of  genocide,  there  are  only  three  choices,  which  can  be 
pursued  separately  or  in  combination: 

1 )  an  outside  power  or  powers  can  intervene  to  prevent  genocide 
and  protect  the  threatened  victims; 

2)  the  threatened  victims  can  be  provided  with  the  means  to  protea 
themselves;  or 

3)  the  world  community  can  make  escape  possible  by  offering 
refuge  to  the  victims  and  safe  transit  out  of  their  life-threatening 
situation. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  key  governments  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  international 
community  have  clearly  rejected  all  of  the  logical  choices  available,  preferring  to  muddle  along 
with  empty  rhetoric,  avoiding  forceful  preventive  action  and  pacifying  their  publics'  outrage  with 
the  smokescreen  that  they  were  pursuing  an  adequate  humanitarian  response  to  the  victims.  It  has 
proven  unwilling  either  to  intervene  direcdy  to  prevent  genocide  or  to  provide  Bosnians  with  the 
means  to  defend  themselves. 

Protection  in  situ     Specifically,  we  urge  as  one  means  of  preventing  genocide  that  the  UN 
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Security  Council  declare  "safe  haven  zones"  for  civilians  where  they  now  live  in  Sarajevo  and  in 
such  central  and  eastern  Bosnian  towns  as  Travnik,  Tuzla,  Zenica,  Visoko,  Maglaj,  Gorazde, 
Mostar,  Srebenica,  Zepa,  and  Konjic.  To  wait  until  additional  displacement  occurs  is  ludicrous. 
More  than  800,000  civUians  remain  in  the  major  cities  still  under  siege  in  central  and  eastern 
Bosnia.  Without  a  more  forceful  and  determined  approach  to  protecting  civilians  and  delivering 
humanitarian  relief  supplies,  hundreds  of  thousands  more  civilians  could  die  before  the  winter  is 
over. 

USCR  can  conceive  of  no  effective  and  timely  preventive  action  that  does  not  involve  a 
significantly  strengthened  multilateral  military  action  to  protect  civilians  in  Bosnia.  Multilateral 
ground  forces  and  air  support  should  be  used  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance  to 
safe  haven  zones  and  the  protection  of  civilian  populations  at  risk  in  those  zones.  Until  the 
genocide  is  stopped,  all  other  humanitarian  interventions—while  needed~are  half-measures, 
doomed  to  take  effect  only  after  most  of  the  damage  is  done. 

We  take  no  pleasure  in  advocating  the  use  of  force,  and  would  be  the  first  to  warn  against 
the  dangers  of  becoming  embroiled  in  a  war  there.  But  there  are  circumstances  --  and  this  is  such 
a  case  --  where  force  becomes  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  humanitarian  ends.  Genocide  is  an 
extraordinary  crime  requiring  an  extraordinary  response.  We  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  a  people  are 
destroyed. 

USCR  does  not  believe  that  outside,  multilateral  force  can  solve  all  of  Bosnia's  problems. 
Its  goal  ought  to  be  strictly  limited  -  to  end  the  immediate  threat  of  genocide  and  to  save  the  lives 
of  Bosnian  civilians.  The  ultimate  political  solution  in  Bosnia,  and  throughout  former  Yugoslavia, 
must  be  arrived  at  by  the  people  of  the  Balkans  themselves  with  the  encouragement  and  suppon  of 
the  international  community. 
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humanitarian  Intervention  More  than  800,000  Bosnians  are  internally  displaced--  forced  from 
their  homes,  yet  sdll  trapped  inside  Bosnia.  More  than  100,000  have  already  died;  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  could  die  in  the  coming  weeks  as  the  harsh  winter  wears  people  down  and 
delivery  of  relief  aid  continues  to  falter.  For  many,  survival  depends  on  the  assistance  pipeline, 
which  has  operated,  at  best,  in  fits  and  starts.  Adults  in  besieged  Sarajevo  are  estimated,  on 
average,  already  to  have  lost  30  percent  of  their  body  weight.  Food  deliveries  to  Sarajevo  are 
currendy  averaging  100  tons  per  day,  less  than  half  of  the  normal  requirements.  UNICEF  has 
reponed  that  because  of  funding  shortfalls,  it  no  longer  has  any  baby  food  for  distribution  in 
Sarajevo.  UNICEF  says  that  children  in  areas  of  heaviest  attack  are  ah^ady  showing  signs  of 
acute  malnutrition,  and  tiiat  mothers  frequendy  are  eating  half  of  what  they  need  in  order  lo  make 
more  food  available  for  their  children.  Conditions  are  undoubtedly  worse  in  isolated  pockets  that 
are  completely  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

Although  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  770  calls  for  "all  measures  necessary"  for 
humanitarian  relief  deliveries  to  reach  needy  populations  in  Bosnia,  in  fact,  "all  necessary 
measures"  have  not  been  taken.  Lack  of  international  support  for  its  life-saving  activities  has 
placed  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  in  the  untenable  position  of  having  to 
beg  and  bribe  Serbian  extremists  for  permission  to  pass.  This  has  not  only  seriously 
compromised  the  authority  of  UNHCR  in  Bosnia,  gready  complicating  its  mission,  but  has  also 
directly  impeded  the  delivery  of  life-sustaining  goods,  in  direct  violation  of  UNSC  Res.  770.  That 
the  international  community  has  watched  passively  as  UNHCR  convoys  have  been  shot  at, 
blocked,  and  otherwise  harassed  is  an  unconscionable  dereliction  of  its  duty  to  back  up  its  own 
Security  Council  resolution.  By  reversing  Teddy  Roosevelt's  famous  dicmm  -  by  talking  loudly 
and  carrying  a  very  small  stick  ~  the  international  community  has  substituted  impotent  hand- 
wringing  for  strong  and  effective  measures  to  counteract  the  defiance  of  illegitimate  forces 
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obstructing  its  work  on  tjehalf  of  this  victimized  population. 

What  is  needed  now  more  than  ever  --  especially  with  recent  repons  of  hundreds  of  civilian 
deaths  from  starvation  in  eastern  Bosnia  --  is  for  the  United  States  and  other  UN  members  to 
implement  Security  Council  Resolution  770,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  "all  measures  necessary" 
to  deliver  humanitarian  relief  in  Bosnia.  Clearly  marked  UN  convoys  should  immediately  be 
provided  with  significant  air  and  ground  military  escon  to  travel  on  direct,  all-weather  roads  to 
deliver  relief  aid.  Any  attacks  on  such  convoys  should  be  met  with  swift  and  forceful  retaliation. 
Also,  UN  Security  Resolution  781,  declaring  Bosnia  a  military  "no-fly"  zone,  should  be  enforced; 
that  should  provide  the  security  necessary  to  organize  an  airlift  to  drop  supplies  to  remote,  besieged 
areas  until  land  convoys  can  safely  and  regularly  reach  them. 

First  Asvlum  Of  those  who  have  escaped  from  Bosnia,  many  have  found  temporary  refuge  in 
other  former  Yugoslav  republics.  Of  these,  Croatia  hosts  the  largest  contingent,  officially,  some 
324,000.  However,  the  true  burden  on  Croatia  is  even  greater.  With  more  than  250,000  Croatians 
still  internally  displaced  as  a  result  of  earlier  fighting  in  Croatia,  the  government  of  Croatia  opted, 
in  September  1992,  to  prevent  any  new  Bosnian  refugees  from  entering  Croatia,  saying  it  has 
reached  its  capacity,  and  citing  inadequate  offers  by  third  countries  to  provide  temporary  asylum. 
With  Croatia's  borders  effectively  closed,  Bosnians  fleeing  Serb  attacks  and  deprivations  were 
forced  to  remain-without  the  possibility  of  asylum  or  protection-within  Bosnia,  in  bombed-out 
towns  still  under  siege  by  Serb  militia.  To  date,  this  remains  the  case. 

Slovenia,  which  hosts  about  50,000  refugees,  has  also  closed  its  borders  to  new  arrivals 
who  do  not  have  leners  guaranteeing  their  acceptance  by  third  countries.  In  late  November,  the 
Slovenian  Ministry  of  Interior  said  that  between  70  and  150  asylum  seekers  per  day  were  being 
turned  back. 
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When  large  numbers  of  refugees  are  forced  to  flee  one  country  for  the  safety  of  another,  it 
is  an  accepted  international  pracrice  that  the  country  to  which  the  refugees  flee--the  country  of  "fint 
asylum"--  being  the  country  most  directly  affected  by  the  refugees'  arrival,  will  have  its  burden 
shared  financially  and  logisncally  by  other  countries  outside  the  region.  Croatia,  for  example,  must 
spend  approximately  $2  million  each  day  to  care  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  within  its 
border.  Until  and  unless  the  financial,  and  therefore  social,  burden  on  Croana  is  relieved  through 
substantially  increased  financial  assistance,  as  well  as  offers  of  temporary  asylum  or  permanent 
resetdement,  it  can  be  expected  that  Croatia  will  continue  to  prevent  persecuted  Bosnians  from 
gaining  entry  to  its  territory.  For  many,  this  could  mean  that  they  will  not  survive  the  winter. 
Such  a  breakdown  in  the  principle  of  first  asylum  not  only  guarantees  an  immediate  humanitarian 
disaster,  but  increases  the  likelihood  that  similar  breakdowns  will  occur  in  the  future  with 
frightening  consequences  for  those  trying  to  flee  conflicts  and  persecution  for  years  to  come. 

Refugee  Status  In  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Hungary,  and  other  border  states.  Bosnian  refugees  have  no 
firm  legal  status  as  refugees.  In  these  and  other  European  states  refugees  are  being  treated  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  vaguely  defined  as  "externally  displaced  people"  or  as  having  "temporary  refugee 
status,"  terms  that  are  absent  firom  the  1951  Refugee  Convention  or  other  international  legal 
instruments  relating  to  refugees.  They  are  left  in  an  uncertain  legal  position,  needing  to  worry 
whether  they  will  be  permitted  to  work  or  travel  or  whetiier  permission  to  stay  will  suddenly  be 
withdrawn.  Reports  of  refoulement  from  Croatia  and  Slovenia,  the  forced  repatriation  of  refugees, 
which  is  prohibited  by  Article  33  of  the  Refugee  Convention,  are  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  As  a 
means  of  encouraging  adherence  to  fundamental  principles  of  refugee  protection  in  Europe,  the 
U.S.  Helsinki  Commission  ought  to  act  as  soon  as  possible  to  clanfy  die  legal  status  of  Bosnian 
refugees,  not  later  than  at  the  upcoming  CSCE  meeting  on  migration,  scheduled  for  April.  The 
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CSCE  should  recognize  that  Bosnian  victims  of  "ethnic  cleansing"  who  have  fled  or  been  expelled 
from  Bosnia  are  classic  refugees  according  to  the  1951  Refugee  Convention  definition,  as  persons 
who  have  fled  their  country  "owing  to  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  for  reasons  of  race, 
reiigipn,  nationality,  membership  of  a  particular  social  group  or  political  opinion."  The  Helsinki 
Commission  should  declare  that  ethnic  cleansing  is  persecution  based  on  religion  and  nationality, 
and  that  its  victims  ought  to  be  fully  protected  by  the  Refugee  Convention  and  other  relevant 
domestic  and  international  laws.  Their  rights  as  refugees  ought  not  to  be  compromised  according 
to  the  expediencies  of  governments. 

There  is  particular  lack  of  clarity  about  legal  status  for  men  who  have  fled  former 
Yugoslavia  who  are  deseners  or  evading  military  service.  Although  deseners  and  draft  evaders 
are  generally  not  looked  upon  as  refugees,  there  is  a  provision  of  the  UNHCR  Handbook  on 
Procedures  and  Criteria  for  Determining  Refugee  Status  which  considers  them  as  refugees  if  the 
type  of  military  action  with  which  they  do  not  want  to  be  associated  is  "condemned  by  the 
international  community  as  contrary  to  basic  rules  of  human  conduct."  Given  the  building 
evidence  of  war  crimes  being  committed  by  the  parties  to  this  conflict,  we  would  urge  that  this 
military  action  be  so  condemned  and  that  draft  evaders  and  deserters  be  fully  protected. 

Resettlement  of  Bosnian  Refugees  In  tandem  with  stronger  measures  to  save  lives  inside 
Bosnia,  we  call  upon  the  U.S.  government  to  take  immediate  steps  that  will  encourage  Croatia  and 
other  states  in  the  area  to  keep  their  doors  open  to  fleeing  refugees. 

Throughout  this  tragedy,  governments  in  the  West  have  refused  to  aid  directly  those  being 
abused  and  murdered.  Likewise,  the  world  has  not  seen  fit  to  exempt  the  Bosnian  government 
from  the  arms  embargo  in  place  in  the  region  to  allow  it  to  protect  its  citizens.  If  we  are  unwilling 
to  protect  Bosnians,  and  if  we  are  unwilling  to  permit  the  Bosnians  to  protect  themselves,  we 
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must,  at  the  very  least,  work  to  keep  an  escape  valve  open  for  Bosnians  fleeing  for  their  lives.  The 
escape  valve,  today,  is  closed,  except  for  a  trickle.  Concrete  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  open  the 
escape  valve,  notwithstanding  simultaneous  effons  to  protect  Bosnian  civilians  m  place  so  they 
will  not  feel  the  need  to  flee.  Although  not  the  only  action  that  ought  to  be  taken,  the  United  States 
could  play  a  constructive  role  in  convincing  countries  of  first  asylum  that  they  will  not  be  left  to 
bear  the  burden  alone  by  making  immediately  available  25,000  resettlement  places  for  refugees 
from  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Outside  govemments,  including  the  United  States,  have  said  that  they  are  limiting  their 
offers  of  resettlement  so  as  not  to  contribute  to  ethnic  cleansing.  If  such  govemments  are  serious 
about  opposing  ethnic  cleansing,  then  it  is  within  their  power  to  stop  it.  If  they  are  not  ■^'illing  to 
exercise  that  power,  however,  it  is  intolerable  that  their  refusal  to  take  in  refugees  should  be 
allowed  to  block  the  escape  of  f)eople  who  have  been  denied  the  right  to  defend  themselves.  In 
our  view,  this  makes  such  governments  complicit  in  the  act  of  genocide  itself. 

Thus  far,  the  U.S.  government  response  has  been  less  than  token.  For  months  and  months 
it  made  not  so  much  as  a  gesture  to  signal  to  our  allies  that  we  would  be  willing  to  share  in  the 
burden  by  taking  in  some  refugees.  Finally,  in  a  belated  response  to  pleas  from  the  UNHCR  and 
the  International  Comminee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  our  government  agreed  to  take  in  300 
former  detainees  and  700  of  their  family  members.  The  response  to  the  UNHCR/ICRC  request 
was  so  late  that  ICRC  was  forced  to  suspend  releases  from  detention  camps  in  Bosnia  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  Serb  militia,  and  the  inmates  were  forced  to  wait  there  longer. 

The  procedures  even  for  the  300  we  have  agreed  to  resettie  have  been  unbearably  slow  and 
bureaucratic.  The  State  Department  has  shown  itself  unable  or  unwilling  to  shift  gears  in  a 
situation  that  calls  for  flexibility  and  creativity,  not  to  mention  generosity.  The  State  Department 
has  plenty  of  excuses  for  its  inaction;  some  even  sound  reasonable.  But  we  are  well  beyond  the 
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point  where  excuses  can  be  tolerated.  There  are  plenty  of  refugees  who  ought  to  be  of  "special 
humanitarian  concern"  to  our  government.  Rarely  has  our  government  shown  less  interest  in 
identifying  such  persons  and  bringing  them  to  safety. 

Refugees  of  special  humanitarian  concern  for  resettlement  should  include  not  only  former 
civilian  detainees,  but  also  uprooted  ethnically  mixed  families,  and  displaced  female  heads  of 
households,  particularly  widows  whose  husbands  have  been  killed  as  a  result  of  the  conflict 

Our  government's  inaction  not  only  has  hun  refugees  themselves  who  we  could  have 
protected,  it  has  given  our  government  no  credibility  in  international  meetings  to  call  upon  other 
governments,  particularly  in  Europe,  to  be  more  generous.  When  govemments  such  as  France 
and  England  have  shown  an  unwillingness  to  take  in  even  modest  numbers  of  refugees,  we  have 
stood  with  them,  creating  an  imbalance  that  has  added  to  the  burden  of  those  govemments,  such  as 
Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  who  have  been  more  willing  to  provide 
refuge.  The  leadership  exhibited  by  the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  we  helped  forge  a 
"comprehensive  plan  of  action"  to  maintain  first  asylum  that  involved  multilayered  support  for 
countries  in  the  region  through  financial  suppon  and  resettlement  offers  from  outside  the  region, 
has  been  absent  in  the  present  crisis. 

A  targeted  resettiement  program,  as  pan  of  a  comprehensive  solution,  should  be 
undertaken  now.  This  in  no  way  should  be  seen  as  rewarding  the  perpetrators  of  genocide.  It  is 
merely  a  recognition  of  the  plight  of  those  who  cannot,  under  present  or  reasonably  expected 
circumstances,  return  home.  Therefore,  the  worid  must  begin  to  accept  the  reality  of  their  plight 
and  the  need  for  resettiement. 
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Today  I  am  asking  the  Helsinki  Commission  to  send  a  clear  message  to  the  new 
Administration  and  to  the  world  community:  The  international  community  must  take  immediate 
and  extraordinary  steps  to  curb  the  genocide  now  occurring  in  Bosnia  and  to  protect  those  uprooted 
people  whose  lives  are  at  serious  risk.  If  we  do  not,  we  send  a  message  to  the  world  on  how  to 
handle  future  refugee  emergencies:  Keep  them  out.  Push  them  back,  even  if  the  tyrants  and  thugs 
that  persecuted  them  are  still  in  power.  And  we  send  a  message,  as  well,  to  other  aggressors  now 
watching  on  the  sidelines--of  which  there  is  no  shortage  throughout  the  world.  They  will  know 
that  they,  too,  can  win,  that  bigots  and  despots  can  get  away  with  mass  murder  of  powerless 
people  in  a  world  where  the  Genocide  Convention  and  other  carefully  wrought  human  rights 
protections  once  agreed  to  by  virtually  the  entire  world  community  are  only  scraps  of  paper.  And 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  lose. 
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CONVENTION  ON  THE 
PREVENTION  AND  PUNISHMENT 
OF  THE  CRIME  OF  GENOCIDE 

1948 

Article  I 

The  Contracting  Parties  confirm  that  genocide,  whether  committed  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war. 

is  a  crime  under  international  law  which  they  undertake  to  prevent  and  to  punish. 


UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

1948 

Article  13(2) 
Everyone  has  a  right  to  leave  any  country.  irK:luding  his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  country. 

Article  14(1) 
Everyone  has  a  right  to  seek  and  enjoy  in  other  countries  asylumfrom  persecution. 


^j^jy^i^Mi  -i 


Cmatia's  Crucible 
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CROATIA'S  CRUCIBLE: 

PROVroiNG  ASYLUM  FOR  REFUGEES  FROM 
BOSNIA  AND  HERCEGOVINA 


This  report  employs  theJoUowing  terms:  Croats  and 
Serbs  are  members  of  ethnic  groups,  regardless  of 
the  state  which  they  see  as  their  home.  Muslim  re- 
fers prmarily  to  Slavic  Muslims.  Bosnia  generally 
refers  to  the  state  of  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina. 
Bosnians.  Croatlans.  and  Serbians  are  nationals  of 
particular  states,  regardless  of  ethnic  or  religious 
qffUiation. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Pivotal  Role  of  Croatia 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  Bosnian  refugees,  flee- 
ing war  and  "ethnic  cleansing"  in  Bosnia,  have 
sought  out  Croatia  as  the  first  stop  in  their  flight  to 
safety.  Military  gains  by  Serb  extremists  within 
Bosnia  have  made  the  region  Inland  from  the  Dal- 
matian coast  the  only  sanctuary  Bosnians  can 
reach  in  Croatia  without  crossing  Serb  lines.  Be- 
cause of  this,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persecuted 
Bosnians  have  made  their  way  from  contested  or 
hostile  regions  of  Bosnia,  through  western 
Hercegovina.  and  into  this  region  of  Croatia.  How- 
ever, the  Croatian  government  has  adopted  policies 
and  practices  that  make  asylum  in  Croatia  Impos- 
sible for  those  Bosnians  now  attempting  to  flee. 

Continued  ethnic  cleansing  in  Bosnia  and 
the  brutal  winter  to  come  mean  even  more  would- 
be  refugees  for  Croatia.  Croatia's  perception  of  the 
inadequate  support  it  receives  from  the  interna- 
tional community,  as  well  as  Europe's  policies  re- 
garding entry  of  Bosnian  refugees,  makes  Croatia 
feel  it  is  "going  It  alone."  and  results  in  increasingly 
restrictive  policies.  Funding  shortfalls  may  make  it 
impossible  for  the  office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  to  fulfill  Its 
protection  and  assistance  mandate  in  Croatia.  The 
UN  Consolidated  Appeal  of  September  4.  which 


covers,  in  addition  to  UNHCR  UNICEF.  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  and  the  World  Food 
Program  (WFP).  calls  for  $434  million  "to  avert  a 
looming  humanitarian  disaster."  However,  as  of 
late  September.  UNHCR  stiU  had  a  shortfall  of  $120 
million.  The  situation  in  Croatia  is  at  a  crossroads: 
either  the  international  community  and  organiza- 
tions responsible  for  refugee  assistance  increase 
significantly  their  support  for  refugees  in  Croatia,  or 
Croatia  will  likely  be  laced  with  the  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  adopt  even  more  restrictive  practices. 

Croatia  is  preventing  refugees  from  entering 
the  country  and  has  forcibly  returned  others  to 
Bosnia  because  it  believes  It  has  already  reached  its 
capacity  in  absorbing  a  massive  influx  of  nearly 
340.000  Bosnian  refugees  (as  well  as  30.000  non- 
Serb  refugees  from  the  Vojvodina  and  Kosovo  re- 
gions of  Serbia),  in  addition  to  more  than  260.000 
Croatlans  displaced  by  earlier  fighting  within 
Croatia.  The  arguments  given  are  mostly  economic 
(although  there  are  indisputably  political  consider- 
ations as  well).  Croatian  government  officials  unfa- 
miliar with  principles  of  refugee  protection  appear 
unconvinced  of  (and  at  times  unconcerned  with)  the 
need  for  asylum.  They  say  only  that  they  want  the 
Bosnians  to  stop  coming,  and  for  those  already 
present  to  return. 

Certainly,  the  people  of  Croatia  have,  quite 
unselfishly,  opened  their  homes  to  Bosnian  refu- 
gees. With  Croatia  itself  feeling  the  immense  bur- 
den of  accommodating  more  than  a  quarter  million 
of  its  own  displaced  and  homeless  people,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  so  many  refugees  have  been  housed 
for  so  long.  As  one  grateful  refugee  told  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  (USCR).  "I  cant  ask  them. 
'Give  me  more  food,  give  me  more  lodging.'"  Like- 
wise, the  Croatian  treasury  has  suffered.  In  part, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  Bosnian  refugees. 
International  assistance  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
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Bosnia  and  Hercegovina 
and  Neighboring  States 


Approximate  area  of  Serb  control  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina.  Within  ttiis  area 
in  Bosnia  are  pocl<ets  under  government  or  Croat  control,  and  still-contested  regions. 


large  and  sudden  Increase  in  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons.  The  need  Is  staggering,  the  chal- 
lenge seems  overwhelmtng.  In  this  respect  Croatia 
deserves  not  only  the  sympathy,  but  the  active  support 
of  the  bitemational  community. 

Croatia's  warnings  about  having  reached  the 


limit  of  its  capacity  to  assist  refugees  must  be  taken 
seriously.  As  early  as  July,  It  dramatically  signalled 
Its  desperation  by  sending  tralnloads  of  Bosnian 
refugees  to  the  Slovenian  border,  urging  Italy  aind 
Austria  to  open  their  borders  to  allow  the  refugees 
to  enter.  As  the  refugees  waited  for  days  in  stifling 
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heat  aboard  the  stopped  trains,  an  implicit  message 
was  sent  to  Croatia  in  the  form  of  closed  doors  in 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  West  seemed  to  be  saying, 
"You're  on  your  own."  What  happened  at  Croatia's 
border  represents  a  fundamental  breakdown  in  the 
principle  of  first  asylum,  a  system  of  burden  shar- 
ing whereby  governments  distant  from  a  conflict 
assist  countries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  permit 
them  to  offer  at  least  temporary  asylum  to  give  refu- 
gees some  immediate  escape  route  when  their  lives 
are  threatened.  Although  some  European  states 
have  subsequently  shown  a  more  open  attitude. 
Croatia  Is  still  very  much  a  beleaguered  front-line 
state  with  little  support  from  the  rear.   If  Croatia 
continues  its  current  course  of  refusing  entry  to 
additional  Bosnian  refugees,  or  if  Croatia  should 
return  them  to  persecution  in  Bosnia,  the  responsi- 
bility will  be  widely  shared  with  an  international 
community  that  failed  to  respond  adequately. 


What  happened  at  Croatia's 

border  represents  a  fundamental 

breakdown  in  the  principle 

of  first  asylum. 


This  report,  based  on  a  USCR  site  visit  to  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  examines,  first,  the  reasons  for 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  from  Bosnia.  Sec- 
ondly, it  addresses  the  situation  faced  by  Bosnian 
refiigees  in  Croatia,  as  well  as  Bosnian  displaced 
persons  attempting  to  enter  Croatia.  Then  the  re- 
port considers  the  response  of  other  European 
countries  with  respect  to  temporary  protection  for 
Bosnian  refugees.   It  concludes  that,  based  on  both 
the  international  response  eind  Croatia's  own  politi- 
cal and  economic  concerns,  asylum  is  in  jeopardy 
in  Croatia.  In  order  to  turn  back  the  challenges  to 
asylum,  the  United  States,  the  European  Commu- 
nity, and  the  UN  must  act  rapidly. 

Based  on  USCR's  site  visit,  the  report  makes 
the  following  recommendations:  Governments 
should  exercise  all  necessary  measures  to  stop  the 
war  and  associated  ethnic  cleansing.  The  interna- 
tional community  should  give  generously  to  prevent 
the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  and  to  assist  Croatia  in  its 
reftigee  assistance  needs.   Countries  in  Europe  and 


elsewhere  should  accept,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
more  Bosnian  refugees.  The  Croatian  government 
should  stop  preventing  refugees  from  entering 
Croatia.  The  governments  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia 
and  Hercegovina  should  not  proceed  with  an  earlier 
agreement  to  return  refugees.   UNHCR  should  de- 
vote more  of  its  energies  to  refugee  protection,  be- 
yond its  enormous  assistance  responsibilities. 
Finally.  European  countries,  the  United  States,  and 
other  countries  capable  of  resettling  Bosnian  refu- 
gees should  identify  persons  most  in  need  of  per- 
manent resettlement. 

While  implementation  of  these  recorrmienda- 
Uons  will  save  lives  and  improve  the  lot  of  many 
refugees,  the  underlying  reality  is  that  unless  and 
until  the  world  community  addresses  the  root 
cause  of  displacement  in  Bosnia,  neighboring  states 
will  continue  to  be  inundated  by  people  driven  from 
their  homes.  The  human  rights  violations  that  con- 
tinue unchecked  in  Bosnia  are  clearly  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  warrant  concerted  action  by  the  world 
community.  To  date,  the  world  community  has  not 
adequately  dealt  with  the  persecution  being  in- 
flicted upon  Bosnia's  various  ethnic  and  religious 
groups,  persecution  that  parallels  that  described  by 
the  UN  Genocide  Conuention.  Without  the  multilat- 
eral action  called  for  by  the  Genocide  Convention. 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  prospects  for 
Bosnians  will  improve,  or  that  Bosnian  refugees  in 
Croatia  and  elsewhere  will  have  a  brighter  future. 


The  Reasons  for  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons  from  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina 

According  to  data  collected  during  the  1991  census 
of  Bosnia,  the  pre-war  population  of  4.3  million  was 
44  percent  Muslim.  3 1  percent  Serb,  and  1 7  per- 
cent Croat.   Other  groups  comprised  the  remaining 
8  percent.   In  a  February  29.  1992  referendum  on 
Independence  from  Yugoslavia.  Bosnia's  Muslims 
and  Croats  voted  decisively  for  independence,  while 
Serbs,  who  largely  opposed  independence,  boy- 
cotted the  vote. 

Widespread  violence  in  Bosnia  began  in 
April  1992.  within  days  of  Bosnia's  recognition  by 
the  European  Community  and  the  United  States. 
Some  Bosnian  Serbs  claim  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  zissurances  given  by  the  largely  Muslim  gov- 
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eminent  regarding  the  rights  of  Serbs,  and  felt  they 
were  Justified  in  taldng  up  arms  to  "assure  their 
rights."  With  indispensable  assistance  from  the 
Yugoslav  National  Army  (JNA).  Serb  forces  quickly 
gained  control  of  substantial  tracts  of  Bosnia,  in- 
cluding areas  in  which  Serbs  had  never  constituted 
majorities.  Aircraft,  tanks.  artUleiy  pieces,  and 
40.000  Bosnian  Serbs  left  behind  by  the  JNA  when 
It  withdrew  from  Bosnia  assured  continued  control 
of  the  two-thirds  of  Bosnia  that  Serb  forces  occupied. 

The  fighting  and  associated  ethnic  cleansing 
in  Bosnia  now  seem  so  far  advanced  that  the  world 
community  as  a  whole  is  pessimistic  about  the 
prospects  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  firom 
Bosnia  returning  home  soon  —  If  at  all. 

Although  most  observers  agree  that  all  sides 
in  the  conflict  have  committed  atrocities,  there  is  a 
general  consensus  that  the  Serb  militias  of  Bosnia, 
and  their  irregular  Serbian  allies,  have  Instigated 
and  carried  out  most  vigorously  the  policy  that  has 
come  to  be  known  as  ethnic  cleansing,  the  practice 
of  targeting  other  religious  and  ethnic  groups,  pri- 
marily Slavic  Muslims  and  Croats,  for  persecution- 
killing,  expulsion,  and  imprisonment— in  order  to 
rid  certain  parts  of  Bosnia  of  their  non-Serb  popu- 
lations. Serb  extremists  want  significant  portions 
of  Bosnia  to  become  part  of  a  "Greater  Serbia." 
which  would  include  all  areas  of  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia with  significant  or  majority  Serb  populations, 
together  with  land  links  across  areas  that  have  not 
had  significant  Serb  populations. 

The  Serbs'  ethnic  cleansing  strategies  are 
well  documented  (see.  for  example,  the  UN  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  report  on  the  former  Yu- 
goslavia), and  include  attacking,  burning,  and  de- 
stroying the  homes  of  non- Serbs;  imprisoning  non- 
Serbs  in  what  some  have  termed  "concentration 
camps":  forcing  non-Serbs  to  "voluntarily"  sign  over 
property  to  Serbs;  depriving  non-Serbs  of  the  right 
to  earn  an  income;  confining  non-Serbs  to  their 
homes  or  the  immediate  area  surrounding  their 
homes;  and.  the  ultimate  solution,  outright  mur- 
dering non-Serbs.  As  of  early  October,  new  reports 
of  ethnic  cleansing  continued  to  reach  the  West. 

The  goal  of  Serb  extremists  seems  to  be  to 
make  the  lives  of  non-Serbs  intolerable,  so  as  to 
eliminate,  by  terror,  murder,  starvation,  or  other 
means,  all  those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  a  Greater 
Serbia.  This  systematic  eradication  of  entire  Mus- 
lim communities  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 


Bosnian  refugees  and  displaced  persons  to  USCR 
staff  during  the  site  visit  In  August  1992.  Their 
testimonies  fit  the  definition  of  "genocide"  in  the  UN 
Get  locide  Convention. 

According  to  Article  II  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention: 

genocide  weans  any  of  the  following  acts 
convnitted  with  intent  to  destwy.  in  whole  or 
in  part  a  nationaL  ethnical  racial  or 
religious  group,  as  such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group: 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to 
members  of  the  group: 

(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group  condi- 
tions of  life  calculated  to  bring  about  its 
physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part: 

(d)  Imposing  measures  intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group: 

(ej  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the  group 
to  another  group. ' 

USCR  heard  eye-witness  testimony  describ- 
ing acts  listed  in  (a)  through  (c)  above. 


n.   CROATIA.  REFUGEES.  AND  DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 

Displaced  Croatians 

Before  refugees  began  to  flee  Bosnia.  Croatia  was 
already  providing  shelter  and  assistance  to  260.000 
Croatians  internally  displaced  by  the  fighting  be- 
tween Croatian  and  Serb  forces  from  June  1991  to 
January  1992.  Many  of  the  displaced  are  Croats 
who  fled  parts  of  Croatia  that  came  under  Serb 
control,  those  areas— the  United  Nations  Protected 
Areas  (UNPAs)--now  patrolled  by  the  United  Nations 
Protection  Forces  (UNPROFOR). 

As  recenUy  as  August  1992.  USCR  inter- 
viewed Croatians  newly  displaced  by  Increased  Serb 
shelling  of  the  Croatian  town  of  Slavonski  Brod. 
One  woman,  who  with  her  two  children  fled 
Slavonski  Brod  for  the  safety  of  Rijeka.  told  USCR. 
"I'm  only  thinking  of  my  children.  They  haven't 
been  attending  school  for  the  last  year.   Now  we  are 
being  shelled  and  shot  at  by  the  same  army  to 
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Fighting  in  Croatia  in  1991  displaced  hundreds  of  thousands  ofCroatians.  Today,  most  remain  displaced 
and  homeless.  Photo:  UNHCR/A.  HoUmann  ^ 


whom  we  gave  money  to  build  fallout  shelters!" 

Government  responsibility  for  displaced  per- 
sons was  assumed  initially  by  the  Ministry  of  Work 
and  Social  Welfare.   In  November  1991.  however, 
when  the  number  of  displaced  persons  surpassed 
200.000.  the  government  established  the  Office  for 
Displaced  Persons  and  Refugees  (ODPR).  directly 
under  the  vice  prime  minister,  responsible  for  di- 
recting and  coordinating  Croatia's  program  to  assist 
the  displaced  population. 

About  150.000  of  the  displaced  persons  are 
housed  in  private  homes  and  receive  food  parcels 
from  various  aid  organizations.  About  1 15,000 
others  live  in  hotels,  hostels,  school  gymnasiums,  and 
barracks.  Those  in  hotels  receive  small  cash  allow- 
ances irom  the  government  to  cover  food  costs.  The 


strain  of  providing  for  these  displaced  persons  was  an 
immense  added  financial  and  social  burden  for 
Croatia,  already  reeling  under  an  annual  inflation  rate 
of  several  hundred  percent,  and  coping  with  the  devas- 
tation wrought  by  war  and  the  impact  of  large  areas  of 
its  territory  being  occupied  by  armed  Serbs. 

Refugees  from  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina 

Into  this  economic  and  social  upheaval  came  the 
refugees  from  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina.  Within  six 
weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  fighting.  250.000 
Bosnians  fled  to  Croatia.   IniUally.  many,  like  dis- 
placed Croatians  before  them,  were  able  to  find  ac- 
commodation in  the  homes  of  friends,  family  or.  in 
many  cases,  complete  strangers.   However,  as  the 
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influx  grew  larger  and  larger--and  continued  for 
months-it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  new 
arrivals  to  find  accommodation  in  private  homes. 
This  was  especially  true  for  Bosnian  Muslims,  who 
have  fewer  ties  to  Croatia  than  do  Bosnian  Croats. 
This  necessitated  opening  more  collective  centers, 
whether  old  barracks,  hostels,  gymnasiums,  or  out- 
right camps.  About  55  percent  of  the  337.000 
Bosnian  refugees  present  in  late  September  were 
accommodated  in  private  homes,  with  the  remain- 
der housed  primarily  in  collective  centers  or  camps. 
Many  of  the  centers  in  which  refugees  came  to  be 
housed  were  not  intended  for  winter  occupation. 
Such  faculties  now  urgently  require  rehabilitation 
in  order  to  be  habitable  during  the  winter. 

By  mid-July,  when  more  than  300.000 
Bosnians  had  already  entered  Croatia,  the  govern- 
ment decided  that  it  could  no  longer  permit  new 
arrivals  to  enter  its  territory.   Publicly,  the 
government's  rationale  was  the  financial  burden  of 
caring  for  Bosnian  refugees  and  its  own  displaced 
population,  which  it  estimated  at  $2  million  per  day 
in  June.  There  were,  however,  other  consider- 
ations. 

Many  Croatlans  with  whom  USCR  spoke 
said  that  Bosnia's  MusHms  were  "running  away 
from  the  fight"  necessary  to  stop  Serb  aggression. 
Croatia  sees  its  political  goals  as  best  served  by 
Bosnia's  Muslims  and  Croats  "standing  and  fight- 
ing." The  Croatian  government  views  any  action 
that  would  weaken  Serbs  in  Bosnia,  occupied 
Croatia,  or  even  in  Serbia  as  beneficial  and  desir- 
able. As  Adalbert  Rebic.  head  of  ODPR  told  USCR. 
"If  all  people  leave  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina.  then 
who  will  fight  the  enemy?"  Clearly.  Croatia  prefers 
that  Bosnia's  Muslims  fight  the  enemy,  rather  than 
flee.   It  sees  a  Bosnian  who  stands  and  fights  the 
Serbs  as.  one  way  or  another,  benefiting  Croatia;  a 
Bosnian  who  enters  Croatia  as  a  refugee,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  a  greater  burden,  ultimately 
perceived  as  weakening  Croatia's  ability  to  defend 
itself. 

Whatever  the  impetus,  the  Croatian  govern- 
ment annoimced  it  would  permit  only  those  refu- 
gees possessing  a  "letter  of  guarantee."  essentially  a 
financial  sponsorship,  to  enter  Croatia.   In  the  let- 
ter, sponsors  (individuals  or  organizations)  were 
required  to  indicate  that  they  would  provide  for  all 
of  the  refugee's  needs  while  the  refugee  remained  in 
Croatia.   For  several  weeks  following  the 


government's  announcement,  the  policy  was  not 
universally  enforced.   USCR  met  individuals  and 
families  who  entered  Croatia,  without  possessing 
such  letters,  well  after  mid-July  (see  box  on  page 
15).   However,  by  early  August  it  was  clear  that 
Croatian  authorities  at  the  border  were  admitting 
few  persons  without  such  letters.   (Croatia  later 
announced  that  no  Bosnian  refugees  would  be  per- 
mitted to  seek  protection  in  Croatia.)  Whether  seen 
as  an  honest  statement  on  the  impact  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  or  as  a  cynical  ploy  to  extract  fur- 
ther financial  aid  from  European  governments  and 
to  force  Bosnians  to  fight  their  war.  Croatia's  deci- 
sion to  close  its  borders  had  the  same  impact  in 
either  case:  thousands  of  persecuted,  harassed, 
and  traumatized  Bosnians  were  re-victimized  by 
being  stranded  at  the  Croatian  border. 


Those  Trapped  on  the  Border 

USCR  visited  the  border  region  of  southern  Bosnia 
and  western  Hercegovina  (inland  from  Split)  during 
the  period  August  8-12.   During  the  first  day  on  the 
border.  USCR  found  several  busses,  dirty  and  dam- 
aged (one  with  bullet  holes),  in  the  town  of  Posusje. 
When  asked  why  they  were  loitering  around  a  bus. 
its  occupants  related  their  harrowing  tale:  They 
were  Muslims  from  the  Tuzla  area  of  Bosnia.   Alter 
enduring  for  months  the  tactics  employed  by  armed 
Serbs,  they  decided  they  could  no  longer  risk  stay- 
ing in  their  homes.  They  had  departed,  several 
days  before,  in  two  busses.  As  they  traveled 
tlirough  Serb-controlled  areas,  the  busses  were 
fired  on.   One  bus  was  destroyed,  the  other  dam- 
aged. After  three  days  on  the  road,  they  finally 
reached  the  Croatian  border,  only  to  be  informed  by 
Croatian  authorities  that  they  could  not  enter  with- 
out a  letter  of  guarantee.   Most  of  the  bus's  fifty  or 
so  occupants  were  women,  children,  or  elderly. 

The  long  conflict  in  Bosnia  meant  that  ac- 
commodation in  private  homes  or  hotels  was  no 
longer  possible:  they  had  been  filled  for  months  by 
3.500  people  who  fied  Serb-controlled  areas  In  April 
or  May.  At  one  of  the  local  schools  in  Posusje.  the 
Red  Cross  had  set  up  shop.  The  new  arrivals,  most 
of  whom  were  refused  entry  by  Croatian  authorities 
at  the  border,  had  either  to  remain  in  the  trucks 
and  busses  in  which  they  arrived,  or  go  to  the 
schoolvard.  The  school  itself  was  already  filled. 
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Sarina  neft-center  of  photo;  and  her  two  sons 
are  among  the  eight  displaced  persons  taken 
into  the  home  of  Emina  (back  row.  left)  in 
southern  Bosnia.  Sarina  told  USCR  how  her 
family  became  victims  of  ethnic  cleansing: 

'WeleJlJuly21  after  our  house  uxis  at- 
tacked. We  were  taken  to  the  concentration 
camp  at  Tmopolje.  All  types  of  people  were  in 
that  camp:  ebderly.  young,  women,  men. 
Then  they  put  us  in  these  big  trucks:  we  could 
hardly  breathe.  They  brought  us  near  the 
front  lines  at  Traunik.  After  that,  they  allowed 
us  to  walk  the  12  miles  down  to  the  Croatian 
lines.  But  orw-halfhour  after  they  let  us  go. 
they  started  to  shoot  grenades  at  us.  We 
found  some  Croats  in  a  smaR  village,  and 
they  told  us  how  to  amid  the  mines  on  the 
main  road.  There  was  one  birth  on  that  truck, 
and  that  woman  had  to  walk  those  12  miles. 

There  were  rvo  arms  in  our  uUlage.  The  at- 
tack was  July  20.  They  entered  the  vdage 
and  killed  a  lot  of  men.  Some  of  the  men  were 
taken  to  another  camp.  For  about  twer^ty  of 
the  men  there  was  noplace  for  them  in  the 
camps-so  they  were  taken  back  to  the  uillage 
and  killed  Twice  they  took  my  14  year-old  son  to  shoot 
him-but  I  had  German  marks,  so  /  was  able  to  pay  for 
his  life.  We  were  a  rich  family,  but  nothing  is  left  now. 

'I  saw  people  killed.  I  saw  eight  15  year-old  kids  killed 
infront  of  me.  My  son  was  not  killed  because  I  could 
pay  them.  Then  they  forced  women  to  remove  the  bodies 
and  wash  the  concrete  because  they  didn't  uxmt  the 
blood  to  be  seen.  They  said.  Take  the  garbage  to  the 
garbage.'  My  son  doesn't  speak  at  aR  anymore. 

"Euen  before,  there  were  a  lot  of  Serbian  forces  around 
Once  1  was  alone  in  the  house  with  only  my  children  at 
1 1  pm.  Someone  knocked  at  the  door.  Then  they  broke 
the  door  and  came  in  They  were  trying  to  find  my  hus- 
band to  kill  him.  They  beat  me  and  pushed  me  across 
the  room.  They  took  the  money  and  gold.  My  husband 
knew  he  ivas  on  the  list  for  killing  fbecause  he  was  a 
Muslim  and  wor1<ed  for  the  policel.  1  don't  know  the 
names  of  the  people,  but  I  know  their  faces:  they  were 
from  neighboring  villages  -  acquaintances  of  my  husband 
1  remember  making  coffee  for  them,  fm  not  sure  what  it  is 
all  about-theyjust  want  to  cut  the  whole  country  doum. 

I    'My  husband  u<as  in  the  police.  1  worked  in  afactory.  A 
I   lotof  work  a  lot  of  wealth.  Get  up  at  four  in  the  morning 
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to  milk  the  cow.  then  go  to  work.  That  ivas  everyday's 
Job.  What  to  do  next-Ijust  don't  know.  1  can't  even  lell 
which  school  my  kids  will  attend  Thefarruly  we  are 
staying  with  gives  us  food-hut  how  long  can  u<e  stay  like 
that?  Ifeeisogood  here  with  these  people:  I  feel  like  we're 
among  relatives-but  it's  the  fast  time  Tve  ever  seen  them 

'I  get  used  to  everything,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  cannot 
understand:  how  those  people  are  doing  things  like  ihis. 
I  saw  a  five  year-old  child  killed  while  begging  lor  tvs  life! 
Nobody  who  had  a  uniiersity  degree,  nobody  who  tiad  a 
high  position,  and  nobody  who  was  rich  surM-vd  ll 
was  enough  to  wear  anything  green  la  MusUm  colorl  to 
be  mistreated  My  husband  had  a  chance  to  see  those 
lists  Ideath  listsj:  his  rtame  and  my  son's  were  oniL  So 
he  went  to  another  viUage  to  live  under  another  name  - 
but  everybody  in  that  area  knew  him.  He  just  couldn't 
hide.  Ifeel  sorry  that  I  at  least  couldn't  go  to  find  his 
body,  to  bury  him  at  least' 

After  reaching  the  border.  Sarina  and  her  two  children 
tried  to  enter  Croatia,  but  were  refused  entry  by  the 
Croatian  authorities  because  they  did  not  possess  a 
"letter  of  guarantee." 
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with  classrooms  housing  up  to  thirty  persons  each. 
Many  of  the  new  arrivals  preferred  to  sleep  out- 
doors, rather  than  in  crowded  hallways. 

Because  the  school  had  no  cooking  facilities, 
a  local  baker  had  agreed  to  bake  bread  for  the  dis- 
placed persons  using  flour  brought  to  the  site  by 
the  Red  Cross.  With  no  running  water  (Posusje  has 
had  water  rationing  for  more  than  ten  years),  the 
school  was  visited  each  day  by  a  water  truck  pro- 
vided by  local  authorities.  Pit  latrines  had  been 
dug  behind  the  school  to  keep  sanitary  conditions 
from  deteriorating. 


...thousands  of  persecuted, 

harassed,  and  tramnatized 

Bosnians  were  re-victimized  by 

being  stranded  at  the 

Croatian  border 


According  to  the  Posusje  Red  Cross.  200 
people  were  arriving  each  day.  most  of  whom  came 
from  the  Croatian  border  after  having  been  refused 
entry.  Although  many  of  the  people  trapped  at  the 
border  were  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for  ar- 
ranging letters  of  guarantee,  many  others  were 
completelv  despondent,  seeing  no  opportunity  for 
receiving  such  letters.  The  vast  majority  of  dis- 
placed persons  USCR  met  in  Posusje  had  no  homes 
to  return  to.  and  no  place  to  stay,  either  in  what 
remains  of  Bosnia,  or  in  Posusje. 

In  Tomislavgrad  (formerly  Duvno).  a  town  35 
km  from  the  border,  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
Merhamet  a  Muslim  relief  orgEinization.  told  USCR 
of  traffic  headed  in  both  directions,  toward  Croatia 
as  well  as  back  into  Bosnia.  "A  lot  of  convoys  pass 
through  from  Croatia  every  day.   In  the  last  15 
days,  an  average  of  80-90  people  returned  from 
Croatia  have  come  to  ask  for  help.  They  are  going 
back  to  Bosnia  to  places  they  started  from."  said 
Hamid  Begic  of  Merhamet.   It  was  imclear  whether 
some  of  those  headed  back  to  Bosnia  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  Croatia,  but  undoubtedly  most  had  at 
least  been  refused  entry. 

Local  aid  officials  expressed  dismay  at  the 
plight  of  those  caught  between  a  home  that  no  longer 
exists,  and  a  country  that  does  not  want  them.  In  the 
words  of  Begic.  They  are  angry  because  they  feel  they 
were  forced  out  by  terror-and  now  they  cant  get  into 


Croatia-so  their  only  choice  is  to  return." 

But  not  all  Bosnians  see  Croatia  s  border 
closure  as  an  evil  act.   Said  Branimir  Musa  of 
Caritas.  "You  can  sometimes  fmd  a  bus  with  a  hun- 
dred people  at  the  door,  trying  to  pass  through  to 
Croatia.  What  they  ICroatians!  did  is  more  than 
was  expected.  All  of  Mostar  is  now  on  the  coast  in 
Dalmatia.  To  be  housed  in  a  tourist  area-it's  more 
than  could  be  expected." 

According  to  Adela  Skaro.  director  of  the 
Tomislavgrad  Red  Cross,  in  the  three  weeks  fol- 
lowing Croatia's  announced  border  closing,  some 
12.000  women  and  children,  traveling  in  both 
directions,  passed  through  the  Red  Cross  feeding 
center.   It  is  likely  that  thousands  more,  espe- 
cially Muslims,  never  stopped  at  the  Red  Cross 
center.    Like  Posusje.  Tomislavgrad  has  a  "resi- 
dent" displaced  population  of  about  3.500.   But 
because  Tomislavgrad  is  essentially  in  the  war 
zone  (exploding  grenades  were  audible  during 
USCR's  visit),  few  of  those  arriving  now  stay 
more  than  a  day  or  two.   Perhaps  because  of 
this,  the  scene  at  the  Posusje  schoolyard  was  not 
repeated  in  Tomislavgrad. 

That  thousands  of  Bosnians  are  sUU  at- 
tempting to  flee  the  madness  of  Bosnia  for  the 
safety  of  Croatia  evidences  the  continuing  persecu- 
tion in  Bosnia.   In  the  weeks  and  months  to  come, 
many  thousands  more  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
seek  protection  in  Croatia.  With  their  homes  de- 
stroyed or  occupied,  their  Jobs  taken  from  them, 
and  their  families  separated  through  death  or  im- 
prisonment. Bosnia's  displaced  have  little  choice. 
CiDaaa  provides  the  only  immediate  hope.  The  levels 
of  assistance  and  protection  available  in  Croatia  far 
exceed  that  in  Bosnia.  If  Bosnians  are  someday  to 
return  to  their  home  areas,  their  only  realistic  hope  is 
to  gain  entry  to  Croatia,  if  only  for  the  winter. 


Assistance  to  Refugees  in  Croatia 

ODPR  updates  daily  the  number  of  Bosnian  refu- 
gees in  CroaUa.  According  to  these  statistics,  there 
were  337.000  Bosnian  refugees  in  Croatia  as  of 
September  2 1 .  Just  over  20  percent  of  the  refugees 
in  Croatia  are  in  the  capital.  Zagreb.  When  USCR 
visited  Zagreb,  it  did  not  appear  "overrun"  with 
refugees.   Given  that  a  majority  are  living  in  private 
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Local  Heroes 

Throughout  the  ordeal  that  has  become  EJosnia  and 
Hercegovina.  two  groups  of  people  have  bom  the  Uon's 
share  of  providing  assistance  to  refugees  and  displaced 
persons:  host  families  and  volunteers  with  organiza- 
tions like  the  Red  Cross.  MerhameL  and  Caritas. 
Zrlnka  Maras  (at  left  in  photo)  is  a  20  year-old  Red 
Cross  volunteer  In  Posusje.  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina. 

Due  to  its  proximity  to  the  Croatian  border.  Posusje 
received  thousands  of  displaced  persons  attempting  to 
cross  into  Croatia-  By  early  August  most  were  being 
refused  entry.  One  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
Posusje  Red  Cross  was  use  of  its  fex  machine  for  receiv- 
ing the  "letters  of  guarantee'  then  required  by  the 
Croatian  government.  When  USCR  traveled  to  Posusje. 
there  were  2.000  persons  camped  out  at  the  local 
school,  and  Zrinka  Maras  assisting  them.  Zrlnka  Is 
one  of  six  young  volunteers  (the  other  five  are  male 
militia  members)  at  the  center. 

Zrinka  told  USCR  "When  the  war  started  I  was  Just 

another  volunteer-keeping  an  eye  on  things.  The  boss 

liked  the  way  1  worked  and  asked  If  I  wanted  to  work 

fullUme.  The  professional  workers  are  older  and  they 

tend  to  lose  patience.  Nobody  (displaced  persons]  came 

here  because  he  wanted  it.  and  so  there  is  a  need  for 

someone  to  help  them.  1  think  What  vrould  happen  If  I 

became  a  retugee?'  Pholo:  USCR/T.  Argeni 

The  last  month  after  the  closing  of  the  border  has  been  bad.  When  I  am  awake  1  stay  here:  When  1  can't  stay  on  my 

feet  1  go  home.  Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  1  neglect  my  private  life -but  1  don  t  care.  Some  mornings  1  wake  up  and 

think.  Today  m  stay  In  bed.'  But  then  1  think.  'Oh.  what's  happening  here?  Let's  go  see.'  But  its  interesting   So 

many  different  people:  good  ones  and  honest  ones  and  nasty  ones." 

Zrinka  is  a  student  in  Zagreb,  and  hopes  to  complete  her  examinadons  there  in  the  fall.  When  USCR  asked  if  she 
intends  to  work  with  the  Red  Cross  in  Zagreb,  she  replied.  "If  1  can  get  a  fax  from  Croatia  allowing  me  to  enter 


homes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  few  are  immediately 
visible.   However,  during  visits  to  mosques, 
churches,  schools,  and  other  social  centers.  USCR 
found  up  to  several  hundred  refugees  living  in  a 
single  building. 

In  Croatia,  the  focus  of  food  assistance  Is  on 
keeping  as  many  refugees  as  possible,  for  as  long  a 
time  cis  possible,  in  private  homes.  At  a  minimum, 
it  is  hoped  that  refugees  can  remain  where  they  are 
through  the  coming  winter.  According  to  Hans 
Baechli.  the  International  Federation  of  Red  Cross 


and  Red  Crescent  Societies'  IIFRC)  Head  of  Delega- 
tion in  Zagreb,  85.000  families,  including  Bosnian 
refugees  and  displaced  CroaUans.  receive  Red 
Cross  food  assistance.   IFRC  also  provides  assis- 
tance to  persons  in  hotels,  hostels,  and  barracks  for 
those  items,  primarily  hygienic  supplies,  not  ad- 
equately provided  by  either  the  Croatian  or  donor 
governments.   In  the  coming  winter.  IFRC  expects 
to  provide  clothing  and  blankets  as  well. 

According  to  Croatian  Red  Cross  officials, 
family  parcels  provided  by  UNHCR  meet  only  20-30 
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percent  of  needs.  UNHCR  parcels  are  supple- 
mented, with  supplies  donated  by  Red  Cross  societ- 
ies in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  bring  the  parcels  up 
to  30  kg  each.  According  to  both  Croatian  Red 
Cross  and  IFRC  officials,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  soon  the  Red  Cross  may  need 
to  assist  not  only  refugees  and  displaced  persons, 
but  Croatians  who  find  themselves  in  increasingly 
dire  straits  because  of  the  worsening  economic  cli- 
mate. A  backlash  of  sorts  is  developing  among 
Croatia's  growing  number  of  unemployed  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  who  resent  the  assistance 
they  see  directed  to  Bosnian  refugees,  while  they 
receive  little  support  Although  no  one  with  whom 
USCR  spoke  indicated  that  the  problem  was  at 
present  serious,  the  fact  that  it  was  mentioned  at 
all  indicates  that  it  is  seen  as  a  potentially  compli- 
cating factor. 


In  Croatia,  the  focus  of  food 
ttssistance  is  on  keeping  as  many 
refugees  as  possible,  for  as  long  a 

time  as  possible,  in  private 
homes. 


Local  Red  Cross  branches,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  1 00.  receive  deliveries  from  regional 
warehouses  in  Zagreb.  SpUt.  Osijek,  and  Rijeka. 
The  increasing  economic  strain  in  Croatia  is  taking 
its  toll  on  the  Red  Cross  delivery  system.   Officials 
with  the  Croatian  Red  Cross  in  Zagreb  told  USCR 
they  have  a  difficult  time  delivering  parcels  to  outly- 
ing regions  using  only  volunteer  drivers  and  private 
vehicles.  The  strain  of  many  months  of  service  has 
caused  some  volunteers  to  cut  back  on  food  deliver- 
ies. They  said  that  if  trucks  were  available  for  dis- 
tributing parcels  from  the  regional  warehouses,  the 
Red  Cross  would  be  able  to  work  more  easily,  with 
less  volunteer  fatigue.   Likewise.  IFRC  staff  said 
they  may  need  to  provide  fuel  to  overburdened  local 
branches. 


Winter  Shelter  in  Croatia 

According  to  the  Croatian  government,  without  fur- 
ther arrivals,  there  already  exists  a  winterized  hous- 


ing shortage  for  at  least  70.000  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  in  Croatia.   In  an  accommodation 
study  released  July  20.  UNHCR  recommended  a 
minimum  planning  figure  of  100.000  for  winter 
housing  needs.  This  figure  applies  both  to  a  "con- 
tinuing need  for  emergency  response  (tents)"  and 
"renovation/refurbishment  of  existing  structures."^ 
In  the  study.  UNHCR  clearly  stated  its  preference  in 
housing:  "The  option  of  renovation/rehabilitation  is 
the  most  cost  effective  and  efficient  solution,  and 
we  urge  the  international  community  to  support 
these  projects."  In  a  cost  estimate  of  housing 
needs,  UNHCR  calculated  that  a  camp  comprised  of 
prefabricated  units  for  5.000  people  would  cost  a 
total  of  $5  million,  or  $1,000  per  person,  and  that 
renovation  of  existing  structures  would  cost,  on 
average.  $300  per  person. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  winter  hous- 
ing would  likely  be  a  problem,  the  Croatian  govern- 
ment undertook  an  inventory  of  existing  structures 
that  could,  with  modification,  house  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  through  the  winter.  The  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee  (IRC)  has  been  involved  in 
assessing  the  government  studies,  and  is  a  chief 
proponent  of  rehabilitation,  as  opposed  to  new  con- 
struction. 

Apart  from  the  UNHCR  proposals,  the 
Croatian  government  was  also  pursuing  its  own 
strategy  for  housing  displaced  Croatians.   It  advo- 
cated building  permanent  housing  for  displaced 
Croatians.  with  the  rationale  that  centers  now  oc- 
cupied by  displaced  Croatians  could  be  used  for  the 
less  permanent  Bosnian  refugee  population.  One  of 
the  Croatian  government's  goals  is  to  re-populate 
with  ethnic  Croats  aireas  from  which  Croatians  fied 
during  the  war  with  Serb  forces.   However,  few 
Croats  want  to  return  to  areas  still  under  Serb  con- 
trol. As  a  result,  the  Croatian  government  hopes  to 
re-populate  the  heavily  damaged  areas  still  under 
Croatipn  government  control. 

As  an  incentive  for  people  to  return  to  such 
areas,  the  government  sought  to  arrange  for  hous- 
ing.  It  approached  donor  governments,  who  offered 
to  sponsor  construction  of  specific  developments  or 
camps.  The  German  government,  in  particular, 
announced  that  it  would  contribute  50  million  Ger- 
man marks  for  constructing  permanent  housing  for 
20.000  persons.  The  housing  would  be  of  largely 
prefabricated  units  brought  from  Germany.  The 
Croatian  government  wanted  the  units  placed  in 
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Bosnian  refugees  who  could  notjmd  accommodation  in  private  homes  are  housed  in  gijmnasiums.  hosiels. 
barracks,  and  camps.  Photo:  UNHCR/A.  HoUmann 


Slavonla.  that  region  of  Croatia  located  between 
Bosnia  and  Hungary,  and  suggested  two  possible 
sites,  one  of  which  is  still  within  artillery  range  of 
Serb  positions.    Although  the  question  of  just  who 
would  occupy  the  units  —  Bosnian  refugees  or  dis- 
placed Croatians  —  was  not  publicly  addressed,  all 
understood  that  the  housing  was  intended  prima- 
rily for  displaced  Croatians. 

However,  after  much  discussion  of  the  issue, 
the  idea  of  large-scale  new  construction  occurring 
before  winter  has  largely  disappeared.  Donor  gov- 
ernments found  progress  difficult  in  working  with  a 
chronically  understaffed  ODPR    By  August,  after 
several  months  of  discussion,  no  new  winterized 
housing  had  as  yet  been  built.  Winter  was  ap- 
proaching, and  there  was  still  a  housing  shortage. 
Because  IRC  had  already  developed  connections 
with  ODPR  and  other  government  branches,  it  was 


better  suited  to  approaching  the  government  on  the 
housing  question  than  were  individual  donor  gov- 
ernments.  Recognizing  this,  several  donor  govern- 
ments turned  to  IRC  to  coordinate  a  task  force, 
comprising  donor  governments.  UNHCR.  and 
ODPR.  to  attack  the  housing  issue.   By  the  end  of 
August,  a  general  consensus  was  reached  thai  re- 
habilitation was  the  best  approach  to  the  housing 
question.  Any  further  debate  on  the  subject  was 
ruled  moot  by  Croatia's  September  announcement 
that  "construction  of  refugee  centers  will  not  be 
allowed  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia."^ 

Reportedly,  the  Croatian  government  still 
wants  5.000  prefabricated  units  (perhaps  those  ru- 
mored to  have  already  been  built  In  Germany)  to  place 
throughout  Slavonia  for  use  by  its  own  displaced 
population.  The  government  is  also  promoting  a  "ma- 
terials credit  bank"  that  would  bring  building  materials 
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into  villages  and  extend  credit  to  homeowners  (or 
former  homeowners)  for  reconstruction.  fThis  option 
may  be  attractive  to  donors  because  it  would  allow 
them  to  contribute  building  materials  that  could  be 
purchased  within  their  own  countries.) 


Despite  warnings  that  have  been 

sounded  for  months,  the 

winterized  housing  shortage  in 

Croatia  has  not  eased  in  the 

slightest. 


However,  despite  the  detailed  studies  under- 
taken on  the  rehabilitation  issue,  and  despite  warn- 
ings that  have  been  sounded  for  months  regarding 
the  prospects  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
during  the  approaching  winter,  the  winterized 
housing  shortage  in  Croatia  has  not  eased  In  the 
slightest.  The  lag  time  in  producing  substantive 
results  on  the  housing  issue  in  Croatia  gives  the 
appearance  that,  due  to  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
situation  in  Bosnia,  problems  of  assistance  in 
Croatia  are  being  put  off  somewhat.  Unfortunately, 
this  could  have  dire  consequences  for  refugee  pro- 
tection.  If  the  Croatian  government  sees  itself  as 
alone  in  assisting  refugees  from  Bosnia,  it  may  feel 
that  the  world  community  would  not  object  to  its 
relieving  its  refugee  problem  by  returning  refijgees, 
forcibly  or  otherwise,  to  Bosnia. 


Croatian  Government  Policies 

Since  its  mid-July  decision  to  close  its  border, 
Croatia  has  refused  entry  to  uncounted  thousands 
of  Bosnians.  The  overwhelming  majority  are 
women,  children,  and  elderly— persons  not  generally 
thought  of  as  prospective  combatants.  Just  as 
those  who  came  before  them,  these  people  saw 
their  friends,  family,  and  neighbors  killed,  impris- 
oned, and  driven  out  because  of  their  ethnicity  or 
religion.  The  2.000  people  USCR  found  sleeping  in 
the  schoolyard  in  Posusje.  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
denied  protection  by  Croatia,  had  nowhere  else  to 
turn  In  their  escape  from  persecution. 


ODPR  officials  emphatically  told  USCR  that 
the  border  was  not.  in  fact,  closed -that  if  the  inter- 
national community  agreed  to  give  sufficient  fman- 
cial  support.  Bosnian  refugees  could  enter.   ODPR 
officials  spoke  primarily  in  terms  of  economics,  and 
did  not  indicate  that  they  viewed  asylum  as  a  right 
of  Bosnians.  Unlike  Slovenia.  Croatia  has  acceded 
to  neither  the  1951  UN  Conuentton  nor  the  1967 
Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees.   (The 
former  Yugoslavia  was  signatory  to  both.)  The 
Croatian  position  further  hardened  with  the  Sep- 
tember announcement  that  only  refugees  in  transit 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  Croatia.  The  an- 
noioncement  stated: 

The  transtt  of  refugees  from  [Bosnia  and 
Hercegouinal  will  be  permitted  only  in  exceptional 
cases  when  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  arranges  their  accommodation  in  other 
European  countries.  This  implies  that  refugees  will 
be  permitted  to  cross  the  territory  of  Croatia 
without  stopping.  No  guarantee  letters  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  either.' 

As  with  other  former  Yugoslav  republics, 
there  is  little  outward  democratic  tradition  or  visible 
concern  for  individual  rights  in  Croatia.  Com- 
pounding this  is  that  Croatia  sees  itself  as  still  at 
war  with  Serb  forces.   (Indeed.  Serb  forces  in 
Bosnia  still  shell  across  the  Sava  River  into  Croatia, 
and  significant  portions  of  Croatia  remain  occu- 
pied.) Croatia's  roads  and  cities  are  filled  with  uni- 
formed men.   Some  are  regular  forces,  either  police 
or  army,  while  others  are  members  of  militias  fight- 
ing in  Bosnia.   Still  others  are  simply  caught  up  in 
the  war  hysteria  and  wear  camouflage  as  a  sign  of 
support  for  Croatia.  The  sum  of  Croatia's  concerns 
relates  to  its  preoccupation  with  the  war  and  the 
economic  crisis,  perhaps  preventing  Croatian  offi- 
cials from  speaking  in  terms  of  refugee  rights. 

Just  as  it  excludes  would-be  refugees. 
Croatia  has  forcibly  returned  refugees.  There  have 
been  both  mass  returns  (of  thousands  of  Bosnian 
men  considered  by  Croatia  to  be  deserters  from  the 
Bosnian  government  army)  as  well  as  returns  of 
individuals.   Many  sources,  including  local  Red 
Cross  authorities,  staff  of  international  organiza- 
Uons,  and  even  ODPR  officials,  told  USCR  of  such 
involuntary  returns.  All  sources  verified  that  the 
government  has  rounded-up  draft-age  men  and 
returned  them  to  Bosnia.  In  July,  officials  arrested 
several  hundred  such  men  in  Rijeka  and  returned 
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In  Posusje,  Bosnians 

fortunate  enough  to  have 

received  letters  of 

guarantee  gather  around  a 

bus  bound  for  Zagreb. 

Those  without  the  required 

letter  were  forced  to  remain 

behind.  In  September,  the 

Croatian  government 

instituted  a  new  policy 

under  which  no  Bosnians 

are  permitted  to  seek 

protection  in  Croatia. 

USCR/Tom  Argent 


them  to  Bosnia  via  the  port  of  Split. 

In  Rijeka,  USCR  learned  that  many  males 
no  longer  registered  with  the  branch  of  ODPR  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  refugee  records.  Com- 
monly, in  the  case  of  families,  wives  and  children  reg- 
istered, in  order  to  receive  food  assistance,  but  adult 
males  did  not  fearing  that  they  would.  If  registered, 
eventually  be  arrested  and  returned  to  Bosnia. 

According  to  an  official  with  a  respected  in- 
ternational humanitarian  organization  in  Split, 
women,  too.  have  been  forcibly  returned.  When 
questioned  by  USCR  about  such  reports.  Mr.  Rebic. 
ODPR's  head,  replied.  "We  bring  back  only  the 
young  people  who  want  to  go  back  and  those  who 
are  really  not  resisting  our  attempts.  We  are  not 
applying  force  at  the  moment." 

When  confronted  with  the  specific  case  of 
two  sisters,  ages  20  and  2 1 .  both  of  whom  were 
recognized  by  ODPR  as  refugees,  but  were  arrested 
by  pobce  in  Rijeka  and  put  on  a  ship  bound  for 
Split.  Rebic  stated.  "It  can  happen:  police  through- 
out the  world  are  all  the  same.   It  can  happen  in 
the  United  States,  in  England.  If  the  police  get 
some  orders,  they  will  follow  them.   If  we  receive 
complaints  of  this  kind,  we  try  to  solve  them.  In 
peacetime  this  issue  would  receive  much  more  at- 


tention—but we  are  at  war.   But  this  is  not  a  policy 
(emphasis  added]  which  is  being  applied." 

Given  the  numerous  cases  of  forced  return 
of  refugees  [refoulementl.  the  agreement,  an- 
nounced on  July  2 1 .  between  Croatia  and  Bosnia 
regarding  the  return  of  refugees,  is  indicative  of  the 
Croatian  government's  intent  vis-a-vis  continued 
protection  of  refugees  in  Croatia.  A  combination  of 
economic  concerns  and  political  objectives  makes 
the  return  of  refugees  to  Bosnia  a  goal  of  both  gov- 
ernments. The  lack  of  a  strong  human  rights  tradi- 
tion in  the  region  should  give  pause  to  the  interna- 
tional community  whenever  the  question  of  refugee 
returns  is  broached  by  either  government. 

The  bilateral  agreement  delTnes  the  catego- 
ries of  refugees  who  should  return  to  Bosnia:   men 
from  18  to  60  years  of  age.  and  women  from  18  to 
55  years  of  age.  provided  they  do  not  have  children 
under  the  age  of  14.  As  proposed  in  the  agreement, 
the  Bosnian  government  would  delineate  areas  it 
considers  "safe",  and  therefore  suitable  for  receiving 
returning  refugees.   However,  the  agreement  does 
not  specify  how  refugees  would  be  returned. 

During  one  of  USCR's  meetings  with  ODPR's 
head,  he  outlined  a  scenario  regarding  the  return  of 
refugees:  When  the  new  Bosnian  embassy  opens  in 
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'  A  FATHER'S  CHOICE 

N. is  a  teacher  from  outside 

Sarajevo.  He  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  crossed  the  border  from 
Posusje  on  August  1 .  ahead  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  guarantee" 
policy. 

"/ crossed  (/le  border  ludcfly.  I  had  a 
very  bad  car.  There  were  four  kids  in 
the  car  3  months  to  7  years  of  age. 
Before  leauing.  I  had  to  get  permission  to 
leave  my  home  area.  HVO  [Croatian 
Defense  Coundl-the  Croat  army  in 
Bosnial  gaix  me  permission.  I  didn't 
dare  go  through  the  mountainous  areas 
on  my  oum  -  that's  why  I  waited  for  a 
convoy.  Convoys  were  leaviry  that  day 
anyone  who  wanted  to  leave,  could. 
After  the  1st  of  August  it  is  only  women 
and  children  who  can  get  permission  'u  •'. 

7 seru my  wife  with  my  sister  togoby 
foot  to  the  border.  I  was  left  with  the  car  Photo:  USCR/T.  Argent 

andfour  children  alone.  Andctslapprocichedthebonier.  the  Cnxitian  bonier  pcitrci  saw  my  children  crying  and  asking 
for  water.  The  guard  saw  my  children  and  let  me  in.  Croatia  accepted  a  lot  of  refugees:  Croatia  has  helped  a  lot  of 
Muslims. 

'As  I  lived  in  the  begirming  under  their  [Serbian  and  Monlervegrinforcesl  occupation,  fl  sawl  they  had  weaponry.  The 
JNA  (Yugoslav  National  Armyl  was  supplying  -  before  the  war  -  weaponry  to  the  area,  and  distributing  it  to  the  area. 
Whoever  didn't  want  to  accept  the  weapons  had  to  leave.  Some  were  sent  to  the  front  to  dig  trenches.  Most  of  the  par- 
ents of  these  people  IresistersI  had  been  antifascists  during  World  War  H.  I  haie  colleagues  -  Serbs  -  who  are  like 
semi-brothers  to  me.  But  they  had  no  choice:  they  had  to  do  what  they  were  told 

They  were  bringing  people  infuel  tanks  to  my  tjHage.  Then  they  took  them  to  the  hills  and  killed  them  From  my  wife's 
side,  fifty  were  killed  on  a  bus  -  only  eight  sunxued  Usually  they  are  picking  up  the  more  prominent  people  -  the  richer 
people  -  people  who  had  German  marks,  gold  -  in  order  to  steal  it  and  take  it  back  to  Montenegro.  When  they  larmed 
Montenegrins  and  SerbiansI  came  to  the  toum.  all  people  Jled- Serbs.  Croats.  Muslims  -  when  they  saw  these  people. 

"We  were  given  only  fifty  meters  from  home  that  we  could  rryDi<e.  If  we  went  farther,  someone  would  kill  us.  We  didn't 
have  any  means  of  communication  Telephones  have  been  cut  We  had  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  going  on  only 
1 00  meters  from  our  homes.  They  took  away  from  us  our  ordinary  hunting  weapons.  Those  who  refused  were  killed 

The  Muslims  had  to  leave  the  area.  I  left  the  house.  Also  my  father  was  driven  out  of  his  house.  The  house  is  de- 
stroyed; my /olhers /lot  is  occupied  They  only  giue/ood  (o  Serbians.  Usually,  at  the  head  of  the  authorities  are  people 
who  are  very  right-wing.  Many  Serbs  don't  want  to  drive  other  ethnic  groups  away  from  their  homes,  so  they  too  can 
get  killed  My  heart  is  connected  with  my  country.  I  uxmt  to  live  with  all  the  people  of  my  country.  But  the  reality  today 
is  differenL  All  of  us  have  tofight  the  Serbs  because  they  ivanl  aliofit  [Bosnia)  to  become  pan  of  theirs. 
Today  I  heard  that  the  Red  Cross  is  sending  people  to  Austria,  and  I  registered  my  family  for  that  The  Austrian  gov- 
ernment said  they  would  be  permitted  to  stay  for  only  one  month.  My  family  is  without  refugee  status  because  of  the 
law  [the  agreement  between  Croatia  and  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina].  From  my  town  I  left  with  the  help  of  my  neighbor 
Hehadacar-andheisaSerb.  I  have  to  go  bade  ImustbeinmyareatokeepmyareafnymtheSerbs-withapistoL" 

USCR  interviewed  this  man  on  August  6  at  a  Red  Cross  hostel  in  Fajeka.  CiT>ada.  On  August  8.  his  wife  and  two 
children  were  to  leave  for  Austria.  On  August  9,  he  was  returning  to  Bosnia. 
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Zagreb,  there  would  be  further  cooperation  between 
the  two  governments  on  the  issue.  The  likely 
course  is  that  the  Bosnian  government  would  de- 
clare which  regions  are  "safe"  to  return  to.  and  the 
Croatian  government  wouJd  be  responsible  for  iden- 
tifying refugees  meeting  the  age  criteria  who  come 
&x)m  these  "safe"  regions.  These  refugees  would 
then  be  required  to  return. 

Publicly,  neither  government  has  disclosed 
what  the  response  would  be  if  refugees  refuse,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  return  to  regions  declared 
"safe"  by  Bosnia.  According  to  Rebic,  "We  don't 
want  to  do  it  on  our  own.  In  talking  with  Bosnian 
officials,  we  want  this  process  to  be  legal— to 
Croatia,  to  Bosnia,  to  international  conventions." 

In  mid-August,  another  200  Bosnian  men 
were  returned,  this  time  from  Karlovac.   Following 
this  well-publicized  incident,  international  organi- 
zations vigorously  protested  to  the  Croatian  govern- 
ment. Apparently  because  of  this  intervention,  the 
Croatian  government  announced  it  would  no  longer 
return  draft-age  men  to  JSosnia.   However,  this  an- 
nouncement by  central  authorities  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  local  authorities,  acting  on 
their  own  or  without  meaningful  scrutiny  from 
Zagreb,  may  continue  to  return  those  persons  they 
feel  should  not  be  accorded  refugee  status  in 
Croatia.  Nor  does  the  newest  stated  position  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  the  two  governments,  act- 
ing within  their  perception  of  a  "safe  areas"  concept, 
would  move  ahead  on  the  July  2 1  agreement. 

Whatever  the  status  of  the  forcible  return  of 
refugees  from  Croatia,  it  Is  clear  that,  given  the  un- 
relenting persecution  taking  place  in  Bosnia,  more 
Bosnians  will  attempt  to  flee  in  the  coming  months. 
The  number  of  people  still  in  Bosnia  who  would,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  flee  to  safety  in  Croatia  or 
other  European  countries  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  100.000  to  400.000.  Whether  they  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  Croatia  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
remains  to  be  seen. 


m.  TEMPORARY  PROTECTION.  SAFE 
AREAS.  AND  "PREVENTIVE  PROTECTION" 

Temporary  Protection 

During  the  earlier  crisis  in  Croatia.  UNHCR  advo- 
cated temporary  protection  for  Croatian  refugees. 


1          UNHCR  ESTIMATES  OF  REFUGEES 

FROM  THE  FORBIER  YUGOSLAVIA 

Present  Location            Number  of  Refugees 

Bosnia  and  Hercegovlna 

93.000 

Cmafia 

367,644 

Macedonia 

31.300 

Montenegro 

60.221 

Serbia 

416.502 

Slovenia 

70.000 

(9/21/92)  Subtotal: 

1.038.667 

Austria 

57.500 

Belgium 

1.800 

Czechoslovakia 

4.000 

Denmark 

1.795 

Finland 

1.892 

France 

1.108 

Germciny 

220.000 

Greece 

7 

Hungaiy 

."WJ.OOO 

Ireland 

10 

Iceland 

13 

Italy 

17.000 

Luxembourg 

1.200 

Netherlands 

6.300 

Norway 

2.6'17 

Poland 

1.500 

Spain 

120 

Sweden 

47.600 

Switzerland 

70.450 

Turkey 

15.000 

United  Kingdom 

2.000 

Others 

30.000 

(8/20/92)  Subtotal: 

531,912 

Total: 

1,570.579 

Internally  Displaced 

in  Bosnia 

588.000 

in  Croatia 

350.247  • 

GRAND  TOTAL 

2.508,826 

•  Incbuips  87.000  in  UN  Protected  Areas. 
V 

Some  asylum  countries  made  special  arrangements, 
outside  the  normal  legal  channels,  for  Croatians 
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neeing  the  war  area.  These  included  "visa  free'  pe- 
riods for  countries  that  otherwise  would  have  re- 
quired visas  for  "ex-Yugoslavs"  and.  in  the  case  of 
Switzerland,  "provisional  admission,"  a  temporary 
protection  status,  for  certain  asylum  seekers.  Swe- 
den. Hungaiy,  and  Germany,  in  particular,  admitted, 
officially  or  unofficially,  tens  of  thousands  of  CroaOans 
fleeing  the  war  zone.  However,  few  other  Western 
countries  admitted  significant  numbers  of  refugees. 
Furthermore,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  crisis 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia  would  grow  in  both  proportion 
and  duration,  many  European  countries  introduced 
new  visa  requirements  for  ex-Yugoslavs. 

One  country's  introduction  of  such  require- 
ments led  to  the  next  introducing  similar  require- 
ments. Germany's  visa  requirements  for  Bosnians 
led  Austria  to  introduce  similar  requirements. 
■When  Himgary  indicated  that  it  might  accept  no 
more  refugees  from  Bosnia.  Croatia  zind  Slovenia 
stiffened  thefr  entry  policies.  The  general  pattern 
was  one  of  potential  asylum  countries  closing  their 
doors,  followed  by  countries  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  used  by  reftigees  only  in  transit,  doing 
the  same.  Countries  to  the  north  tried  to  keep  refu- 
gees in  the  first  asylum  states  of  the  south,  while 
first  asylum  countries  in  the  south  attempted  to 
push  refugees  who  had  already  entered  to  the 
north.   However,  by  July,  as  Bosnians  already  in 
western  Europe  told  of  the  true  horrors  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina.  Europe  relaxed 
somewhat  its  stricter  entry  policies. 

Although  most  European  countries  reqmre 
visas  for  Bosnian  nationals  (some  countries,  includ- 
ing Belgium,  Finland.  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, have,  as  recently  as  July,  instituted  new  visa 
requirements),  many  are  willing  to  permit  entry  of 
persons  from  Bosnia  as  part  of  a  mass  influx 
searching  for  temporary  protection,  rather  than  as 
individuals  in  search  of  permanent  asylum.   In  a 
September  9.  1992  letter  to  USCR  the  Belgian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  stated  that  Bosnians 
in  Belgium  wall  be  permitted  to  remain  and  seek 
employment,  but  that  "In  most  cases  asylum  does 
not  apply:  Bosnian  nationals  in  Belgium  are  dis- 
placed persons  rather  than  refugees."^ 

Although  visa  restrictions  existed  for 
Bosnians  attempting  to  enter  Germany.  Germany 
eased  those  restrictions  in  July.   Some  countries, 
such  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  are  keeping  Bosnians 
out  of  the  formal  asylum  process.  Others,  such  as 


Denmark,  prefer  not  to  act  on  the  asylum  applica- 
tion, and  thus  permit  Bosnians  to  enter  and  remain 
by  default  or.  as  with  Belgium,  to  reject  a  first  ap- 
plication and  postpone  any  re-examinatlon.  thus 
allowing  a  Bosnian  already  in  the  country  to  stay. 

According  to  UNHCR  staUsUcs  of  August  20 
(see  table,  page  16),  more  than  530,000  refijgees 
from  the  former  Yugoslavia  are  in  European  coun- 
tries outside  the  former  Yugoslavia,  The  greatest 
number,  an  estimated  220,000,  are  in  Germany.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  a  significant  portion  of  these 
220,000  are  probably  not  from  Bosnia,  and  are 
more  likely  ethnic  Albanians  from  Kosovo  or  else- 
where.) However,  in  spite  of  somewhat  relaxed  en- 
try requirements,  only  seven  countries  outside  the 
former  Yugoslavia  -  Austria.  Germany.  Hungaiy, 
Italy.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey  -  have  per- 
mitted to  enter,  formally  or  informally,  more  than 
10,000  refugees  from  the  former  Yugoslavia.    The 
remainder  of  Western  Europe.  Including  Belgium. 
Denmark.  Finland.  France.  Greece.  Ireland.  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands.  Norway.  Spain,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  permitted  entry  of  a  total  of  only  17.000 
refiigees  bom  the  former  Yugoslavia-only  one-twenti- 
eth the  niomber  of  refugees  in  Croatia. 

Although  Western  Europe  never  completely 
closed  its  borders,  it  has  not  completely  opened 
them  either.  The  pendulum  that  earlier  had  swung 
against  new  arrivals  seems  to  have  retreated  some- 
what, although  how  far  its  momentum  will  carry  it 
remains  to  be  seen.  UNHCR  protection  personnel  ar- 
gue for  an  approach  that  calls  on  Croatia  to  keep  its 
borders  open,  even  for  those  refugees  who  will  probably 
never  receive  temporary  protection  outside  the  immedi- 
ate region,  and  Western  Europe  to  permit  entry  of 
greater  numbers  of  refugees.  This  is  part  of  the 
UNHCR  strategy  for  ensuring  first  asylum  in  Croatia 
and  other  states  contiguous  to  Bosnia. 

In  the  republics  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
UNHCR  statistics  of  September  2 1  (see  table,  page 
16)  indicate  that  more  than  one  million  people  have 
sought  refuge,  with  Serbia  hosting  the  greatest 
number  -  some  416.000  mostly  Serb  refijgees. 


"Safe  Areas"  and  New  Entries 

At  the  July  29  International  Meeting  on  Humanitar- 
ian Aid  to  the  'Victims  of  the  Conflict  in  the  Former 
Yugoslavia.  Slovenia,  which  itself  hosts  69.000 
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The  city  oJMostar.  long  home  to  Muslims.  Croats,  and  Serbs,  was  damaged,  first  byjightiriy.  arid  then  by 
sabotage  from  retreating  Serbfrirces.  The  old  city  (picturedj,  where  most  of  Mastoids  Muslims  lived,  was 
rendered  completely  uninhabitable.  Mostar  is  one  oj  the  proposed  "safe  areas"  in  Bosnia.  USCR/T.  Argent 


refugees  from  Bosnia,  publicly  floated  a  proposal, 
which  it  said  was  supported  by  the  Bosnian  govern- 
ment, regarding  return  of  refugees  to  Bosnia.  The 
statement,  distributed  under  the  title  Proposals 
Concerning  the  Measures  for  Voluntary  Return  Home 
of  the  Displaced  Persons  and  Refugees  from  Bosnia 
and  Hercegovina.  proposed  creating  four  "safety 
zones"  within  Bosnia.  The  zones,  which  Slovenia 
suggested  should  be  centered  around  Bihac.  Tuzla/ 
Zenica.  Sarajevo,  and  Mostar.  would  "facilitate  the 
provision  of  humanitarian  aissistance  to  the 
needy..."  The  Slovenian  statement  declared.  "The 
basic  tcisk  ahead  and  the  principal  solutions  of  the 
problem  are  to  promote  the  voluntary  return  home 
of  displaced  persons  and  to  take  humanitarian 
measures  to  avert  new  flows  of  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  from  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina."* 
European  governments  warmly  greeted  the  pro- 
posal as  a  way  of  keeping  refiigees  and  displaced 
persons  as  near  as  possible  to  areas  of  origin,  and 
therefore  out  of  potential  asylum  countries. 


The  political  opening  for  current  and  poten- 
tial asylum  countries  provided  by  the  "sale  areas" 
proposal  should  be  seen  within  the  broader  context 
of  new  refugee  arrivals  in  Western  Europe.  Al- 
though European  countries  had  relaxed  their  prac- 
tices regarding  entry  of  refugees  from  Bosnia,  cre- 
ation of  safe  areas  in  Bosnia  would  remove  the  need 
for  Europe  to  permit  anyone  to  enter.   Early  Euro- 
pean enthusiasm  for  safe  areas  was  based  on  this 
largely  unspoken,  but  widely  understood,  precept. 

In  addition  to  its  impact  on  asylum  in  West- 
em  Europe,  the  safe  areas  concept,  if  instituted, 
would  fulfill  certain  political  goals  of  several  of  the 
former  republics  of  Yugoslavia.   For  the  government 
of  Bosnia,  the  desire  is  to  regain  control  of  areas 
lost  in  combat  and  to  reinforce  areas  that  it  still 
controls.   By  keeping  its  citizens  inside  Bosnia,  the 
government  hopes  both  to  increase  the  number  of 
persons  under  arms  opposing  Serb  aggression,  and 
to  keep  the  Bosnian  economy  alive  by  keeping  pro- 
ductive Bosnians  in  Bosnia.  This  theme  continues 
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in  the  Bosnian  governments  practices  regarding 
travel  restrictions  on  Bosnians  and  its  agreement 
with  Croatia  regarding  repatriation  of  refugees. 

For  Slovenia,  support  for  the  safe  areas  con- 
cept rests  largely  on  its  desire  to  prevent  more 
Bosnians  from  entering.  This  was  most  vividly  evi- 
denced by  its  refusal  in  July  to  admit  thousands  of 
Bosnian  refugees  placed  on  trains  to  Slovenia  by 
the  Croatian  government.  According  to  UNHCR  in 
addition  to  the  registered  Bosnian  refugee  popula- 
tion of  69.000.  more  than  200.000  other  Bosnians 
are  living  temporarily,  most  as  guest  workers.  In 
Slovenia.  As  with  the  other  former  republics. 
Slovenia  is  increasingly  concerned  by  the  impact  of 
refugees  on  the  economy. 

Croatia's  support  for  creation  of  safe  areas 
in  Bosnia  stems  from  its  desfre  to  prevent  new  refu- 
gee arrivals,  to  return  to  Bosnia  those  refugees  al- 
ready present,  and  to  strengthen  in  any  way  pos- 
sible those  groups  in  Bosnia  opposing  Serb  control. 

The  other  major  factor  that  led  so  many  In 
the  international  community  to  view  safe  areas  as 
desirable  is  the  notion  that  by  creating  safe  areas 
the  world  would  somehow  be  opposing  ethnic 
cleansing:   if  Bosnians  were  to  stay  in  Bosnia,  thien 
ethnic  cleansing  would  not  occur.  This  view,  how- 
ever, completely  ignores  the  probable  reality  of  any 
safe  areas  arrangement:  each  ethnic  group  would 
simply  have  its  own  safe  area.  Serbs  would  remain 
in  Serb-controlled  areas;  Croats  would  likely  seek 
protection  in  Croat-conlrolled  western  Hercegovina: 
Muslims  would  remain  in  either  the  Blhac  or 
Sarajevo  areas.  Rather  than  prevent  ethnic  cleans- 
ing, safe  areas  would  both  reinforce  it  and  hasten 
the  break-up  (cantonment)  of  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovina  into  discrete  ethnic  or  religious  en- 
claves. 

While  initially  supportive  of  the  safe  areas 
concept,  most  Western  governments  now  seem  to 
view  the  idea  as.  although  still  desirable,  presently 
unworkable,  the  largest  single  obstacle  being  the 
massive  military  commitment  likely  necessary  to 
implement  it.  This  military  component,  which  is 
likewise  required,  but  on  a  lesser  scale,  for  estab- 
lishing the  "humanitarian  corridors"  through  which 
UNHCR  hopes  to  deliver  to  Bosnia  greater  quanU- 
tles  of  assistance,  has  given  pause  to  governments 
and  UNHCR,  but  been  called  for  loudly  by  Bosnia's 
Muslims.  However,  neither  Western  Europe  nor  the 
United  States  has  shown  any  willingness  to  commit 


their  forces  on  the  scale  necessary  to  establish  truly 
safe  areas. 

The  August  13  UN  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion on  "all  necessary  means"  to  ensure  delivery  of 
humanitarian  assistance  within  Bosnia  permitted, 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  safe  area,  establishing  a 
protected  one-way  corridor  to  deliver  aid  to  unsafe 
regions  to  prevent  the  outward  flow  of  refugees. 
Foreseeing  such  humanitarian  corridors,  acting 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger.  In 
his  August  26  address  to  the  London  Conference, 
referred  to  the  need  to  "funnel  humanltcirian  assis- 
tance to  himdreds  of  thousands  more  who  are  be- 
sieged inside  Bosnia,  so  that  they  do  not  become 
the  next  wave  of  refugees."'  However.  Eagleburger 
referred  to  this  need  within  the  context  of  "opening 
safe  corridors."  and  not  safe  areas.  Safe  areas 
would,  in  order  to  facilitate  refugee  return,  be  lo- 
cated in  non-Serb-controUed  regions-the  Bihac 
area  and  western  Hercegovina.  for  example.   How- 
ever, there  are  other  regions  in  Bosnia  to  which 
humanitarian  corridors  could  lead. 


"Preventive  Protection" 

UNHCR,  too.  has  expressed  the  desire  that 
Bosnians  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Bosnia. 
UNHCR's  strategy  in  achiexTng  this  gocil  is  the  con- 
cept of  "preventive  protection."  As  outlined  in 
UNHCR  documents  relating  to  the  former  Yugosla- 
via, preventive  protection  includes  "monitoring  of 
the  treatment  of  ethnic  minority  groups,  mediation 
between  parties,  exposure  of  the  practice  of  forced 
relocation,  cind  other  measures  to  improve  respect 
for  human  rights  and  humanitarian  law.""  UNHCR 
emphasizes  that  preventive  protection  "should  not 
prejudice  the  right  to  seek  asylum."  This  is  in  clear 
contrast  to  safe  areas  as  established  in  Iraq,  which 
effectively  prevented  Iraqi  Kurds  from  crossing  into 
Turkey  and  seeking  asylum  there.   In  the  case  of 
Bosnia,  preventive  protection  is  being  pursued, 
largely,  in  areas  under  Serb  control -areas  from 
which  people  cannot  flee  anyway  unless  Serb  au- 
thorities permit. 

On  several  occasions.  Serb  authorities  have 
presented  lists  of  persons,  primarily  Muslims  who 
"want"  to  leave  their  home  areas,  to  UNHCR.    Ac- 
cording to  these  authorities,  the  safety  of  non-Serbs 
cannot  be  guaranteed  in  Serb-controlled  regions. 
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U^fHCR.  having  been  badly  compromised  in  Just 
such  a  situation  involving  the  "evacuation"  of 
8.000  Muslims  and  Croats  from  Bosanskl  Novi  in 
July,  is  determined  not  to  be  blackmailed  again  in 
such  a  way.  The  UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights'  Special  Rapporteur  wrote  in  August.  "In 
spite  of  the  high  level  of  commitment  of  the 
United  Nations  personnel--UNPROFOR  and 
UNHCR--they  are  unable  adequately  to  protect 
the  affected  population  and  In  many  circum- 
stances are  helpless  to  prevent  violations  of  hu- 
man  rights."'  In  an  attempt  to  monitor  the  situa- 
tion. UNHCR  Is  posting  personnel  in  Field  Liaison 
Offices  in  Bosnia.  In  this  way.  UNHCR  hopes  to 
slow  ethnic  cleansing.  UNHCRs  emphasis  on 
preventive  protection  is  criticized  by  some  be- 
cause it  appears  that  other  approaches.  Including 
third  country  resettlement  or  multinational  inter- 
vention, have  not  been  fully  explored.  Others  say. 
too.  that  UNHCR  is  promising  a  product  It  cannot 
deliver-that  the  delay  in  international  Involve- 
ment in  Bosnia  has  made  It  all  but  Impossible  for 


such  relatively  small  actions  to  head  off  what  can 
only  be  prevented  by  more  massive  Inten'ention. 
The  view  expressed  by  some  staff  of  assis- 
tance organizations  in  Zagreb  is  that,  even  though 
the  "playing  field"  is  tilted,  at  least  the  direction  In 
which  it  tilts  is  known.   From  this  perspective,  any 
change  in  the  military  situation,  a  movement  of 
front  Unes  for  example,  could  render  groundwork 
on  assistance  in  Bosnia  obsolete.   Because  of  this, 
and  because  of  fear  for  the  safety  of  assistance  per- 
sonnel in  Bosnia  should  outside  military  inter- 
vention occur,  some  influential  staff  in  Zagreb 
are  vehemently  anti-intervention,  with  respect  to 
outside  forces.  They  hope  for  stable  front  lines,  a 
mild  winter,  and  potential  refugees  to  remain  in 
home  areas.   However,  given  the  current  situa- 
tion, it  would  seem  unlikely  that  any  of  these  will 
occur,  or  that  UNHCR  and  other  organizations 
will  be  able  to  provide  enough  support,  either 
psychological  or  material,  to  create  conditions 
that  might  allow  non-Serbs  to  remain  in  their 
homes. 


The  United  States,  the  E^uropean  Community, 

and  the  UN  have  fJEuled  to  effectively  confront 

the  humanitarian  £edlout  of  Seib  nationalism 

gone  wild.  It  is  axiomatic  that  such  fsdlure  leads 

to  a  massive  body  count. 
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rv.   CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  title  of  this  paper  is  Croatia's  Crucible.   Its 
specific  focus  is  on  that  troubled  country's  treat- 
ment of  Bosnian  refugees.  But  future  generations 
who  read  the  history  of  the  immediate  post-Cold 
War  era  will  know  that  not  only  Croatia  faced  a 
severe  test.  The  humanitarian  crisis  in  Bosnia 
and  Hercegovina  (and  in  Somalia,  as  well)  is  a 
crucible  for  the  world  community. 

What  is  painfully  clear  is  that  we— the 
United  States,  the  European  Community,  and  the 
United  Nations-are  failing  the  first  watershed 
humanitarian  test  of  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Iraq, 
because  of  its  strategic  implications,  was  not 
such  a  case.  Those  being  victimized  in  Bosnia 
are  uprooted  people  without  strategic  value  and 
the  sometime  protection  that  geopolitics  once 
bestowed  on  others.   The  United  States,  the 
European  Community,  and  the  UN  have  failed 
to  effectively  confront  the  humanitarian  fallout 
of  Serb  nationalism  gone  wild.   It  is  axiomatic 
that  such  failure  leads  to  a  massive  body 
count. 

"What  then  shall  we  do?",  asked  Tolstoy, 
when  faced  with  such  madness.   The  recom- 
mendations below  are  premised  on  one  basic 
moral  obligation:   The  international  community 
must  take  immediate  and  extraordinairy  steps 
to  curb  the  aggression  and  to  protect  those 
whose  lives  are  at  serious  risk,  or  other  aggres- 
sors now  watching  on  the  sidelines  will  know 
that  they  too  can  win:   that  despots  can  get 
away  with  the  murder  of  the  powerless  in  a 
world  where  the  Genocide  Convention  and  other 
carefully  wrought  human  rights  protections 
once  agreed  to  by  virtually  the  entire  world 
community  are  only  scraps  of  paper.   And  then, 
we  all  lose. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  recom- 
mends that  the  following  steps  be  taken  immedi- 
ately; 

1.  As  is  their  responsibility  under  Article  I  of 
the  Genocide  Conuention,  and  as  they  are  en- 
abled by  Article  Vm,  the  United  States  and 
other  UN  membeis  should,  acting  through  the 


UN,  take  whatever  immediate  action  is  neces- 
sary to  end  the  "ethnic  cleansing"  that  is  tak- 
ing place  in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina. 

What  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  and  other 
himian  rights  organizations  have  learned  in  inter- 
views with  refugees  from  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina 
is  that  "ethnic  cleansing"  essentially  fits  the  defi- 
nition of  "genocide"  in  the  UN  Genocide  Conven- 
tion.  Killing  members  of  a  national,  ethnic,  or 
religious  group,  causing  serious  bodily  harm  to 
them,  or  deliberately  inflicting  conditions  in- 
tended to  destroy  them  in  whole  or  In  part  is  now 
happening  to  the  Muslim  residents  of  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovina.  The  United  States  and  other  signa- 
tory nations  have  an  obligation  to  take  action  "ap- 
propriate for  the  prevention  and  suppression  (em- 
phasis added)  of  acts  of  genocide."  These  are 
strong,  clear  words.  To  their  shame,  the  United 
States  government  and  the  rest  of  the  interna- 
tional community  have  tragically  failed  their  obli- 
gation to  this  mandate. 

2.  The  United  States,  Europe,  Japan,  and  the 
oil-rich  states  should  immediately  contribute 
su£Bcient  funds  to  prevent  the  deaths  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Bosnians  from  starva- 
tion and  exposure  in  the  coming  winter.  Like- 
wise, increased  assistance  should  be  directed 
to  Croatia  and  other  first-asylum  states  to  en- 
sure the  right  to  asylum. 

Snow  is  already  falling  in  Bosnia's  mountains. 
The  Sarajevo  airlift,  often  interrupted,  will  never 
be  sufficient  to  supply  even  that  cit\''s  needs. 
Heating  plants  in  large  cities  are  inoperable. 
There  are  few  space  heaters  and  no  fuel.   Dis- 
placed people  in  Bosnia  have  little  or  no  winter 
clotfiing.  Windows  have  been  blown  out  of  build- 
ings. Conservative  estimates  predict  150.000 
people  will  die  if  the  international  community 
continues  its  current  inadequate  levels  of  sup- 
port.  Other  experts  predict  that  as  many  as 
400,000  could  die. 

The  UN  Consolidated  Appeal  of  September  4. 
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which  covers  only  "life-threatening  priority 
needs."  calls  for  $434  million  to  "avert  a  looming 
humanitarian  disaster  this  winter."  Total  needs 
for  the  next  seven  months  are  estimated  at  more 
than  $1  billion.  UNHCR  alone  faces  a  shortfall 
of  $120  million.  Without  adequate  funding. 
UNHCR  ICRC.  WFP.  and  WHO  cannot  fulfill 
their  assistance  and  protection  responsibilities: 
they  can  only  do  what  donor  governments  en- 
able them  to  do. 

3.  Until  and  unless  the  world  conununlty 
tackles  the  root  cause  of  displacement  in 
Bosnia,  would-be  refugees  seeking  to  flee 
genocidal  conditions  should  not  be  prevented 
from  doing  so.   Countries  in  Europe  and  else- 
where should  expand  provision  of  protection 
for  refugees  from  Bosnia. 

For  politicians  in  Geneva.  Washington,  London, 
or  Zagreb—who  have  failed  to  get  at  the  root 
causes  of  flight  or  establish  truly  protected  corri- 
dors for  delivering  food  and  medicine  into 
Bosnia-to  then  attempt  to  prevent  refugee  flight 
is  as  cynical  as  it  is  heartless,  and  is  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  under  which  every  person  has  the 
right  to  choose  to  leave  his  or  her  country  and  to 
seek  asylum  from  persecution  outside  that 
country. 

The  brunt  of  providing  temporary  protec- 
tion has  so  far  fallen  on  the  former  republics  of 
Yugoslavia  and  a  relatively  few  Western  Euro- 
pean countries.   Most  European  states  have  per- 
mitted distressingly  few  Bosnian  refugees  to  en- 
ter. To  ensure  the  right  to  asylum  In  Croatia 
and  other  former  Yugoslav  republics.  Western 
European  coimtries  must  open  their  borders  to 
significant  numbers  of  refligees.   U^fHCR  has 
already  set  up  a  small  unit  in  Zagreb  that  is 
identifying  and  assisting  former  Bosnian  detain- 
ees and  their  families  in  moving  to  third  coun- 
tries. UNHCR  has  appealed  for  governments 
outside  the  region  to  accept  former  detainees  for 
temporary  protection.  The  United  States  and  other 
countries  should  respond  positively  to  this  appeal. 


The  United  States  and  other  countries 
capable  of  resettling  Bosnian  refugees  should 
begin  to  Identify  persons  who  will  not  likely  be 
able  to  return  to  their  home  Eireas.  even  if  a  po- 
litical settlement  is  reached.   Resettling  persons 
who  cannot  return  is  not  support  for  ethnic 
cleansing.  It  is  simpfy  recognition  of  the  special 
needs  of  certain  groups.  The  most  obvious  cat- 
egory of  such  persons  Is  those  In  mixed  mar- 
riages, and  the  children  of  such  marriages. 

4.  Croatia  should  once  again  offer  asylum  to 
refugees  seeking  protection,  and  should  not 
Involuntarily  return  those  already  within  its 
borders,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.   The  gov- 
ernments of  Croatia  and  Bosnia  and 
Hercegovina  should  not  proceed  with  their 
July  21  agreement  regarding  return  of  refu- 
gees to  Bosnia. 

Croatia  has  Implemented  Increasingly  restrictive 
policies  with  respect  to  would-be  refugees.  As  of 
September  2 1 .  no  Bosnian  refugee  is  permitted  to 
seek  asylum  in  Croatia.  The  situation  iri  Bosnia, 
both  in  terms  of  security  and  provision  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  is  too  desperate  to  deny 
the  right  of  persecuted  Bosnians  to  seek  protec- 
tion outside  their  country.   Likewise,  it  is  uncon- 
scionable to  force  Bosnian  refugees  to  return  to 
Bosnia  while  the  persecution  they  fled  continues 
to  be  inflicted  upon  others  there.  Although  the 
Croatian  government  has  stated  it  will  not  return 
refijgees  to  Bosnia  without  first  consulting 
UNHCR.  assurances  of  the  Croatian  government 
have  proven  insufficient  to  prevent  local  authori- 
ties fi-om  continuing  the  unacceptable  practices 
of  the  past. 

5.  UNHCR  should  devote  more  of  its  energies 
in  Croatia  to  protection  of  refugees.   NGOs 
should  continue  to  offer  to  provide  personnel 
to  UNHCR  for  protection  and  logistics  respon- 
sibiliUes, 

Understandably,  because  of  massive  humanitar- 
ian assistance  needs  in  Bosnia,  much  of 
UNHCR's  focus  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  to  date 
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has  been  on  relief  assistance.   However,  protec- 
tion of  refugees  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  is  in 
need  of  much  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 
In  Rijeka.  Split,  on  the  Bosnian  border,  and  else- 
where, staff  of  international  organizations  told 
USCR  of  lapses  in  refugee  protection  that  were 
apparently  unknown  to  UNHCR   Funding  and 
staffing  shortages  make  it  dlfBcult  for  UNHCR  to 
fulfill  its  mandate  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  If 
UNHCR  is  to  be  successful  in  setting  up  its  Field 
Liaison  OfiRces  in  Bosnia,  it  will  need  further  re- 
sources, both  human  and  financial,  from  NGOs 


and  donor  governments.   But  e\'en  this  network 
will  be  inadequate  unless  UNHCR  institutionally. 
and  with  strong  support  from  major  governments, 
is  able  to  focus  more  adequately  on  refugee  pro- 
tection. 


These  recommendations,  if  heeded,  will  not 
fully  turn  back  the  clock  on  what  has  already 
transpired.  However,  they  can  perhaps  assist  those 
in  immediate,  desperate  need,  and  contribute  to  de- 
terring those  who  would  create  future  Bosnias. 


'   UN  Genera]  Assembly  Resolution  260  A  (III)  of  9  December  1948.  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide. 

^  tJNHCR.  Rejugeesjrom  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina:  Accommodation  in  Croatia.  20  July  1992. 

'  Republic  Of  Croatia.  Ministiy  of  Information.  Press  Release  No  319.  September  21.  1992, 

*  Ibid, 

^  Embassy  of  Belgium,  Washington,  DC,  letter  to  USCR,  September  9,  1992. 

*  Republic  of  Slovenia,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Proposals  Concerning  the  Measures  for  Voluntary  Return  Home  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  and  Rejugeesjrom  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina.  statement  circulated  in  Geneva,  July  29,  1992. 

'  U,S,  Department  of  State,  Mteruentton  by  Acting  Secretary  oj State  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger  al  the  London  Conference. 
August  26,  1992, 

'  UNHCR  A  Comprehensive  Response  to  the  Humanitarian  Crisis  in  the  Former  Yugoslavin.  HCR/IMFY/ 1992/2.  24  Julv 
1992. 

■*  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Report  on  the  Situation  oJ Human  Rights  m  the  Territory  oJ  the  Former  YugoslavicL  E/ 
CN.4/1992/S-1/9.  28  August  1992. 
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YOU  CAN  HELP 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  needs  and  welcomes  your  interest  and  support  in  its  efforts  to  inform  ttie  public  atout  Itie  needs  of 
refugees. 

□  I'd  like  to  fielp.  Enclosed  is  a  tax-deductible  contribution  of 

□  I  can't  contribute  financially,  but  would  like  to  stay  informed  about  refugee  issues,  especially 


□  Send  me  information  about  Refugee  Reports.  □  Enclosed  is  $40.00  for  a  Refugee  Reports  subscnption. 

□  Send  me  information  on  next  year's  Survey.  □  I  endose  $ for issue  papers  at  $4.00  each. 

I  have  checked  ttie  tWes  below. 

□  Send  me  *ie  USCR  publications  brochure.  □  Send  me  this  year's  Wortd  Refugee  Survey.  I  have  enclosed  $1 0.00. 


NAME 

ORGANIZATION:. 


ADDRESS: CfTY: . 

STATE: ^«.a-_  ZIP:_ 


Please  photocopy  and  mail  this  fonn  for  further  infoimation. 

USCR's  Issue  Paper  series  available  for  $4.00  a  copy  includes: 

Stone  of  Refuge:  Haitian  Refugees  in  the  Dominican  Republic  (1992) 

Yugoslavia  Tom  Asunder:  Lessons  for  Protecting  Refugees  from  Civil  War  (1992) 

Uprooted  Liberians:  Casualties  of  a  Brutal  War  (1992) 

Sri  Lanka:  Island  of  Refugees  (1991) 

The  Long  Road  Home:  Angola's  Post-War  Inheritance  (1991) 

The  Decade  ofChaqwa:  Peru's  Internal  Refugees  (1991) 

Exile  from  Rwanda:  Background  to  an  Invasion  (1991) 

Running  the  Gauntlet  The  Central  American  Journey  through  Mexico  (1991) 

"The  War  is  Growing  Worse  and  Worse":  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons  on  the  Thai-Bunnese  Border  (1990) 

Refugees  at  Our  Border  The  U.S.  Respor\se  to  Asylum  Seekers  (1989) 

Beyond  the  Headlines:  Refugees  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  (1988) 

Uncertain  Harbors:  The  Plight  of 'Vietnamese  Boat  People  (1987) 

Uprooted  Angolans:  From  Crisis  to  Catastrophe  (1987) 

Despite  a  Generous  Spirit:  Denying  Asylum  in  the  United  States  (1986) 

Refugees  from  Mozambique:  Shattered  Land  Fragile  Asylum  (1986) 

Refugees  from  Laos:  In  Hann's  Way  (1986) 

Refugee  Reports.  Monthly.  $40.00  per  year  for  subscription.  This  16-page  newsletter  focuses  on  refugees 
in  the  United  States.  It  includes  infoimation  about  policy,  legislation,  programs,  iesoini:es  to  assist  refugees  or 
Infonn  the  public,  and  research  on  refugee  resettlement  and  asylum.  It  also  contains  articles  on  intemational 
refugee  developments  and  statistics  on  refugee  populations.  Subecribeis  receive  free  copies  of  the  World  Refugee 
Sunn/ and  Issue  Papers. 

TTie  Worid  Refugee  Survey.  Annual.  $10.00  single  copy.  Contains  widely  cited  country  reports  on  refugee 
conditions,  statistics  on  worldwide  refugee  populations,  and  a  directory  of  organ)  rations.  Includes  feature  articles 
by  authorities  on  refugee  protection  and  assistance. 
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This  paper  was  written  by  Bill  FreUck.  a  senior  policy  analyst  with  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees  (USCR).  It  is  based,  in  part  on  a  USCR  site  visit  to  Austria.  Hungary,  Italy.  Serbia,  and  Slovenia  in 
October  1991.  It  was  edited  by  Virginia  Hamilton  and  produced  by  Koula  Papanlcolas. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  operates  under  a  three-part  mandate: 

•  to  defend  the  basic  human  rights  of  refugees,  most  fundamentally,  the  principle  of 
nonrefoidement  no  forced  return  of  a  person  with  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  to  his  or 
her  homeland: 

•  to  defend  the  rights  of  asylum  seekers  to  a  fair  and  impartial  determination  of  their  status 
for  refugee  protection: 

•  to  defend  the  right  of  decent  and  humane  treatment  for  all  displaced  persons,  the  uprooted 
victims  of  human  conflict. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Reiugees  receives  no  government  funding.   USCR  is  grateful  for  the  Important  support 
It  receives  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation,  the  Joyce  Mertz-Gllmore  Foundation,  and  the  John  Merck  Fund.  USCR  is  also  grateful  to  many 
individual  contributors. 

Cover  photo:  A  Muslim  resident  of  Vinkovci.  in  eastern  Croatia.  leads  his  grandson  from  their  home,  which 
was  destroyed  by  shellflre.  AFP/Paul  Jenks 
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YUGOSLAVIA  TORN  ASUNDER: 

LESSONS  FOR  PROTECTING  REFUGEES  FROM  CIVIL  WAR 


Civil  wars  are  often  termed  "fratricidal".  But  the 
impact  of  the  word— the  murder  of  one's  brother— 
and  the  depth  of  emotion  and  paiin  that  it  evokes 
become  truly  wrenching  when  walking  among  the 
survivors -refugees  from  that  particularly  vicious 
form  of  warfare. 

Yugoslavia  in  1991  was  a  picture  of  Iratri- 
cide  in  action.   Unlike  the  New  World  Order  warfare 
of  the  Gulf  War  earlier  in  the  year,  these  were  not 
anonymous  deaths,  where  buttons  were  pushed 
from  a  distance  and  the  fatalities  were  not  even 
counted,  much  less  named.   In  Yugoslavia,  it  was 
political  murder-personalized,  the  perpetrator  and 
the  victim  neighbors  with  many  shared  ties  not  only 
of  culture  and  language,  but  of  friendship,  even 
family. 

The  first  half  of  this  paper  tells  the  story  of 
this  civil  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people- 
Croats,  Serbs,  and  ethnic  Hungarians -who  have 
borne  its  brunt- -the  refugees  in  the  midst  of  the 
fighting.  As  these  words  are  being  written,  the  mili- 
tary and  political  landscape  is  changing  rapidly.  At 
the  moment,  December  1991,  the  violence  is  esca- 
lating even  beyond  what  was  seen  during  a  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  site  visit  to  the  region  in 
October,  but,  if  the  most  hopeful  scenarios  come  to 
pass,  a  peace  agreement  could  be  forged  even  be- 
fore this  goes  to  press. 

Because  the  situation  is  fluid  Eind  moving  so 
quickly,  this  paper  will  pay  less  attention  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  displaced  people  currently  taking  place 
or  to  the  political  and  military  developments  being 
covered  in  the  daily  news  that  have  immediate  im- 
pact on  their  lives.   It  will  seek  rather  to  do  two 
things:   first,  to  convey  what  it  is  to  be  a  victim  of 
such  a  war;  then,  in  the  second  half,  to  reflect  on 
nascent  nationalism  as  the  new.  and  fast-growing 


cause  of  European  refugees  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era,  and  on  the  preparedness  of  Europe  to  rethink 
its  terms  of  reference  for  "the  refugee  problem." 
This  study  seeks  ways  to  address  more  directly  and 
effectively  this  new  cause  of  refugee  flight  in  Europe 
and  thereby  find  solutions  that  will  truly  allow  refu- 
gees to  regain  their  security  and  resume  their  lives. 

Although  the  case  is  of  Yugoslavia,  this  is 
not  likely  to  remain  eis  the  only  European  state  to 
be  consumed  by  full-scale  civil  war  and  to  turn  its 
former  citizens  into  refugees.  The  passions  that  lay 
dormant  in  Yugoslavia  Eire  awakening  throughout 
Europe  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  well. 
The  world  today  looks  at  what  once  was  Yugoslavia 
and  recoils  in  horror  at  the  imbridled  hatred  and 
the  violence  that  have  been  unleashed.  Perhaps 
learning  more  about  the  lives  thrown  into  confijsion 
and  homelessness  will  have  a  cautionary  effect  else- 
where and  deter  others  from  stepping  over  the 
brink.   But  if  such  civil  wars  are  to  proliferate,  a 
closer  look  at  this  first  one  might  help  us  to  find 
ways  to  begin  piecing  back  together  shattered  lives 
and  broken  dreams. 


Dimensions  of  Displacement 

Refugees  from  this  conflict--at  this  writing.  557.000 
and  rising  inside  the  boundaries  of  what  has  been 
Yugoslavia  and  58.000  who  have  fled  to  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  Italy— speak  almost  in  unison  about 
going  home.  But  when  pressed,  these  same  refu- 
gees acknowledge  that  there  may  be  nothing  to  go 
home  to. 

Refugee  emergencies  Eire  tracked  not  only  by 
the  number  of  persons  displaced,  but  by  the  rate  at 
which  they  become  displaced.  The  faster  and  Isirger 
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Areas  under  Serbian  control 


the  movement,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  pro- 
vide adequate  assistance  and  protection.   In  this 
case,  the  pace  of  homelessness  has  been  stagger- 
ing. The  appeals  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
numbers.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 


Cross  (ICRC)  launched  its  first  appeal  for  90.000 
displaced  persons  in  the  Yugoslav  civU  war  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1991.  a  figure  that  shocked  the  interna- 
tional community  because  it  doubled  the  number  of 
displaced  people  from  earlier  that  same  month. 
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By  the  time  of  the  USCR  site  visit  in  Octo- 
ber, the  number  of  internally  displaced  had  ex- 
ceeded 300.000.  and  the  first  tens  of  thousands 
had  cdready  crossed  into  Hungary.  At  the  Ume  of 
the  USCR  visit,  the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  situ- 
ation was  the  way  In  which  host  communities  on  all 
sides  of  the  conflict  were  responding  to  the  refu- 
gees. Well  less  than  10  percent  of  the  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  at  that  time  were  housed  in  pub- 
lic accommodations.  The  overwhelming  majority 
were  being  cared  for  in  private  homes.  This  solidar- 
itv  and  genuine  hospitality  were  truly  remarkable. 
Although  both  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary  have,  until 
quite  recently,  been  State-run  economies  in  which 
the  private  sector-including  voluntary  charitable 
organizations— have  been  nearly  absent,  private 
response  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  who 
had  fled  with  little  more  than  the  clothes  on  their 
backs  has  been  immediate  and  generous. 

In  many  cases,  this  represented  the  support 
of  personal  friends  and  family.   Most  of  the  people 
fleeing  dangerous  areas  have  had  relatives  and 
close  friends  outside  immediate  conflict  areas. 
Also,  because  of  the  nationalist  nature  of  the  con- 
flict, others  have  been  willing  to  open  their  homes 
at  least  in  part  as  an  expression  of  national  and 
ethnic  solidarity.  Therefore  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  the  largest  numbers  of  internally  displaced 
persons  have  gravitated  from  areas  that  had  been 
mixed  populations  of  Serbs  and  Croats  to  areas 
where  their  own  ethnic  group  is  more  homoge- 
neous.  More  than  300.000  displaced  CroaUans- 
representing  55  percent  of  the  total  displaced  popu- 
lation-have moved  into  solidly  Croatian  areas.  The 
same  picture  emerges  on  the  Serbian  side,  where 
134.000  displaced  Serbs  have  moved  into  Serbia,  of 
whom  81 .000  are  in  central  Serbia,  mostly  in  the 
Belgrade  area.   In  fact,  visits  to  the  places  that  nor- 
mally accommodate  people  in  refugee  emergencies- 
schools,  churches,  tourist  hotels -were  largely 
empty  of  refugees  in  and  around  Belgrade  at  the 
time  of  the  USCR  visit,  when  some  50.000  displaced 
persons  had  been  registered  as  residing  in  the  area. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  even  in  places 
where  ethnic  and  nationalist  solidarity  was  not 
such  a  factor— in  Slovenia  and  Hungary— private 
support  for  the  displaced  was  evident  and  an  im- 
portant reason  why  the  burden  of  caring  for  this  sud- 
den and  mass  influx  was  not  a  complete  disaster. 

Refugee  camps  generafly  ought  to  be 


avoided.  They  have  a  way  of  making  the  refugees' 
condition  more  permanent,  more  dependent,  and 
more  hopeless.  The  Palestinian  refugee  camps  are 
the  model  of  how  not  to  deal  with  a  refugee  situa- 
tion. They  are  a  recipe  for  stagnation,  frustration, 
and  faflure.  Therefore,  the  development  of  altema- 
Uve  means  of  keeping  people  out  of  camps -aflowing 
them  to  keep  their  options  open,  making  it  more 
likely  for  them  either  to  return  to  their  homes  or  to 
lead  productive  lives  that  might  quickly  lead  to  their 
integration  in  the  region-is  in  the  Interests  not  only 
of  the  refugees  from  the  Yugoslav  conflict,  but  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  future  refugee  emergencies. 


...the  development  of  alternative 
means  of  keeping  people  out  of 

camps...is  in  the  interests  not  only 
of  the  refugees  from  the  Yugoslav 

conflict,  but  might  serve  as  a  model 
for  fiituie  refugee  emezgencies. 


Maintaining  this  remarkable  personal  hospi- 
tality wiU  be  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  the 
longer  the  conflict  drags  on.  the  larger  the  number 
of  displaced  persons  in  need  of  assistance  grows, 
and  the  more  crippled  the  economies  of  the  area 
become. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  appears  that  the  rate  of 
arrival,  the  sheer  numbers,  and  the  duration  of 
homelessness— six  months  for  some  at  this  writing- 
have  already  begun  to  erode  the  ability  of  local  com- 
munities to  sustain  the  displaced  populations.  Al- 
ready at  the  time  of  the  USCR  visit,  the  first  signs  of 
this  erosion  could  be  seen.  The  first  refiigees  were 
arriving  In  public  accommodations  after  staying  for 
a  period  of  time  with  private  families  who  could  no 
longer  support  them.   Estimates  from  sources  in 
Yugoslavia  in  December  suggested  that  the  number 
of  displaced  persons  being  housed  in  pubbc  accom- 
modations had  grown  to  as  high  as  40  percent. 


Voices  from  the  Inferno 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  various  govern- 
mental and  private  officials  involved  in  refugee  as- 
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The  Interview  Sample  Profile 


In  several  respects,  the  USCR  interview 
sample  reflects  the  circumstances  of  the  displaced 
population  taken  as  a  whole:  in  other  respects, 
however,  they  are  different.  First  29  out  of  59 
were  interviewed  in  Hungary  and  1 1  -or  19  per- 
cent-were ethnic  Hungarians,  a  larger  percentage 
than  in  the  displaced  population  as  a  whole. 
Second,  because  all  of  those  interviewed  were 
found  in  public  accommodations  at  a  time  when 
the  vast  rruyority  were  privately  housed,  it  could  be 
inferred  that  this  sample  was  more  destitute,  and 
perhaps  had  suffered  greater  losses  than  others 
who  were  displaced  at  that  point  in  time.  The 
percentage  of  elderly  and  handicapped  among  the 
camp  population  appears  to  be  larger  than  among 
the  displaced  population  generally.  Third,  the 
mtyority  of  the  sample  came  from  smaller  towns 
and  villages,  in  part  because  places  such  as 
VukoixjT  and  Dubrovnik  were  under  siege  and 
many  of  the  persons  who  would  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  displaced  in  November  were  still  trapped  in 
their  homes  and  unable  to  escape  in  October. 
Fourth,  USCR  did  not  travel  inside  Croatia  where 
the  mcyority  of  the  displaced  are  located,  since  rail 
and  air  links  were  closed  and  the  roads  were 
insecure.    Fifth,  the  sample  of  Serbs  was  smaU 
because  of  the  near  absence  of  public  accommoda- 
tions for  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Belgrade.  Sixth, 
although  children  comprise  a  large  segment  of  the 
displaced  population,  only  two  adolescents  were 
interviewed,  chosen  becoii.se  they  appeared  more 
articulate  than  their  peers.  In  other  respects,  the 
sample  group  seemed  sirrular  to  the  larger  popula- 
tion. Females  comprised  71  percent  of  the  inter- 
view sample:  the  female  composition  of  the  dis- 
placed population  within  Yugoslavia  is  estimated 
at  67  percent   Within  Hungary,  the  population  of 
adult  worr^en  among  the  displaced  is  estimated  to 
be  twice  as  large  as  that  of  adult  men  and  in 
Serbia  women  represent  58  percent  of  registered 
displaced  persons.  Husbands,  sons,  and  fathers 
were  overwhelmingly  engaged  infighting.  In  only 


two  cases  were  intact  families  encountered  in  the 
refugee  camps,  and  in  both  instances  the  hus- 
bands were  briefly  visiting  and  said  that  they 
would  soon  be  returning  to  fight 

The  interview  sample  was  25  percent 
elderly  (Le..  age  60  and  older),  whereas  the  per- 
centage of  elderly  among  displaced  in  Yugoslavia 
is  estimated  at  10  to  15  percent  cmd  among  refu- 
gees in  Hungary  at  9  percent    But  the  percentage 
of  children  and  teens  among  the  displaced  in 
Hungary  (estimated  at  about  30  percent)  and  in 
Yugoslavia  (estimated  as  high  as  50  percent}  indioates 
that  the  percentage  of  elderly  among  the  adult  popula- 
tion is  more  comparable  to  the  sample  group. 

With  the  exception  of  the  coastal  area 
south  ofSpUt  and  from  north-central  Croatia,  from 
whichforced  movement  had  been  insignificant  as 
of  October,  refugees  were  interviewed  from  all 
parts  of  Croatia  that  were  producing  refugees. 
Refugees  from  the  heavily  corifUcted  area  ixirdering 
Serbia  in  Croatia's  east  including  the  cities  of 
Vukovar.  Vinkovci  Osijek,  and  continuing  along 
the  Drava  River  to  the  Hungarian  border  repre- 
sented 6 1  percent  c>f  those  interviewed.  Another 
20  percent  originated  in  the  central  part  of  Croatia 
in  a  triangle  that  would  be  created  from  Karlovac 
in  the  west  to  Zagreb  in  the  north  and  Novska  in 
the  west  with  the  border  between  Croatia  and 
Bosrua-Hercegovina  making  up  the  southern  line  of 
that  triangle.  The  remaining  19  percent  of  those 
interviewed  originated  from  the  coastal  region 
stretching  from  Rijeka  to  Sibenik  and  including 
Zadar. 

The  refugees  came  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Although  a  quarter  of  the  total  described  them- 
selves as  retired  or  unemployed  (in  some  cases  as 
a  result  of  disabilities)  ar\d  another  quarter  de- 
scribed themselves  as  homemakers.  the  break- 
down of  those  describing  Jobs  that  suggested  a 
socio-ecoTwmic  profile  was  an  almost  even  split  in 
thirds  among  farmers,  factory  workers,  and  skUled 
and  professional  workers. 


sistance.  USCR  visited  10  sites  housing  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  in  and  around  Yugoslavia 
and  conducted  59  in  depth  interviews  with  refugees 


chosen  at  random  from  those  places. 

Half  of  those  interviewed  had  left  their 
homes  after  September  20.  Some  had  arrived  in 
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A  six-yew-old  boy  sits  amid  the  debris  after sitstained  shelling  in  Dubmvnik  hit  the  howl  u/ 
J  .300  other  displaced  persons,  who  had  fted  fighting  elsewhere  in  Croatia. 


stayuig  with  about 


camps  only  a  day  or  two  before  being  interviewed. 
However,  the  experiences  described  by  those  who 
left  earlier  in  the  conflict  were  generally  as  severe  as 
those  recounted  by  recent  arrivals. 

Among  the  Croats  and  etlinic  Hungarians. 
61  percent  said  they  had  directly  experienced  shell- 
ing. One  of  the  refugees  Uved  near  a  federal  army 
base  and  witnessed  the  use  of  tanks  shelling  civil- 
ian areas.  Nearly  everyone  said  they  had  spent  a 
period  of  days  or  weeks  in  the  basements  of  their 
homes  or  apartment  buildings  prior  to  fleeing.   Be- 
cause they  spent  extended  periods  of  time  crouched 
in  basements,  most  of  the  accounts  were  based  on 
what  they  could  hear  (shooting,  explosions)  rather 
than  what  was  seen.   Many  of  the  basements  were 
described  as  dank  and  cold  with  a  lack  of  water  and 
electricity.    Many  mothers  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the 
shelling  on  their  children.  Children  were  frightened 
and  had  trouble  sleeping.  These  problems  were 
continuing  in  the  refugee  camps,  and  several  moth- 


ers commented  that  they  were  administering  seda- 
tives to  their  children  to  help  them  sleep.    In  an- 
swering a  question  about  conditions  at  the  Zbiml 
refugee  center  in  Slovenia,  the  response  of  a  3 1  - 
year-old  Croatian  woman  from  Osijek  suggests  the 
psychological  trauma  of  both  women  and  children 
separated  from  husbands  and  fathers: 

There  is  no  problem  here.  They  have  fruit, 
fruit  Jar  the  children.  But  it  is  terrible  for  me.  I 
hane  left  everything  at  home.  My/ouj-yeor-old 
child  keeps  asking  me.  "Where's  Daddy? 
Where's  Grandma?  Where  are  my  friends?"  I 
can't  explain  to  him.  1  can't  explain  to  my  child. 
1  can't  live  ivithout  my  husband  I  think  about 
him  all  the  time.  1  want  to  Join  him. 

Half  of  the  Croats  and  ethnic  Hungarians 
said  they  heard  shooting  at  some  point  in  the  time 
before  they  lied.   One  refugee,  a  furniture  maker 
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from  the  Petarda  village  in  the  Baranja  region  about 
3  kms.  from  the  Hungarian  border,  said  that  a 
week  earlier  he  could  hear  shooting.  He  recounted: 

/  saw  men  walk  up  to  the  windows  of 
houses  and  shoot  inside.  The  Chetniks  {the 
term  Croats  and  Hungarians  used  to  describe 
Serbian  guerrilia  forces]  were  shooting  with 
rifles  and  automatic  weapons.  It  was  not  the 
army,  but  the  army  helped  them.  I  saw  people 
injured  and  killed.  Those  who  were  doing  the 
attacking  covered  their  faces  because  they 
krww  survixMrs  would  recognize  them.  They 
were  local  Serbs,  people  we  know.  These  used 
to  be  our  friends.  We  grew  up  together  as 
playmates.  I  never  want  to  see  them  agam.  I 
cannot  understand  how  people  who  were  our 
friends  could  do  these  horrible  things.  E^very- 
thingfell  apart  in  one  week  Even  some  Serbs 
were  killed  by  the  Chetniks,  massacred  by 
Serbs.  In  the  village  lived  Serbs  who  were 
beaten  too.  No  difference.  The  whole  village 
was  attacked. 

A  refugee  from  another  part  of  Croatia,  the 
Uncani  village  in  the  Banija  region  near  Dvor  along 
the  border  between  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herce- 
govina.  spoke  about  the  combination  of  mortar  and 
gunfire  during  some  of  the  attacks,  as  well  as  the 
targeting  of  Croats  in  villages  with  mixed  popula- 
tions: 

Where  we  live  now  is  part  of  the  Serbian- 
declared  autonomous  region.  It's  a  predomi- 
nantly Croatian  vUlage.  but  from  our  house  to 
the  outside  are  the  Serbian  houses.  Generally 
the  Croats  live  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  the 
Serbs,  on  the  outskirts  of  town. 

Three  days  before  we  left  [she  left  on  June 
291,  the  first  massacre  at  the  villages  ofStruga 
and  Zamaca  happened  nearby.  The  terrorists 
attacked  and  slaughtered. 

There  was  an  attack.  It  started  about 
1 0:30  am.  With  small  handheld  mortars  that 
you  throw  a  grenade  into  and  it  fires  out,  they 
attacked  along  that  area.  We  could  have  been 
killed  in  our  house  because  the  mortars  were  so 
close.  There  was  strcifing  on  the  roof  and  the 
waUs  of  our  home  by  snipers.  We  were  hiding 
behind  the  cupboard,  behind  the  stove.  The 
place  was  surrounded.  We  heard  our  rooftUes 


breaking.  My  mother,  though  who  is  80  years 
old  cmd  deaf,  couldn't  hear  anything.  I  told  her 
not  to  go  out,  but  you  couldn't  actually  see  the 
soldiers.  We  heard  later  that  they  passed 
along  the  next  street  It  ivas  impossible  to 
leaxx. 

The  federal  army  arrived  the  same  day 
about  6:00  pm.  Three  of  us  remained  in  the 
house.  AH  the  other  houses  had  been  deserted. 
Our  house  was  the  only  Croatian  home.  The 
other  houses  were  Serbian  The  terrorists 
didn't  attack  the  Serbian  homes.  Our  house 
was  the  first  to  come  under  fre,  but  not  the  first 
house  on  the  road.   You  come  into  the  village 
and  pass  other  houses  before  coming  to  ours. 
But  they  didn't  attack  the  other  houses. 

Once  the  army  came,  we  could  flee.  After 
the  army  came,  the  shooting  stopped.,,.  They 
told  us  if  we  wanted  they  would  give  us  safe 
passage  to  Kostqjnica   We  took  a  tractor.   We 
had  to  put  my  mother  in  a  small  cage  used  for 
transporting  cattle.  The  cage  was  pulled  along 
by  the  tractor.  It  was  very  small  hardly 
enough  for  one  person.  The  army  wouldn't 
wait  for  anyone.  In  all.  seven  villages  were 
evacuated  at  this  time.  A  few  irnxilids,  such  as 
my  aunt,  were  too  sick  to  be  moved. 

Attacks  were  not  limited  to  the  ground.  Of 
the  ethnic  Croatian  refugees,  32  percent  said  that 
they  had  either  seen,  or  felt  and  heard,  the  impact 
of  bombing  or  strafing  by  airplanes.   Bombing  was 
more  often  reported  from  refugees  originating  in 
cities,  such  as  Vukovar.  Karlovac.  Novska.  and 
Zadar.  The  scenes  of  most  intense  fighting  were 
often  in  the  vicinity  of  army  barracks,  which  are 
often  located  in  the  midst  of  residential  areas.  A 
27-year-old  woman  from  Daruvar  describes  such  a 
situation: 

/  live  very  close  to  the  Yugoslav  army 
barracksjust  outside  our  town.  For  ten  days 
starting  September  1 6,  there  was  a  battle  for 
the  barracks.  Inside  the  barracks  were  the 
Chetniks  and  the  Yugoslav  army.  Outside  was 
the  National  Guard.  On  September  16,  it  was  a 
realfghtfor  the  barracks,  shooting  all  the  time. 
Our  house  wds  badly  hit  We  stayed  in  the 
basement  the  whole  time.  By  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  National  Guard  had  taken  the  bar- 
racks. As  they  escaped  the  barracks,  the 
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Chetniks  and  Yugoslav  soldiers  killed  eueryone 
on  their  way  to  the  village.  They  stabbed  Jive 
people  on  the  way.  Some  of  the  Chetniks  were 
neighbors.  They  would  kill  anyone  who  recog- 
nized them.  Danivar  is  mixed  Serb  and 
Croatian. 

On  September  1 7,  airplanes  bombed  the 
barracks.  Our  home  is  close  to  the  barracks. 
We  could  see  and  hear  the  attack.  It  was  loud 
and  the  explosions  caused  bright  lights.  During 
the  bomb  attack,  the  windows  were  blown  out 
of  our  house.  Seven  houses  in  the  village 
burned  down.  I  saw  a  dead  National  Guards- 
man lying  in  his  blood  for  four  days.  They 
couldnt  take  his  body  away  because  of  all  the 
shooting.  It  started  to  smelL 

There  was  a  ceasefire  from  September 
1 7  until  September  26.  but  you  could  still 
hear  shooting  the  whole  time.   Croats  and 
Chetniks  were  shooting  each  other  across 
two  villages.    We  could  not  leave  the  village 
because  the  woods  were  filled  with  Chetniks. 
During  the  ceasefire,  we  tried  to  work  in  the 
field  harvesting  potatoes.    In  the  field  you 
could  see  the  grenades  and  mines,  some  still 
not  exploded.  Afier  the  ceasefire,  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  {the  day  she  left],  the  fighting 
started  up  again  with  airplanes  and  every- 
thing. 

While  the  passions  unleashed  in  the  fighting 
in  Croatia  might  harken  back  to  an  earlier  era,  the 
weapons  are  fuUy  modem  and  lethal.  A  Red  Cross 
worker  commented,  "The  problem  in  Croatia  is  that 
it  is  very  unsafe  to  go  anywhere.   Heavy  weapons 
are  being  used.   Quiet  places  become  pure  hell 
overnight." 

The  destruction  described  by  the  refugees  is 
numbing.  One  said: 

My  own  village,  Otok,  has  been  completely 
abandoned.  It's  impossible  Jor  me  to  go  back  to 
my  house.  The  village  is  in  Croatian  haruis.  but 
is  being  constantly  pounded  by  artillery.  It  is 
completely  flattened  now,  like  a  level  table.... 
The  planes  have  made  the  difference  for  the 
federal  army....  Displaced  people  can  take 
nothing  with  them.  There  will  be  lots  of  epi- 
demics, diseases.  There  are  already  lots  of 
dead  cattle.  No  one  has  harvested  the  com. 
There  will  be  nothing  to  go  back  to. 


A  quarter  of  the  Croats  and  ethnic  Hungar- 
ians said  they  knew  or  believed  that  their  homes 
were  completely  destroyed.  Another  fifth  of  them 
said  that  they  knew  their  homes  had  been  dam- 
aged.  Forty  percent  said  they  did  not  know  the 
condition  of  their  homes.   Only  eight  percent  said 
that  their  homes  were  still  undamaged. 

There  may  be  an  element  of  pride  or  false 
hope  among  refugees  who  said  that  their  homes 
had  not  been  destroyed.  One  of  the  refugees  who 
said  her  home  was  undamaged,  a  63-year-old 
Croatian  woman  from  Zadar,  held  in  her  hand  the 
fragment  of  an  artillery  shell  during  the  interview: 

We  went  through  a  hard  attack.  We  were 
attacked  by  sea.  by  air.  by  tanks  and  artillery. 
On  Saturday  (October  1 2.  two  days  before  the 
interview  took  place!,  the  blockade  of  the  town 
was  lifted  to  aUow  women  and  children  to 
leave.  On  Sunday,  again,  you  couldn't  leave. 
This  [the  shell  fragment]  hit  in  front  of  my  home. 
1  am  still  nervous  from  this....  Here.  I  am  all 
right,  satisfied.  I  only  have  to  calm  down,  to 
get  over  my  fear. 

A  refiigee  from  Vukovar  whose  house  took  a 
direct  hit  maintained  that  it  was  still  habitable: 

/  was  with  my  family  down. in  the  ground 
hiding.   We  could  not  go  outside  the  town. 
While  I  was  there,  there  was  shelling.  One 
shell  hit  my  house,  went  through  the  roof  all  the 
way  down  to  the  basement  The  house  was 
not  destroyed  though  but  the  hit  went  aU  the 
way  to  the  basemerU.  and  broke  all  the  glass, 
all  the  windowpanes  in  the  house.    It  was  an 
artillery  shell  During  the  ceasefire,  on  August 
30. 1  saw  a  building  explode  near  my  home  and 
24  people,  including  8  children,  were  injured 
My  kids  were  on  the  street  at  the  time,  but  not 
close  to  the  explosion.  But  that  explosion  made  my 
kidsqlraid.  Because  of  tbaL  I  wanted  to  get  my 
kids  andgooutfmm  this  town. 

Any  hope  that  this  refugee's  home  was  still 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  interview  in  mid-October 
would  be  an  illusion  by  November.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  fall  of  Vukovar.  a  group  of  journalists 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  once-besieged  city.  In  a 
November  19  dispatch,  a  Washington  Post  reporter 
observed: 
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A  cancer  clinic  in  Szigetvar.  Hungary  has  been  conijerted  into  a  rejiigee  shelter  that  ivas  housing  about  1 50  people  in  October. 
These  ethnic  Hungarian  women  from  Croatia  ivere  staying  in  one  of  the  old  hospital  rooms.  USCR/  B.  Frelick 


Not  one  roof,  door  or  wall  in  all  qfVukoixir 
seems  to  have  escaped  jagged  gouges  or 
gaping  holes  left  by  shrapnei  bullets,  bombs, 
or  aitUteni  sheUs-ali  delivered  as  part  of  a 
three-month  effort  by  Serb  insurgents  and  the 
Serb-led  Yugoslav  army  to  ivrest  the  cityfrxmi 
its  Croatian  defenders.  Not  one  building 
appears  habitable,  or  even  repairable.  Nearly 
every  tree  has  been  chopped  to  bits  by  fire- 
power. 

Many  also  said  that  they  believed  their 
homes  to  have  been  looted.  Since  the  looting  would 
have  taken  place  after  their  homes  were  aban- 
doned, there  was  no  way  to  substantiate  such 
clcdms.  which  were  heard  often. 


A  factory  worker  fi-om  a  village  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Sibenik.  a  coastal  city  between  Zadar  and 
Split,  talked  about  what  he  thought  the  current 
conditions  were  back  home  and  what  he  expected 
would  happen  if  his  home  fell  into  enemy  hands; 

My  home  is  among  four  villages  that  are 
now  surrounded  by  the  Serbian  army.  There 
are  still  about  50  people  in  those  villages. 
Yesterday,  four  men  tried  to  get  out  They  luere  ■ 
shot  and  killed.  Their  bodies  still  haven't  been 
recovered  There's  no  food  or  water  for  those 
trapped  there.   We  haven't  heard  anything  from 
them  for  twenty  days  now. 

What  the  army  does  is  first  they  attack  a 
village,  that  forces  the  people  to  flee.  Then, 
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they  come  with  trucks  and  loot  the  village. 
They  take  food,  possessions,  even  collect  food 
from  the  fields.  They  take  the  trucks  back  to 
Serbia.  They  sell  our  cars  and  collect  the 
money.  Everything  Croatian  goes  to  Serbia. 
Everyone  here  is  robbed. 

This  man  added.  "Now  that  1  have  found  my 
wife  and  children.  1  will  go  back  to  the  village  and 
fight.  I  just  arrived  yesterday.  It  is  difficult  to  leave 
my  family.  But  1  must." 

While  the  dangers  of  staying  are  consider- 
able, escape  is  also  fraught  with  peril.   Many  modes 
of  transportation  were  used  to  make  the  escape. 
Often  two  or  three  different  types  of  vehicles  would 
be  used  for  a  single  journey.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  were  bus  and  car.  Trucks  and  tractors 
were  also  frequently  mentioned.  Others  traveled  by 
train,  bicycle,  boat,  and,  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
Serbian  refugees  interviewed,  by  plane.  Several 
refugees-usually  men -said  that  they  made  thefr 
initial  escape  on  foot. 

Passage  along  the  roads  was  unsafe, 
whether  the  refugee  was  traveling  as  part  of  a  con- 
voy or  spontaneously.   Many  of  the  refugees  who 
fled  from  the  Baranja  region  into  Hungary  said  that 
they  had  encountered  armed  Serbs  who  questioned 
them  before  allowing  them  to  pass.   Some  described 
them  as  border  police,  others  said  they  were 
Chetniks.   Refugees  from  other  parts  of  Croatia 
more  frequently  mentioned  attacks  rather  than 
roadblocks.  A  28-year-old  housewife  who  left  spon- 
taneously from  Karlovac  stated: 

On  the  Friday  evening  before  1  left.  1  asked 
a  friend  to  pick  me  up  Saturday  morning. 
There  was  an  air  raid  alarm  when  he  arrived. 
He  came  and  left  It  calmed  down  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  I  called  him  again.  Sunday  he 
came  and  took  me  and  my  two  children  in  his 
car.  Just  then  the  attack  started  again.  We 
drove  through  shooting  and  grenades.  We 
were  lucky  not  to  be  shot 

A  refugee  from  Zadar.  who  left  in  an  orga- 
nized convoy,  spoke  of  the  dangers  they  faced: 

We  left  in  five  buses.  We  left  the  town  but 
we  didn't  know  where  to  go.  We  couldn't  take 
anything  with  us,  just  a  little  bag.   We  had  to 
wait  because  we  were  blockaded.  Then,  on 


Saturday,  we  managed  to  cross  the  bridge  out 
of  Zadar.  The  bridge  only  had  one  lane  that 
had  not  been  destroyed.  Everywhere  we  saw 
ruin.  The  buses  were  attacked.  For  three  days 
attacks  continued.  Then  when  there  was  a 
temporary  ceasefire  on  Saturday,  we  could 
leave.  1  was  afraid  we  would  be  bombed  or 
strafed  by  planes.  But  it  was  raining  Ibad 
weather  for  flyingl.  so  it  was  not  so  dangerous. 


Serbian  Refugee  Erperiences 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  Serbian 
refugees  interviewed,  a  tabulation  of  their  back- 
grounds and  experiences  could  not  be  said  to  have 
any  statistical  significance.   However,  the  individual 
testimonials  stand  in  their  own  right.  The  Serbs 
displaced  from  Croatia  who  were  interviewed  were 
more  likely  than  the  Croatians  to  cite  fear  of  massa- 
cre as  a  reason  for  having  fled,  and  less  likely  than 
the  Croatians  interviewed  to  have  had  directly  expe- 
rienced shelling  or  bombings.    A  typical  statement, 
from  a  70-year-old  woman  who  had  just  arrived  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Red  Cross  in  downtown 
Belgrade  from  a  small  village  in  Croatia,  was  that 
"we  were  afraid  to  be  murdered.   1  heard  about 
massacres,  ears  being  cut  off.  eyes  being  gouged, 
children's  fingers  being  made  into  necklaces."  A 
60-year-old  farming  woman  from  a  village  northeast 
of  Zadar  said: 

One  of  my  friends  was  killed  by  the 
Ustashas  (the  name  Serbs  give  to  Croatian 
guerrillas].  They  had  long  hair  and  wore  big 
crosses  around  their  necks.  She  was  buried 
without  a  proper  burial  her  name  couldn't  be 
put  on  the  cross. 

A  71 -year-old  woman  from  Sarva,  a  village 
about  9  kms.  from  Osijek.  said: 

We  were  walking  on  the  street  in  Osijek 
when  a  girl  said,  'They  are  slaughtering  people  in 
Sarva."  They  slaughtered  six  people  /she 
proceeded  to  give  the  names  of  the  six  people 
and  told  a  bit  about  themj....  A  manfrom 
Sarva  led  the  Ustashas  around  pointing  out 
the  Serbs  to  them  so  they  could  kill  them. 
Outsiders  did  the  killing,  but  one  IcKal  Croat 
told  them  who  to  kill. 
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Among  the  Serbian  refugees  were  also 
people  who  left  after  the  violence  had  already 
reached  them.  A  38-year-old  factory  worker  from 
Mlrkovci.  a  town  near  Vinkovci  in  eastern  Croatia, 
told  of  a  mortar  attack  that  occurred  at  the  end  of 
July: 

On  that  day  (July  31.  the  day  she  leftl. 
shells  fell  for  about  eight  hours.  It  had  started 
the  day  before.   We  hid  in  our  cellar  for  a  day 
and  a  half.  One  man  was  murdered  at  work. 
He  was  a  car  inspector.  The  CToatian  Republi- 
can police  grabbed  him.  They  killed  him  and 
threw  him  away.  It  happened  on  July  24.  We 
were  taken  in  arrry  personnel  carriers  to  Sid. 
They  took  twofjll  truckloads  of  people-all 
women  and  children -aboul  30  people.  No 
women  and  children  are  left  in  Mirkoixi  now. 

A  28-year-old  dressmaker  ft-om  Zadar  said: 

We  were  under  very  great  pressure.  Some 
houses  were  mined.  Some  people  ivould  drive 
by  in  their  cars  and  throw  grenades  at  Serbian 
houses.  Sometimes  they  would  take  distin- 
guished people,  beat  them  up  and  then  release 
them  All  the  restaurants,  all  the  stores  were 
damaged  Not  a  single  one  remains.  Tuvnty 
houses  were  ruined  in  one  night.  But  this 
started  months  before,  as  early  as  April  and 
May.  The  situation  got  worse  the  week  before 
we  left  [she  left  on  September  261 

The  Serbs  were  more  likely  than  the 
Croatlans  to  cite  specific  instances  of  friends  and 
relatives  having  been  singled  out  for  harassment  or 
persecution.  A  27-year-old  housewife  from 
Smokovic  said: 

My  brother-in-law  had  to  walk  8  kms.  to 
his  ivorkplaee.  One  day  he  got  about  halftvay 
there  and  the  Croatian  national  guard  caught 
him.   They  put  hartdtxiffs  on  him  and  took  him 
in  their  car.  They  beat  him  and  fired  their  guns 
around  his  head.  They  drove  him  to  another 
village  to  see  if  he  was  known  to  be  a  member 
of  some  party  or  some  other  forces.  But  the 
people  there  recognized  him  and  said  good 
things  about  him.  So  after  that  they  released 
him.  But  they  drove  to  his  working  place  and 


took  his  car.  his  license,  all  his  documents.  He 
came  home  alive,  but  without  his  car  or  any  of 
his  documents.  This  is  quite  a  corrvnon  thing 
that  happened  to  him. 

The  typical  refugee  on  either  side  of  the  con- 
flict in  Yugoslavia  has  not  been  targeted  individu- 
ally for  persecution,  but  rather  has  fled  war  and 
generalized  violence.   However,  among  the  Serbian 
refugees  who  were  interviewed  was  a  42 -year-old 
woman,  the  head  administrator  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
one  of  the  communes  of  Rijeka.  a  city  on  the  coast, 
who  fit  the  classic  refugee  definition  of  a  person 
with  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution. 

The  fact  that  she  was  married  to  an  officer 
in  the  army,  yet  also  had  a  responsible  position  in 
the  Red  Cross  led  some  of  the  Croatian  nationalists 
to  suspect  her.   She  had  saved  newspaper  clippings 
from  four  successive  days  in  September  in  which 
she  was  accused  by  name  of  being  a  Chetnik  sup- 
porter and  of  diverting  blood  and  cash  donated  to 
the  Red  Cross  to  the  Chetniks  in  the  Krajina  region 
(a  Serbian-populated  area  near  the  coast  that  has 
declared  itself  autonomous  from  Croatia).   "They 
threatened  to  murder  me  if  I  did  not  leave."  she 
said.  "The  Croatian  police  told  me  they  could  not 
guarantee  my  safety." 


Refugees  in  Hungary 

Within  the  span  of  a  few  years.  Hungary  has 
been  transformed  from  a  society  that  kept  its  bor- 
ders closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  own  citizens 
to  one  that  insists  on  keeping  its  borders  open  to 
refugees  seeking  asylum  within  its  territory.  At  a 
time  when  most  governments  are  retrenching  their 
commitments  to  refugees  and  asylum  seekers, 
Hungary  is  responding  to  the  flow  fi"om  Yugoslavia 
with  generosity  and  good  will  (although  it  must  be 
noted  that  Hungary  includes  a  geographical  reser- 
vation to  its  accession  to  the  Refugee  Convention, 
excluding  non-Europeans  from  its  protection). 

At  the  time  of  the  USCR  visit,  the  number  of 
refugees  entering  Hungary  from  Yugoslavia  was 
estimated  at  about  25.000  (with  some  estimates 
ranging  as  high  as  35.000  and  others  as  low  as 
15.000).  By  December,  the  number  in  Hungary 
was  estimated  at  45.000. 

The  majority  of  the  refugees  were 
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unregistered  and  staying  with  private  families  in 
Hungary's  border  region  with  Yugoslavia.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  high  level  of  sympathy  for 
Croatians.  in  particular.  An  estimated  80.000  eth- 
nic Croats  live  in  Hungary,  concentrated  in  the 
frontier  region,  and  have  maintained  close  relations 
with  the  Croatian  community  across  the  border. 
Similarly,  ethnic  Hungarians  from  Yugoslavia  often 
have  close,  established  ties  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  Hungary.  Therefore,  as  few  as  10  percent, 
about  3.300.  were  being  housed  in  public  facilities 
at  the  time  of  the  USCR  visit.  Another  13.700  had 
registered  for  assistance.  The  Red  Cross  and 
church  groups  were  supplying  host  families  with 
food  and  hygiene  packets  to  encourage  their  hospi- 
tality, but  voluntary  officials  readily  admitted  that 
their  assistance  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs 
to  members  of  local  communities  who  had  opened 
their  doors  to  the  refugees. 

The  Hungarian  government  was  doing  its 
part -with  international  assistance- -to  encourage 
Hungarian  citizens  to  keep  their  homes  open  to 
refugees.  These  incentives  Included  reductions  in 
monthly  heating  bills  for  host  families  and  provid- 
ing food  stamps  to  the  refugees  staying  in  private 
homes  for  use  in  local  grocery  stores. 

Statistics  on  registered  refugees  from  the 
Hungarian  Interior  Ministry  in  October  showed  68 
percent  of  the  total  to  be  Croats.  26  percent  ethnic 
Hungarians,  and  3  percent  Serbs.  Women  repre- 
sented 43  percent,  men  24  percent,  and  children  32 
percent  of  the  total.  The  age  breakdown  was  as 
follows: 


r 
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Like  the  other  former  Soviet-bloc  states. 
Hungary  is  struggling  economically  with  the  transi- 
tion to  a  market  economy.   Unemployment,  until 
recently  nonexistent,  now  exceeds  300.000.   Some 
of  the  hard-hit  areas  are  in  the  south.   Mohacs,  the 
site  of  a  refugee  facility  that  held  267  on  the  day  of 
the  USCR  visit,  and  with  another  1.200  refugees 
registered  and  living  in  private  homes  in  the  town. 


has  20,000  of  its  own  citizens,  about  10  percent  of 
its  population,  unemployed.    Yet  the  headmaster  of 
the  local  school  that  is  running  an  afternoon  shift 
to  instruct  refugee  children  in  the  CroaUan  lan- 
guage, said.  "The  public  atUtude  is  completely  posi- 
tive. You  could  not  hear  any  negative  opinion 
about  this  situation.  The  local  people  are  sorry  for 
them.  They  want  to  help.' 

Although  public  attitudes  have  been  posi- 
tive, officials  working  in  the  government's  Depart- 
ment of  Refugee  Affairs,  who  are  sensitive  to  pubbc 
opinion,  note  subtle  shifts  since  the  government 
bureau  was  created  in  1988.  One  official  in 
Budapest  said: 

Out  work  started  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Ceausescu  regime.  At  that  time,  rejugees  were 
mainly  of  Hungarian  origin.  Hungarian  society 
provided  help,  not  just  in  a  humanitarian  way. 
but  in  a  euphoric  atmosphere.  And  this  attitude 
was  the  same  when  the  Hungarian  population 
saw  on  television  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia. 

But  considering  the  whole  four  years,  the 
economic  situation  is  making  people  less 
tolerant  When  a  30-yearold  man  suddenly 
becomes  unemployed  he  sees  the  refugee  as  a 
competitor  for  the  same  Job. 

Most  of  the  facilities  visited  were  either 
nominally  guarded  by  a  single  gatekeeper,  but 
through  which  people  could  freely  pass  in  and  out, 
or  not  guarded  at  all.  Of  course,  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  refugees  not  in  public  facili- 
ties at  all.  very  little  stands  in  the  way-other  than 
the  state  of  the  economy  generally -of  their  trying  to 
enter  the  local  economy  in  the  event  of  a  more  pro- 
longed stay. 

The  exception  to  this  open  approach  is  the 
Nagytad  camp,  the  largest  facility,  a  former  army 
barracks,  which  held  1 ,300  at  the  time  of  the  site 
visit.  Citing  worries  about  the  effect  on  the  local 
townspeople,  the  camp  administrator  stated  that 
refugees  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  camp.  He 
said  categorically  that  the  refugees  would  not  be 
permitted  to  work. 

However,  in  Nagytad,  as  in  the  other  Hun- 
garian facilities,  the  attitudes  of  the  camp  adminis- 
trators seemed  genuinely  humanitarian.  They  also 
operated  in  a  well-organized,  professional  manner. 
Conditions  in  the  camps  were  good.  All  facilities 
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were  weU-maintained  and  clean,  with  adequate  rec- 
reational space.  The  buildings -no  tents-were  in 
good  repair.  Local  schools  were  being  used  for 
school-age  children.  Hungarian  doctors  and  nurses 
made  regular  visits.   Hot  meals  were  served. 

Among  refugees  interviewed  in  sL\  different 
facilities,  few  had  complaints,  and  those  were  mi- 
nor. Nearly  everyone  expressed  gratitude  to  the 
Hungarian  government  and  people.  A  49-year-old 
Croatian  housewife  from  Otok.  near  Vinkovci.  now 
at  the  Nagytad  camp.  said.  "It  is  okay  here.  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  Hungarian  food.   But  1  am  grate- 
ful to  Hungary  for  this  place.  But  I'm  homesick.  1 
want  to  go  home." 

Camp  administrators  commented  on  the 
high  number  of  elderly  and  infants,  both  of  whom 
demand  extra  care.   Pro\'iding  education  for  school - 
age  children  also  created  strains  on  budgets.  Al- 
though newcomers  have  generally  arrived  in  decent 
health,  the  camp  director  at  Mohacs  said  that  he 
could  tell  which  of  the  new  arrivals  had  been  living 
in  cellars,  because  "their  clothing  and  hair  are  full 
of  lice." 

Many  of  the  new  arrivals  come  with  little 
more  than  the  clothing  on  their  backs  and  with  very 
few  resources.  A  Red  Cross  worker  observed: 

They  come  running:  they  come  with 
nothing.  It  is  tragic  to  meet  such  people.  Some 
arrive  in  a  work  suit  some  were  just  feeding 
the  animals  and  had  to  run,  some  in  their 
pajamas,  jumping  Old  of  bed.  Most  arrive  like 
thoL 

A  new  phenomenon  was  just  starting  at  the 
time  of  the  USCR  visit.  Previously,  those  coming  to 
the  refugee  facilities  had  crossed  directly  from 
Croatia  and  sought  assistance.  However,  some  of 
the  newest  arrivals  in  the  camps  in  October  were  of 
people  who  had  already  been  in  Hungary  for  a  pe- 
riod of  weeks,  staying  with  local  families,  but  whose 
money  had  run  out.  A  factory  worker  from  Vukovar 
said  that  he  had  been  staying  with  his  uncle,  but 
that  he  had  a  small  place  that  was  already  filled 
with  other  relatives  from  Croatia.  After  sleeping  in 
the  kitchen  for  a  time,  he  left  and  was  staying  in  a 
church  shelter  in  Nagyharsany.  Some  of  the  refu- 
gees who  were  housed  in  public  accommodations 
said  that  they  initially  paid  for  rooms  in  private 
homes  until  their  money  ran  out. 


Camp  administrators  most  frequently  cited 
baby  goods,  diapers,  baby  food  as  the  most  needed 
goods.   Men's  shoes  were  a  particular  problem  at 
the  time  of  the  visit.   Camp  administrators  were  all 
looking  anxiously  ahead  to  the  winter  months,  as 
well,  and  the  added  demands  for  warm  clothing 
and  adequate  heating  fuel. 

Although  there  is  no  clear  category  in  Hun- 
garian law  for  war  refugees -Hungary  has  signed 
the  1951  Refugee  Convention,  which  defines  refii- 
gees  on  the  basis  of  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion-the  refugees  from  Yugoslavia  have  not  been 
required  to  demonstrate  their  claim  to  refugee  sta- 
tus before  being  assisted.   Not  a  single  refugee  in- 
terviewed in  Hungary  reported  having  had  any  diffi- 
culty with  Hungarian  authorities  at  the  border. 
Coming  with  or  without  passports,  they  were  ad- 
mitted and  assisted.    Hungary  does  not  require 
visas  for  citizens  of  Yugoslavia.   People  entering  at 
the  border  are  given  30-day.  renewable  permission 
to  stay  as  tourists. 

In  October,  a  Hungarian  official  from  the 
government's  refugee  department  said  that  since 
July  only  140  persons  from  Yugoslavia  had  actu- 
ally applied  for  political  asylum  under  the  terms 
of  the  1951  Refugee  Convention.   "The  others 
didn't  apply  because  they  see  their  situation  as 
temporary.   The  police  give  them  a  temporary 
residence  permit  to  legalize  their  stay."   He  said 
that  the  refugee  office  has  negotiated  with  the 
police  to  extend  the  residence  permits  for 
Yugoslavs  from  one  to  three  months,  and  that 
this  procedure  is  the  basis  for  assigning  food  and 
health  assistance. 

Although  USCR  interviews  with  refugees  in 
Hungary  confirmed  that  most  indeed  expressed  an 
interest  in  returning  home,  even  among  this  group 
a  significant  number  doubted  that  they  could  re- 
turn anytime  soon.   Others  clearly  were  seeking 
alternatives  to  repatriation.  Among  the  Croats  in- 
terviewed by  USCR  in  Hungary.  85  percent  said 
they  wanted  to  return,  while  15  percent  expressed 
an  interest  in  resettling  in  a  third  country.  None  of 
those  interviewed  said  they  wanted  to  remain  in    ■ 
Hungary  permanently.  The  typical  Croatian  re- 
sponse was  articulated  by  a  factory  worker  from 
Vukovar  who  said.  "I  wiU  not  go  back  into  a  Serbian 
state.   In  the  case  of  an  independent  Croatia.  1  will 
go  back.  I  would  like  to  go  back,  maybe  to  build 
another  house."  The  refugees'  interest  in  repatria- 
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tjon  was  qualified- -political  and  security  conditions 
had  to  be  met  before  the  Croatian  refugees  would 
consider  returning.   Many  expressed  pessimism 
about  how  long  it  would  take  for  these  conditions  to 
be  met. 

Among  the  ethnic  Hungarians  in  Hungary,  a 
slightly  smaller  fraction,  two-thirds,  expressed  an 
interest  in  returning  to  Croatia.  They  expressed  the 
same  reservations  as  the  Croatians  who  wanted  to 
go  back.  Among  the  third  who  did  not  want  to  re- 
turn, most  expressed  an  interest  in  resettling  in 
Western  Europe,  principally  Austria.  Germany,  or 
France.  Only  one  person  said  categorically  that  she 
wanted  to  remain  in  Hungary. 

It  appeared  that  the  authorities,  not  the 
refugees  themselves,  had  made  a  blanket  decision 
not  to  use  the  asylum  system  for  individual  refugee- 
status  determinations.   None  of  the  refugees  inter- 
viewed seemed  aware  of  the  possibility  of  applying 
for  asylum  individually,  what  that  would  entail,  and 
what  rights  might  accrue  with  a  positive  determina- 
tion of  refugee  status. 


Refugees  in  Slovenia 

The  legal  status  of  refugees  In  Slovenia  has 
been  even  more  elusive  than  in  Hungary,  given 
Slovenia's  own  ambiguous  legal  status.   Despite 
declaring  its  independence  from  Yugoslavia,  issu- 
ing its  own  currency,  and  acting  like  an  Indepen- 
dent state.  Slovenia's  sovereignty  had  not  been 
recognized  by  the  international  community  at  the 
time  of  the  USCR  visit.   However,  cushioned  from 
Serbia  by  Croatia  and  without  any  significant 
Serbian  minority.  Slovenia  has  been  spared  the 
destruction  currently  underway  in  neighboring 
Croatia  and  provides  an  attractive  refuge  from 
the  fighting. 

Although  Slovenia,  like  Hungary,  has  been 
generous  and  humane  in  its  treatment  of  Croatian 
refugees,  the  offer  of  assistance  is  not  universally 
extended  to  anyone  fleeing  Croatia.  Slovenia's  new 
leadership  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
new  authorities  in  Croatia  to  assist  only  persons 
meeting  certain  age  and  sex  criteria  intended  to 
prevent  able-bodied  Croatian  men  from  fleeing,  as 
well  as  geographical  restrictions  limiting  flight  to 
those  coming  from  the  most  severely  endangered 
jireas.  The  criteria  are  listed  in  two  letters  from 


the  Croatian  government.   The  first,  dated.  Sep- 
tember 26.  1991.  says  that  a  person  must  fall 
within  one  of  the  following  categories  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  refugee: 

1)  Children  under  the  age  of  14; 

2)  Mothers  with  children  up  to  the  age  of  10; 

3)  Unaccompanied  children  until  the  age  of  18; 

4)  Men  over  the  cige  of  65; 

5)  Women  over  the  age  of  60; 

6)  People  who  are  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped who  cannot  defend  their  country; 

7)  Exemption  for  those  fr^om  the  active  popula- 
tion who.  according  to  the  opinion  of  an  expert, 
have  experienced  extraordinary  hardship. 

A  second  letter,  dated  October  2.  listed  the 
areas  within  Croatia  from  which  persons  should  be 
treated  as  refugees.  Zagreb  was  absent  from  the 
list.  Also,  since  the  list  originates  with  the  Croatian 
authorities,  there  is  no  mention  of  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  A  local  official  with  the  Slovenian  Red 
Cross  said.  "We  accept  people  only  for  the  desig- 
nated areas,  not  for  others.  A  lot  of  persons  from 
Bosnia  have  come  to  Slovenia,  but  we  have  turned 
them  down."  He  maintained  that  no  one  is  turned 
away  at  the  Slovenia  border,  but  that  only  those 
meeting  the  criteria  set  out  in  the  two  letters  from 
the  Croatian  government  are  registered  as  refugees 
and  assisted.  The  remainder  are  considered  to  be 
tourists. 

As  of  October  14.  the  date  of  the  interview 
with  the  Slovenian  Red  Cross  officials,  the  number 
of  registered  refugees  in  Slovenia  was  18.728.  They 
estimated  that  another  7.000-perhaps  not  meeting 
the  refugee  criteria— were  unregistered.  Despite 
these  numbers,  however,  the  number  housed  in 
camps  was  quite  small.  There  are  two  camps  in 
Ljubljana.   One.  the  Zbimi  Center,  held  235  people 
(91  women;  20  men;  and  120  children).  The  other. 
DOM  SCT.  held  202  (78  women;  36  men;  and  98 
children)  on  the  days  of  the  USCR  visit.  Neither 
camp  was  crowded.  In  fact.  Zbimi  had  a  capacity 
for  500.  and  DOM  SCT  for  700.  There  were  empty 
beds,  vacant  rooms. 

Conditions  at  both  camps  were  good.  The 
gates  to  the  camps  were  open  and  unguarded. 
Refugees  were  given  bus  tokens  to  go  into  town.  A 
doctor  made  daily  visits  to  DOM  SCT  and  twice  a 
week  to  Zbimi.    Hot  meals  were  served. 
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A  DAT  IN  THE  REFUGEE  CAMP 
We  get  up  early  and  eat  breakfjast.  Before 
lunch  we  have  playtime.  Everyday  Is  like 
this.  It  is  quite  monotonous.  This  is  a  day  in 
the  refugee  camp.  But  what  shall  we  do  in  a 
situation  like  tliis?  There  is  almost  no  solu- 
tion for  the  whole  nation.  We  don't  pay  any- 
thing. We  get  toys  without  paying.  So  we 
don't  pay  even  for  fun.  This  is  due  to  nice 
people  here  who  give  money.  Other  people 
don't  have  enough  money  themselves,  but 
still  give  for  us.  But  even  though  people  help 
us  and  try  to  make  our  stay  here  comfortable, 
something  is  m<«Mtng  here.  I  miss  MT  home.  I 
know  that  a  home  can  never  be  replaced.  But 
time  win  heal  everything.  I  am  sure  that  after 
some  time  I  win  forget  about  what  is  going  on 
here  now.  But  for  the  moment  I  know  it  Is  very 
hard  to  bear.  It  is  the  war. 

■nils  essay  was  written  on  the  lid  of  a 
cardboard  box  by  an  1 1 -year-old  Croatian  boy  In 
the  DOM  SCT  camp  in  Slovenia.  After  coming 
upon  the  essay  In  his  room,  the  USCR  investiga- 
tor went  in  search  of  the  boy.  who  was  outside 


playing.  Asked  why  he  had  left  his  home  in 
Petrinje,  southwest  of  Slsak,  the  boy.  pictured 
here,  said: 

We  heard  shooting,  so  we  left.  We  were 
threatened  all  the  time  by  the  Chetnik  people. 
They  wanted  the  town  empty.  We  left  seveml 
times,  but  then  went  back.  Finally,  we  decided  to 
go  to  Zagreb. 

The  Chetniks  threatened  everyone  to 
make  us  leave.  The  ICroatianl  government  told  us 
to  stay.  We  couldn't  decide  whether  to  stay  or  go. 
Probably  our  house  is  mined.  It  has  been  dam- 
aged by  bombs  and  mirtes  and  burning.  From 
Slsak  we  could  see  the  houses  burning  for  sev- 
eral days.  Our  village  is  burned. 

Those  who  left  are  alive  now.  The  others 
are  all  kOled.  They  hanged  the  educated  people 
to  make  the  others  see.  They  stabt>ed  people  and 
put  them  in  mass  graves.  My  grandfather  was 
killed  at  that  time  in  Petrirye. 

His  mother  told  USCR  that  she  is  di- 
vorced, and  the  boy  does  not  know  his  father. 
He  was  raised  by  this  grandfather  who  had  been 
like  a  father  to  him. 
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Aside  from  complaints  about  the  food,  the 
refugees  generally  gave  a  positive  assessment  of 
camp  conditions.   One  must  bear  in  mind  that  only 
a  relatively  few  refugees  make  it  into  the  camps. 
FYom  this  can  be  inferred  that  they  tend  to  be  desti- 
tute (and  often  to  have  suffered  great  losses  back 
home)  and  also  grateful  to  have  basic  food  and 
shelter.  Typical  positive  responses  about  camp 
conditions  reflect  the  lowered  expectations  of  people 
who  have  suffered  tremendous  losses.  "Here  we 
have  food  and  water."  said  a  refugee  from  a  suburb 
ofZadar.  "We  had  neither  before."  Said  another. 
"As  far  as  food,  it  could  be  better.   But  never  mind. 
We  are  here  to  endure.  We  have  no  other  choice." 
Many,  when  asked  about  current  needs,  talked 
about  the  psychological  toll.  A  67-year-old  farm- 
ing woman  from  Glina.  a  town  southwest  of 
Sisak,  s2ud.  "It's  hard  for  the  children.  They  were 
afraid  during  the  attacks.  We  left  everything  at 
home.   It's  important  that  we  have  food,  a  place 
to  stay." 

A  number  of  the  refugees  expressed 
their  fear  at  having  no  money  and  at  being  com- 
pletely dependent.  This  heightens  their  sense  of 
vulnerability  and  loss.  Many  of  the  refugees  wept 
during  the  course  of  interviews,  particularly  when 
asked  about  their  homes  Emd  their  hopes  for  the 
future.  Although  nearly  all  of  the  refugees  inter- 
viewed said  they  would  like  to  return,  almost  all 
also  believe  there  will  be  nothing  to  return  to  and 
that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  return  at  all.   A 
woman  from  the  Serbian-declared  autonomous 
region  in  Banija.  who  fled  after  the  home  that 
she  had  built  from  her  earnings  as  a  guestworker 
in  Austria  was  destroyed,  expressed  the  impact 
of  total  loss: 

/  might  want  to  go  back  to  my  home,  but 
they  have  destroyed  it.  All  the  houses  have 
been  burned  and  torn  down.  Nothing  remains. 
We  couldn't  go  back.  The  only  thing  that 
remains  is  to  go  to  Austria.  I  worked  there. 
But  now,  since  my  liver  operation.  I  don't  think 
I  couMJind  a  job.  arui  my  husband  has  no 
passport  and  a  mental  disease. 

I  feel  worthless.  1  have  no  hope.  I  have 
nothing  left.  We  only  started  from  nothing,  from 
scratch.  I  don't  know....  My  husband.. .we  are 
both  invalids.  We  have  tried  to  save.  I  lived  in 
Austria.  I  made  money.  Tiventy  years  have 


passed  in  working,  building.  I  saved  every 
shilling  to  build  a  house  in  my  home  country.  I 
lost  my  youth    I  made  a  (i/e/or  myself.  Now 
others  have  taken  everything.  It  is  all  gone 
now.  AU  has  crumbled  Now  we  are  poor. 
Even  more  poor.  Greater  orphans  than 
before.    We  have  no  money.    We  don't  know 
what  to  do  when  the  money  runs  out. 

The  Red  Cross  hasn't  said  they  could 
provide  money.   We  are  also  afraid  of  that, 
afraid  we  will  stay  without  money.  My  hus- 
band needs  cigarettes.  1  need  things.  We  are 
afraid  of  the  fiiture.  We  are  not  able  to  shift  for 
ourselves.  We  can't  do  anything. 

Nobody  has  given  me  anything.  Neither 
Croat  nor  Serb.  I  left  at  age  1 7  for  Austria.  1 
have  never  gotten  any  help  from  anyone.  No 
help  from  Yugoslavia  as  a  whole  or  Croatia.  In 
the  end  I  am  abandoned  1  can't  believe  it 
myself.  1  can't  believe  I'll  never  see  it  again. 
When  I  remember  how  my  mother  took  care  of 
the  fruit..!  cry  very  often.  I'm  not  conscious  yet 
of  what  has  happened  The  government 
promises  we  will  be  able  to  go  back.  But  to 
what?  A  naked  land.  There  is  nothiruj  to  go 
back  to. 

The  needs  articulated  by  camp  administra- 
tors and  Red  Cross  personnel  in  Slovenia  related 
mostly  to  that  of  warm  clothing  for  the  winter,  blan- 
kets, and  goods  for  babies. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  refugees  in 
Slovenia  were  being  hosted  by  private  families. 
The  Slovenian  government  was  providing  incen- 
tives to  local  families  in  the  form  of  food  pack- 
ages, beds,  blankets,  and  sheets,  as  well  as  a 
modest  one-time  cash  grant,  for  them  to  host 
refugees  in  their  homes.    But.  at  the  time  of  the 
USCR  visit,  the  Slovenian  authorities  afready  felt 
that  they  had  reached  the  limit  of  the  number  of 
refugees  who  could  be  absorbed  by  the  local 
population  and  had  reached  the  limit  of  their 
ability  to  subsidize  private  accommodations. 
They  are  conscious  of  the  very  fragile  condition  of 
their  own  economy.  "The  problem  has  reached  a 
place  where  we  can't  handle  any  more."  said  one. 
They  had  planned  for  an  influx  of  10.000.  and,  at 
the  time  of  the  visit,  were  tripling  that  estimate. 
"Our  greatest  fear."  said  a  Red  Cross  official,  "is 
how  to  cope  if  this  goes  on  for  a  long  time. 
Funds  for  refugees  are  quite  a  burden." 
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Refugees  in  Serbia 

As  of  October  15,  120.953  displaced  persons 
had  been  registered  by  the  Serbian  authorities. 
Most,  about  70.000.  were  sUylng  in  central  Serbia, 
of  whom  the  clear  majority.  50,157.  were  staying  in 
Belgrade  itself.  Another  50.000  had  fled  to 
Vojvodina  and  about  1.000  to  Kosovo.    The  dis- 
placed were  58  percent  female.  42  percent  male.  Of 
that  total.  38  percent  were  children  under  the  age 
of  15;  another  5  percent  were  over  age  65. 

The  registration  and  placement  of  displaced 
persons  in  Belgrade  is  a  sophisticated,  computer- 
ized operation.   Biographical  data  on  registrants  are 
entered  on  computers,  as  well  as  information  about 
placement  with  families  and  levels  of  assistance.  Of 
the  displaced  persons  in  Belgrade,  a  clear  picture 
emerges  about  their  areas  of  origin  within  Croatia, 
with  the  largest  groups  coming  from  the  foUowong 
cities  and  towns: 


Vukovar 18,000 

Osijek 12.000 

Vlnkovci 6,000 

Bell  Monaster 4.000 

Sisak 2.500 

Zadar 1,900 

Zagreb 777 


A  Serbian  Red  Cross  official  said  that  the 
refugees  came  in  waves  starting  as  early  as  March 
1991  with  a  group  of  about  1.500  who  crossed  the 
Danube  River  from  Croatia  into  Serbia.  "This  first 
passage  was  a  sign  for  us  to  undertake  some  prepa- 
rations." he  said.  And  it  was  a  good  thing  they  did. 
Soon  larger  numbers  began  to  move  from  Croatia 
into  Vojvodina  and.  by  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
presence  of  displaced  persons  began  to  be  felt  in 
Belgrade.   "Although  in  the  beginning."  he  said. 
"the  refugees  were  usually  people  living  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  two  republics,  by  the  end  of  August 
large  Infliixes  began  from  Zadar,  Split.  Osijek.  and 
Zagreb." 

This  official  said  that  the  motivations  for 
leaving  varied  from  person  to  person,  but  that  he 
would  broadly  characterize  them  in  two  groups. 
First,  were  those  who  escaped  from  areas  where  the 


conflict  was  going  on.   However,  he  ssiid.  the  second 
group,  representing  the  majority  of  refugees,  "es- 
caped because  they  were  tired  from  their  Jobs,  be- 
cause their  lives  were  threatened,  or  because  they 
were  living  in  areas  where  during  World  War  11 
Serbs  had  suffered  the  crimes  of  genocide." 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  group  staying 
at  the  Rakovica  Convent,  none  of  the  other  Serbian 
refugees  interviewed  by  USCR  had  actucilly  been 
staying  at  a  center  of  the  type  found  in  Hungary 
and  Slovenia.  Therefore,  many  of  the  questions 
asked  in  those  places  about  conditions  of  refuge 
could  not  be  asked  of  the  Serbs. 


Transfer  of  Serbian  Displaced  to 
Abandoned  Croatian  Homes 

The  absence  of  Einy  collective  centers  for  the  dis- 
placed in  and  around  Belgrade  was  surprising  and 
noteworthy.  Outside  Serbia,  it  was  indeed  remark- 
able how  successfriUy  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Slovenes  had  managed  to  find  private  accommoda- 
tions for  the  refugee  population.  But  in  both  cases, 
public  facilities  were  needed  and  used  for  those 
who  could  not  be  placed  privately.   But  in  Belgrade 
USCR  had  to  search  for  refugees.  On  the  day  of  the 
visit  to  the  Red  Cross  center  In  Belgrade,  the  USCR 
investigator  was  told  that  2.000  refugees  had  ar- 
rived the  night  before.  Yet.  about  noon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  there  were  only  a  few  refugees  to  be 
found  milling  about  the  Red  Cross  courtyard. 
USCR  was  told  that  everyone  had  been  placed. 

USCR  did  meet  with  a  variety  of  government 
(both  Yugoslav  and  Serbian)  and  Red  Cross  officials 
in  Belgrade  who  were  generous  with  their  Ume  and 
information.  They  were  not  helpful,  however,  in 
facilitating  direct  contacts  with  the  refugees  them- 
selves. Without  official  assistance,  USCR  visited 
empty  tourist  hotels  and  other  locations  where  local 
people  thought  refugees  might  be  staying.  Only  a 
few  could  be  found.     At  the  time  of  the  visit,  none 
of  the  officials  interviewed  divulged  information 
about  plans  to  resettle  displaced  persons  in  homes 
abandoned  by  fleeing  CroaUans.   However,  this  in- 
formation has  come  to  light  subsequent  to  the 
USCR  trip. 

In  an  article  in  the  November  25.  1991 
Washington  Post  Blaine  Harden  writes  about  the 
first  of  a  group  of  20,000  Serbian  displaced  persons 
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who  were  being  resettled  in  Croatian  homes  in  the 
Baranja  region,  now  fully  under  Serbian  control. 
Serbs  who  had  fled  from  farming  villages  in  western 
Slavonia  located  between  the  towns  of  Virovitica 
and  Daruvar  were  now  being  bused  to  the  Baranja 
region,  a  triangle  in  eastern  Croatia  created  by  the 
Drava  and  Danube  rivers  and  the  Hungarian  border. 
Harden  reports  that  the  borders  of  Eiaranja  have  been 
sealed  by  the  Yugoslav  army,  effectively  preventing  the 
return  of  Croatian  and  ethnic  Hungarian  refugees. 

"1  am  miserable.   It  is  not  good.   It  is  bad 
luck  to  live  in  another  man's  house."  Harden  quotes 
a  42-year-old  Serbian  factory  worker  resettled  into 
one  of  the  abandoned  Croatian  homes  as  saying. 
"When  the  owner  of  the  house  comes  back.  I  don't 
know  what  will  happen." 

In  addition  to  reporting  on  the  resettlement 
of  Serbs  into  the  Baranja  region.  Harden  also  casts 
doubt  on  Serbian  media  reports  that  the  Serbs  fled 


their  homes  in  western  Slavonia  after  an  all-out 
armored  attack  by  Croatian  militiamen.   He  cites 
European  Community  observers  who  visited  the 
area  and  said  there  was  evidence  of  fighting,  but 
not  of  wholesale  destruction  of  villages.   He  also 
cites  testimonies  of  Serbian  refugees  appearing  on 
television  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina  saying  that  it  was 
the  Serbian-dominated  Yugoslav  army,  not  the 
Croatian  militia,  that  gave  them  48  hours  to  leave. 


"Those  who  were  doing  the 

attacking  covered  their  faces 

because  they  knew  survivors  would 

recognize  them....  These  used  to 

be  our  friends.  We  grew  up 

together  as  playmates." 


This  Serbian  woman  had.  just  arrived  at  the  Red  Cross  in  Belgrade  and  was  waiting  for  relatives  to  pick  her  up. 

USCR/B  Frelick 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  mentioned  at  the  outset,  this  paper  is 
being  written  both  at  a  Ume  of  active  fighting  in 
Croatia  and  while  intense  peace  negotiations  are 
underway.  Our  recommendations  must  be  viewed 
both  in  the  context  of  the  fluid  and  ongoing  nature 
of  the  conflict,  as  well  as  our  own  particular  man- 
date to  respond  to  that  dimension  of  the  war  involv- 
ing forced  migration.  Therefore,  while  we  will  not 
engage  in  a  detailed  examination  of  peace  plans,  we 
nevertheless  acknowledge  the  critical  importance  of 
arriving  at  a  negotiated  settlement  that  will  resolve 
the  cause  of  this  massive,  tragic  displacement. 
Our  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  first,  a  look  at  the  adequacy 
of  the  legal  frameworks  for  protecting  refugees  of 
war  in  Europe;  second,  an  examination  of  the  root 
causes  of  the  confllct-the  nationalities  question, 
which  has  renewed  relevance  throughout  much  of 
Europe -and  how  new  solutions  ought  to  be  sought 
to  address  new  causes  of  displacement;  and.  third, 
interim  recommendations  to  facilitate  assistance 
and  protection  within  the  warring  Yugoslav  repub- 
lics until  such  time  as  the  conflict  is  resolved. 


CONCLUSION!:  Calling  a  Refugee  a 
"Refugee" 

Until  this  point,  this  paper  has  used  the 
terms  "displaced  person"  and  "refugee"  inter- 
changeably. Legally,  however,  these,  and  other 
terms,  cany  specific  meanings.  A  "displaced  per- 
son" is  still  within  the  frontiers  of  his  country  of 
origin.  This  has  important  significance  because  the 
mandate  of  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees covers  only  refugees  who  have  crossed  an  in- 
ternational frontier.    The  "refugee"  definition,  in 
addition  to  requiring  the  person  to  be  outside  his 
home  country.  Eilso  describes  a  refugee  as  a  person 
who  cannot  or  will  not  return  "owing  to  well- 
founded  fear  of  being  persecuted  for  reasons  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  of  a  particu- 
lar social  group  or  political  opinion."  The  "persecu- 
tion standard."  as  it  is  often  called,  suggests  that 
persons  designated  as  refugees  must  be  able  to 
establish  a  plausible  personal  threat  of  harm  re- 
lated to  one  of  the  five  specific  grounds  enumerated 


in  the  definition.  Therefore,  persons  fleeing  war 
and  generalized  violence  would  not  qualify  per  se  as 
refijgees  under  the  1951  Convention  and  Its  1967 
Protocol.  Another  term  of  importance  is  that  of  an 
"asylum  seeker."  a  person  claiming  refugee  status, 
whose  case  has  not  yet  been  definitively  decided. 

The  crisis  in  Yugoslavia,  the  first  full-fledged 
war  in  Europe  since  World  War  II.  reveals  the 
strains  and  inadequacies  of  the  refugee  definition 
as  found  in  the  1951  Refugee  Convention  and  the 
1967  Protocol,  whose  definitions  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  domestic  laws  of  most  West  Euro- 
pean states. 

Officials  in  the  bordering  states  of  Austria. 
Italy,  and  Hungary  were  all  quick  to  point  out  to 
USCR  that  persons  fleeing  the  fighting  in  Yugosla- 
via could  not  be  considered  to  meet  the  persecution 
standard  of  refugee  law.  One  official  used  the  term 
"externally  displaced  persons"  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion of  Yugoslavs  who  had  crossed  an  international 
frontier  in  search  of  refuge. 

While  officials  in  all  three  countries  ap- 
peared receptive  and  sympathetic  to  tliese  "exter- 
nally displaced  persons."  thefr  assurances  sounded 
somewhat  hypothetical  and  casual.  All  said  that 
Yugoslavs  fleeing  the  fighting  woiJd  not  be  turned 
away  and  would  be  given  temporary  accommoda- 
tions. But  without  a  legal  framework  to  protect 
them,  their  status  would  remain  ad  hoc  and  subject 
to  the  whim  of  domestic  politics. 

As  an  example  of  this,  in  March  1991.  Italy 
faced  a  sudden,  mass  influx  of  28.000  Albanian 
asylum  seekers.  Although  initially  overwhelmed, 
the  Italians  finally  dealt  with  this  group  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  dispersing  them  to  reception  centers 
throughout  Italy,  conducting  refugee  status  deter- 
mination Interviews,  and  assisting  in  finding  jobs. 
However,  when  another  group  of  17.000  arrived  in 
August,  the  asylum  seekers  from  this  group  were 
all  summarily  deported.  None,  including  about  a 
thousand  who  had  been  promised  refugee  status 
determination  interviews,  were  given  access  to  the 
asylum  procedure.  It  is  easy  to  be  generous  when 
the  numbers  are  small  or  hypothetical,  but  what 
will  be  the  response  of  West  Europeain  states  after 
tens  of  thousands  have  crossed  thefr  borders  and 
when  the  prospects  for  repatriation  anytime  in  the 
foreseeable  future  appear  bleak? 

Lacking  a  convention  recognizing  people 
fleeing  civil  stitfe  as  refugees,  refugee  law  In  Europe 
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has  been  limited  to  the  definition  of  "refugee"  from 
the  1951  Refugee  Convention  and  its  1967  Protocol, 
which  defines  refugees  exclusively  in  terms  of  per- 
sons fearing  persecution.  Therefore.  Europe  is  le- 
gally Ill-equipped  to  protect  war  refugees.   Refugee 
claimants  are  entered  individually  into  determina- 
tion procedures  for  asylum  in  Western  Europe.   But 
there  is  little  guidance  for  dealing  with  a  mass  exo- 
dus from  war.  When  governments  refer  to  these 
refugees  as  "externally  displaced  persons,"  are  they 
in  fact  distancing  themselves  from  their  obligations 
to  assist  and  protect  them?  As  part  of  Western  gov- 
ernments' increasingly  restrictive  asylum  policies, 
even  the  persecution  standard  has  become  incre- 
mentally narrowed  and  rarifled.  We  are  in  danger 
of  defining  many  refugees  out  of  existence. 

While  asylum  approval  rates  throughout 
Western  Europe  continue  to  drop,  most  of  these 
states  have  been  reluctant,  in  practice,  to  deport 
war  refugees.  Often  designating  these  "externally 
displaced  persons"  with  terms  such  as  "B  status." 
"de  facto  status."  or  "humanitarian  status."  many 
who  do  not  qualify  for  asylum  according  to  the  Con- 
vention definition  of  refugee— using  the  persecution 
standard-are  not  sent  home  when  governments 
recognize  that  they  could  be  harmed  upon  return. 
While  this  has  prevented  the  deportation  of  persons 
to  particularly  dangerous  or  repressive  countries,  it 
nevertheless  often  leaves  denied  asylum  seekers  In 
legal  limbo.  "B  status"  varies  from  country  to  coun- 
try, but  it  essentially  provides  a  minimum  of  protec- 
tion from  deportation  without  granting  the  rights - 
such  as  permanent  residence— that  would  apply  to  a 
person  found  to  be  a  bona  fide  Convention  refugee. 

Some  have  criticized  the  wide  use  of  B  sta- 
tus In  Western  Europe  for  allowing  governments  to 
deny  larger  numbers  of  refugees  Jisylum.  by  creat- 
ing a  "second  class"  status.  While  in  practice  It 
does  present  governments  with  an  inexpensive  al- 
ternative to  asylum,  and  therefore  might  be  mis- 
used by  governments  as  an  attractive  alternative  to 
asylum  even  in  cases  involving  a  bona  fide  claim 
based  on  the  persecution  standard.  B  status  has 
the  value  of  recognizing  that  people  legitimately  flee 
and  are  in  need  of  protection  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, and  that  the  solutions  for  different  types  of 
refugees  are  not  necessarily  the  same  in  all  cases. 

The  more  telling  criticism  of  this  approach 
has  been  its  ad  hoc— and  sometimes  polltlcized- 
nature.  A  nimiber  of  European  countries,  includ- 


ing Austria.  Belgium.  Denmark.  Germany,  and  the 
U.K..  grant  some  variant  of  B  status  without  having 
a  specific  provision  for  doing  so  in  their  national 
law  codes.  France  has  no  such  provision,  does  not 
issue  legal  status  to  persons  in  such  circum- 
stances, but.  in  practice,  does  not  appear  to  pursue 
deportation  of  rejected  asylum  seekers  from  certain 
war-torn  countries. 

In  other  cases,  some  form  of  B  status  is  in- 
corporated in  domestic  law.  Countries  such  as 
Denmark.  Finland,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Switzerland  have  laws  that  allow  certain 
rejected  asylum  seekers  to  stay  on  humanitarian 
grounds. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  ojjerated 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  allowing  the  Attorney  General 
to  designate  certain  countries  for  "extended  volun- 
tary departure."  During  those  years,  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration was  often  criticized  for  designating 
EVD  In  an  arbitrary  and  highly  political  fashion, 
extending  blanket  protection,  for  example,  to  na- 
tionals from  Poland  as  late  as  1989.  while  at  the 
same  time  declining  to  grant  EVD  to  those  fleeing 
countries  aligned  with  the  United  States,  such  as  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Sri  Lanka,  where  clvfl 
wars  were  raging. 

Under  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990.  Con- 
gress established  criteria  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  use  in  determining  what  nationalities  qualify  for 
"temporary  protected  status"  (and  mandated  IPS 
for  Salvadorans).  The  law  states  that  the  Attorney 
General  can  postpone  deportation  and  grant  work 
authorization  if  he  finds  "that  there  is  an  ongoing 
armed  conflict  within  the  state"  that  would  "pose  a 
serious  threat  to  [the)  personal  safety"  of  nationals 
who  would  otherwise  be  deported  to  that  state.  Al- 
though TPS  has  been  designated  for  nationals  of  El 
Salvador.  Kuwait,  Liberia,  Lebanon,  and  Somalia, 
as  yet,  Yugoslavia  has  not  been  so  designated. 

At  the  end  of  1991 .  the  numbers  of 
Yugoslavs  fleeing  the  war  outside  Yugoslavia  were 
not  overwhelming.  As  noted  above,  the  numbers  in 
Hungary  by  year's  end  were  estimated  at  45.000. 
but  only  a  relative  handful  were  being  entered  into 
the  asylum  procedures.  By  December  1991.  Aus- 
tria was  hosting  an  estimated  8.000.  and  Italy  was 
hosting  about  5.000. 

At  the  same  time.  Yugoslavs  have  been  one 
of  the  major  populations  seeking  asylum  in  West- 
em  Europe  for  the  past  several  years,  including 
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thousands  of  persons  from  regions  not  engaged  in 
warfare,  such  as  Kosovo,  where  ethnic  Albanians 
have  been  persecuted.   In  1991.  the  number  of  asy- 
lum seekers  from  Yugoslavia  rose  dramatically.  In 
Germany.  78.854  asylum  applications  were  fiied- 
three  times  the  number  of  Yugoslavs  who  had  ap- 
plied for  asylum  in  Germany  the  year  before.   Even 
for  those  whose  flight  might  have  been  predomi- 
nantly motivated  by  the  war.  the  only  available  op- 
tion for  seeking  refuge  throughout  most  of  Western 
Europe  was  to  apply  for  political  sisylum.  adding  to 
the  strains  and  backlogs  of  already  overburdened 
adjudication  procedures  throughout  Europe. 


The  reality  that  the  West  must 
confront  is  that  being  a  war  refugee 
is  as  legitimate  a  reason  for  fleeing 

one's  homeland  and  seeking 

protection  of  another  state  as  is  the 

prospect  of  political  persecution. 


Further  complicating  the  picture  is  the  pres- 
ence of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Yugoslav 
"guestworkers"  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  else- 
where, who  legally  reside  as  economic  migrants,  as 
well  as  an  underground  population  of  undocu- 
mented migrants  staying  without  legal  authoriza- 
tion. Some  who  left  for  economic  reasons  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  might  now  have  reasons  for  not 
returning  based  on  the  Insecurity  of  conditions  at 
home. 

For  many  of  Yugoslavian  origin  who  entered 
Western  Europe  for  whatever  reason,  it  has  now 
become  unsafe  to  return  home.  The  Wcir  has  cre- 
ated generalized  conditions  above  and  beyond  par- 
ticular fears  of  persecution  that  some  Yugoslav  asy- 
lum seekers  might  harbor. 

With  the  exception  of  persons  from  regions 
such  as  Kosovo,  and  from  other  regions  as  well, 
who  might  have  bona  fide  claims  of  persecution 
based  on  race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  in 
a  particular  social  group,  or  political  opinion,  it 
doesn't  make  sense  to  enter  Yugoslav  war  refugees 
into  costly  and  protracted  Individualized  asylum 
procedures  based  on  the  persecution  standard. 
Their  need  for  protection  is  obvious:  that  the  vio- 
lence that  would  likely  harm  them  on  return  is 


"persecution"  is  far  less  obvious,  however. 

If  Yugoslavia  were  located  in  Africa  or  Latin 
America,  this  would  not  be  an  issue-the  legal 
standing  of  war  refugees  as  refugees  would  be  solid. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  Convention  refugee  definition 
has  been  acutely  felt  in  the  Third  World,  where  it 
has  been  superceded  in  Africa  and  Latin  America 
by  a  more  inclusive  definition  that  more  closely 
comports  with  the  reality  of  forced  migration  in 
those  parts  of  the  world.   Both  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity's  (OAU)  Convention  Regarding  the 
Specific  Aspects  oJRefiigee  Problems  in  Africa  and 
the  Cartagena  Declaration  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (GAS)  include  as  refugees  persons 
falling  within  the  definition  of  the  Refugee  Conven- 
tion and  Protocol,  but,  in  addition,  extend  protec- 
tion to  persons  compelled  to  flee  thefr  country  due 
to  foreign  aggression  (OAU  and  OAS).  occupation 
(OAU).  foreign  domination  (OAU).  internal  conflicts 
(OAS).  massive  violations  of  human  rights  (OAS).  or 
other  cfrcumstances  that  have  seriously  disturbed 
public  order  (OAU  and  OAS).    Within  .'Vlrica  and 
Latin  America,  the  UN  High  Commissioner  acts  in 
accord  with  the  regional  Instruments  and  extends 
its  protection  mandate  to  refugees  of  war  and  civil 
strife.  Western  goveniments.  led  by  the  United 
States,  vrtlllngly  contribute  to  UNHCR  for  assisting 
OAU-  and  OAS-defined  refugees  in  the  Thfrd  World 
(though  these  same  states  are  justly  criticized  for 
falling  to  contribute  sufficiently  to  meet  their  basic 
needs),  but  have  never  seriously  considered  adopt- 
ing these  definitions  within  their  own  territories. 

Until  now.  post- World  War  II  Europe  has  not 
been  faced  with  massive  displacement  due  to  war. 
The  Cold  War  was  named  so  precisely  because  it 
managed  to  approach  the  brink  of  all-out  war  with- 
out actually  crossing  the  line  that  could  conceivably 
have  cost  millions  of  lives  and  unprecedented  de- 
struction. But  now.  full-scale  warfare  has  Indeed 
come  to  Europe.  Suddenly,  the  OAU  and  OAS  for- 
mulations have  new  relevance. 

The  reality  that  the  West  must  confront  is 
that  being  a  war  refugee  is  as  legitimate  a  reason 
for  fleeing  one's  homeland  and  seeking  the  protec- 
tion of  another  state  as  is  the  prospect  of  political 
persecution.  Both  should  be  considered  as  refii- 
gees,  and  the  principle  of  nonrefr)ulement— no  forced 
return— should  apply  equally  to  both,  as  well.   Since 
the  definition  of  "refugee"  itself  is  undergoing 
change,  as  seen  in  Its  expansion  in  Africa  and  Latin 
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America  to  include  persons  Heeing  aimed  conflict, 
the  Western,  industrialized  democracies  can  no 
longer  be  assured  that  the  forced  return  of  such 
refugees  does  not.  in  fact,  violate  international  law, 
which  forbids  the  return  of  a  refugee  to  a  territory 
-where  his  life  or  freedom  would  be  threatened." 
The  norvefoulewent  provision  of  the  Refugee  Con- 
venUon.  Article  33.  is  based  on  the  obligation  not  to 
return  refugees  to  life-threatening  conditions,  but 
such  a  threat  is  posed  to  both  types  of  refugees,  not 
exclusively  to  those  fearing  persecution. 

Guy  S.  Goodwin-Gill,  former  senior  legal 
advisor  for  UNHCR  and  author  of  The  Rejugee  in 
International  Law.  argues  that  the  other  category  of 
refugees-those  fleeing  generalized  violence  fi-om 
civil  war  and  inter-communal  strife-ought  also  to 
be  protected  by  the  principle  of  nonrejouiement,  and 
that  international  customary  law  regarding 
nowejouiemertt  has,  in  fact,  grown  since  1951  to 
include  them  within  its  protection.  In  The  New 
Asylum  Seekers;  Rejugee  Law  in  the  1980s,  he 
writes: 

Those  ujho  hnvejled  to  escape  violence, 
armed  conflict  or  human  rights  violations  are 
rejugees  of  concern  to  the  UNHCR  and  the 
international  community  and.. .should  be 
protected  against  refoulement....  Inany 
procedure  relating  to  the  grant,  denial  or 
termination  of  refuge,  those  Jleeing  civil  war  or 
inter-communal  strife  should  benefit  from  the 
presumption  that  their  life  or  freedom  would  be 
endangered  by  reason  of  generalized  violence, 
armed  conflict,  or  massive  violatiorjs  of  human 
rights. 


Who  is  "Internally  Displaced."  Who  a 
"Refugee"  in  Yugoslavia? 

Another  issue  related  to  the  question  of  refugee 
status  is  how  to  consider  those  people  who  have 
fled  from  one  former  Yugoslav  republic  to  another 
With  the  break  up  of  Yugoslavia  Into  warring 
repubbcs,  some  of  whom  have  declared  their 
independence,  it  is  questionable  to  what  extent  the 
distinction  between  "internal"  and  "external" 
displacement  can  be  maintained.  When  Slovenia 
declares  Itself  independent,  takes  over  border 
control,  police,  and  judicial  functions,  and  sets 


criteria  (as  seen  above)  to  determine  which  Croatian 
asylum  seekers  will  be  assisted  and  protected,  can 
the  Croatlans  be  considered  as  "internally  displaced 
persons"  even  if  Slovenian  independence  has  not 
been  recognized  by  the  UN  General  Assembly? 
Should  Croatlans  seeking  refuge  in  Slovenia  be 
assisted  by  the  ICRC  as  displaced  persons  or  by 
UNHCR  as  refugees?  If  they  are  considered 
'Internal,"  then  intervenUons  on  their  behalf  will  be 
complicated  by  regard  for  Yugoslavia's  sovereignty 
and  an  unwillingness  to  interfere  in  her  internal 
affairs.  It  therefore  becomes  difficult  to  address 
this  issue  as  a  refugee  question  per  se,  because  it 
raises  the  more  far-reachtng  political  question  of 
international  recognition  of  the  secessionist 
republics. 

In  the  interim.  UNHCR  has  begun  to  extend 
its  "good  offices"  to  displaced  persons  generally 
within  Yugoslavia  based  on  a  request  by  the  UN 
Secretary  General.  In  December  1991,  UNHCR 
opened  liaison  offices  In  Sarajevo  and  Zagreb,  and 
upgraded  its  presence  in  Belgrade.  In  January 
1992.  it  was  due  to  open  an  office  in  Ljubljana. 
This  method  of  operation  on  behalf  of  displaced 
persons  In  civU  wars,  where  the  internal  boundaries 
have  taken  on  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
international  frontiers,  has  been  used  in  other  hot 
spots  where  the  question  of  sovereignty  has  been 
ambiguous,  such  as  Cyprus. 


Axe  Yugoslav  Draft  Evaders  and  Deserters 
Refugees? 

Draft  evaders  and  deserters  generally  en- 
gender little  sympathy  in  the  asylum  context.  Men 
of  military  age  who  flee  Yugoslavia  are  no  exception. 

Offlcicds  in  both  Italy  and  Slovenia  indi- 
cated to  USCR  that  they  are  inclined  only  to  assist 
people  coming  from  within  conflict  areas  of  Yugo- 
slavia. A  20-year-old  man  from  Belgrade,  however, 
would  not  qualify  as  being  in  a  conflict  area.  If  he 
appeared  in  these  or  other  countries,  he  most  likely 
would  be  required  to  enter  the  asylum  procedure. 
There,  following  guidelines  laid  down  in  the  UN 
Handbook  on  Procedures  and  Criteria  for  Determin- 
ing Refugee  Status,  he  would  need  to  establish  that 
the  penalties  he  would  face  upon  return  would  con- 
stitute "persecution"  as  opposed  to  "prosecution". 
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ASTLUM  SEEKERS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


Althotigh  largely  overlooked  due  to  the 
monumental  displacement  of  citizens  of  what 
has  been  Yugoslavia,  there  remain  thouseuids  of 
asylum  seekers  fix)m  a  variety  of  other  countries 
seeking  refuge  In  Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia's 
treatment  of  these  asylum  seekers  falls  far 
short  of  the  minimal  standards  for  refugee  pro- 
tection. 

Any  asylum  seeker  who  enters  Yugosla- 
via without  proper  documents  is  subject  to  up 
to  30  days  Imprisonment  for  "Illegal  entry,"  usu- 
ally served  in  small  Jails  in  border  areas.  Asy- 
lum seekers  who  are  expelled  from  Austria  after 
having  transited  through  Slovenia  fare  no  bet- 
ter, they  face  a  p>osslble  prison  sentence  for 
having  "Illegally  exited"  from  Yugoslavia.  After 
completing  their  Jail  terms,  they  can  be  de- 
ported to  thefr  home  countries.  During  the 
time  of  thefr  Imprisonment  asylum  seekers 
have  no  access  to  l^al  counsel  nor  to  the 
UNHCR  Yet  during  this  period,  some  form  of 
asylum  pre-screenlng  t£tkes  place. 

Those  who  are  not  screened  in  are  de- 
ported cifler  they  serve  thefr  sentences. 
Screened  out  asylum  seekers  arc  generally  de- 
ported to  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Hungeuy.  or  Roma- 
nia, without  ever  having  seen  UNHCR  officers. 
Up  until  June  1990.  Albanians  caught  for  un- 
authorized exit  were  subject  to  a  minimum  10- 
year  prison  sentence  or  a  maxlmiim  death  pen- 
alty. In  January  1 99 1 ,  368  Albanians  were 
forcibly  returned  to  Albania  without  having  had 
the  option  of  presenting  thefr  refugee  claims  to 
UNHCR 

UtUe  is  known  about  the  pre-screenlng 
procedures  or  authorities.  One  Indication  of 
thefr  inadequacy,  however.  Is  that  no  person 
originating  from  Turkey  has  ever  been  screened 
in.  Asylvmi  seekers  from  Turkey,  including 
those  returned  from  Italy  and  Austria  on  the 
eissumption  that  Yugoslavia  resp)ects  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonre/butement  apjjear  to  be  subject  to 
automatic  def>ortation. 


Those  who  are  screened  In  are  trans- 
ferred to  Padlnska  Skela.  a  federal  detention 
center  outside  Belgrade,  where  they  can  be  held 
Indefinitely  without  legal  recourse.   Persons 
who  have  been  incarcerated  in  Padlnska  Skela 
say  that  it  Is  worse  than  the  local  Jails.   Former 
Inmates  report  overcrowding,  minimal  accom- 
modations, inadequate  food,  a  lack  of  commu- 
nication and  recreational  facilities,  and  brutality 
by  guards.  Some  allege  that  they  were  beaten 
to  force  them  to  sign  voluntary  departure  forms. 
Although  Padlnska  Skela  only  has  a  captaclty 
for  ahwut  150.  it  generally  was  holding  about 
400  during  1991.  Consequently,  several  per- 
sons would  be  assigned  to  a  single  bed  and 
were  forced  to  sleep  in  shifts.  In  January  1991, 
950  persons  were  being  held  In  Padlnska  Skela. 

FYom  Padlnska  Skela.  however,  asylum 
seekers  generally  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
contact  UNHCR    Although  Yugoslavia  has 
signed  the  1951  Convention  relating  to  refugees 
and  the  1967  Protocol,  the  authorities  refuse  to 
take  responsibility  for  finally  determining  refu- 
gee status  or  for  assisting  recognized  refugees. 
These  tasks  are  left  to  the  UNHCR  office  in 
Belgrade.  Those  asylum  seekers  who  are 
screened  In  during  thefr  month  of  detention  for 
Illegal  entry  or  illegal  exit  are  then  referred  to 
the  UNHCR  office.  Asylum  seekers  with  projjer 
travel  documents  are  also  permitted  to  ap- 
proach the  UNHCR  office  dlrecUy. 

Any  refugees  recognized  as  such  by 
UNHCR  must  then  be  supported  entfrely  by 
UNHCR  The  government  refuses  to  grant  refu- 
gees permanent  residency,  Insists  that  they  be 
resettied  In  third  countries,  and  refuses  to  con- 
tribute to  thefr  basic  needs  for  food  and  hous- 
ing. Recognized  refugees  are  not  permitted  to 
work,  are  ineligible  for  government-subsidized 
health  care,  and  are  not  allowed  to  send  thefr 
children  to  school.  UNHCR  therefore,  bears  all 
the  costs  for  those  it  recognizes  as  refugees. 
UNHCR  in  1991  was  paying  for  seven  centers  to 
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accommodate  up  to  1,200  refugees  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  about  $4  million.  No  private  agen- 
cies have  been  permitted  to  assist  with  the  refu- 
gees. 

During  its  visit  in  October  1991.  USCR 
toured  one  of  these  centers,  the  Avala  camp 
outside  Belgrade,  where  third  country  nationals 
recognized  by  UNHCR  as  refugees  were  being 
housed.  At  that  time,  130  refugees  were  living 
there.  Conditions  were  adequate,  but  dreary. 
Adults  who  had  attempted  to  leave  the  camp  as 
day  laborers  had  been  eurested  and  deported. 
The  refugees  themselves  were  attempting  to 
teach  their  children  informally,  since  they  were 
not  permitted  to  attend  Yugoslav  schools.  Refu- 
gees complained  about  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  food,  about  boredom  and  not  being  ed- 
lowed  to  work  or  study,  about  lack  of  warm 
clothing,  and,  most  of  all,  about  the  dim  pros- 
pects for  third  country  resettlement. 

The  remaining  600  or  so  UNHCR-recog- 
nlzed  Albanian  refugees  in  Yugoslavia  are  in  a 
hopeless  situation.  They  have  almost  no 
chance  for  third  country  resettlement.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  States  will  only  process  those 
with  ties  to  the  United  States,  which  is  rare 
among  Albanians  who  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  outside  world  for  decades.  And  they  also 
have  no  chance  to  regularize  their  status  in  Yu- 
goslavia. 

The  number  of  Albanian  asylum  seekers 
entering  Yugoslavia  tapered  off  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  199 1  because  of  the  heavy 
deployment  of  the  army  on  the  Albanian- 
Yugoslav  border.  In  August  and  September,  ten 
persons  were  shot  and  killed  attempting  to 
cross  into  Yugoslavia. 

Although  Albanians  remained  the  largest 
group  of  asylum  seekers  in  1991,  Iraqis  repre- 
sented the  second  largest  group,  as  Yugoslavia 
does  not  reqiilre  a  visa  from  that  country.  Most 
arrived  with  valid  passports.  The  Iraqi  asylum 
seekers  were  about  equally  divided  among 
Shi'ites,  Kiards,  and  Christians.  But  this  group, 
too,  has  had  p)oor  luck  in  being  resettled.  Many 
do  have  relatives  in  the  United  States,  but  U.S. 


policy  has  been  to  designate  Belgrade  only  as  a 
processing  post  for  Elast  Europeans,  thus  ex- 
cluding Iraqis,  Sri  Lankans,  Somalis,  and  other 
non-European  nationalities.  The  irony  is  that 
the  United  States  has  dropped  all  E^t  Euro- 
pean countries  except  Albanians  with  U.S.-Ues 
from  Its  list  of  countries  of  designated  humani- 
tarian concern  for  refugee  processing,  with  the 
result  that  many  bona  fide  refugees  in  need  of 
resettlement  are  being  excluded. 

In  1991.  1.616  persons  applied  to  the 
UNHCR  office  for  refugee  status.  Of  that  num- 
ber. 906.  or  56  percent,  were  Albanians.  Of  the 
total,  53  percent  were  recognized  under 
UNHCR's  mandate  as  refugees.  Ofthe  770  rec- 
ognized refugees,  716,  or  93  percent,  were  Alba- 
nian. Ofthe  total,  51  percent  were  recognized 
under  UNHCR's  mandate  as  refugees.  Of  the 
825  recognized  refugees,  734,  nearly  90  per- 
cent, were  Albanian.  In  1990,  2,462  applied  for 
asylimi  with  the  UNHCR  office  in  Belgrade:  the 
number  in  1989  was  7, 1 12. 

An  exception  to  the  general  treatment  of 
asylum  seekers  occurred  in  March  and  i^ril 
1991  with  the  arrival  of  two  large  groups  of  Al- 
banians with  ethnic  ties  in  Yugoslavia.  First,  in 
March,  a  group  of  about  1 ,200  Albanians  of 
Montenegrin  origin  massed  on  the  border  of  the 
Yugoslav  republic  of  Montenegro  outside 
Titograd.  Later,  a  group  of  about  600  ethnic 
Macedonians  from  Albania  did  the  same  thing. 
The  two  republics  admitted  the  refugees  directly 
and  never  referred  them  to  UNHCR    The  eth- 
nic Macedonians  were  housed  in  relatively  com- 
fortable surroundings,  but  little  effort  was  made 
to  place  them  In  Jobs  or  to  integrate  them  into 
Macedonia.  After  holding  both  groups  In  camps 
for  a  jjeriod  of  time,  Yugoslavia  recognized 
about  1 ,400  Montenegrins  as  refugees  and  indi- 
cated plans  to  resettle  them  in  Kosovo,  a  heavily 
ethnic  Albanian  region  of  Serbia.  Resettling 
them  in  Kosovo  was  seen  as  consistent  with  a 
Serbian  strategy  to  tip  the  ethnic  balance  in 
Kosovo  away  from  ethnic  Albanians.  By  Octo- 
ber, about  250  of  the  Montenegrins  had  volun- 
tarily returned  to  Albania. 
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Croatian  national  guardsmen  drag  a  CnDotian  man  from  the  last  refijgee  ship  to  leaue  Dubrounik  on  Novemtjer  1 4.  The  Croatian 
authorities  prevent  men  between  the  ages  of  14  and  65fir>m  leaving  Croatia  as  refugees.  AFP 


Generally,  the  UN  Handbook  holds  that  states  have 
a  sovereign  right  to  conscript  their  citizens,  so  that 
draft  evasion  or  desertion  per  se  could  not  be  con- 
sidered grounds  for  refugee  status.  There  are  cer- 
tain circumstances,  however,  under  which  draft 
evaders  and  deserters  can  be  so  recognized.  For 
example,  if  "the  type  of  military  action  with  which 
an  Individual  does  not  want  to  be  associated  is  con- 
demned by  the  international  community  as  contrary  to 
the  basic  rules  of  human  conduct"  the  UN  Handbook 
says  that  "punishment  for  desertion  or  draft  evasion 
could.. .In  itself  be  regarded  as  persecution." 

Perhaps  the  arms  embargo  on  Yugoslavia 
could  be  interpreted  as  constituting  the  required  inter- 
national condemnation,  but  this  has  yet  to  be  tested. 


In  the  meantime,  men  of  military  age  who  flee  the  fight- 
ing are  in  particular  jeopardy  of  being  returned  to  a 
war  that  the  international  community  solidly  opposes. 


RECOMMENDAnONS  I:  Calling  a  Refugee 
a  Refugee 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  recom- 
mends that 

1)  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  designate  nation- 
als of  Yugoslavia  and  its  breakaway  republics 
residing  in  the  United  States  for  Temporary 
Protected  Status: 
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2)  European  states  protect  Yugoslav  nationals 
residing  In  their  countries  &x)m  deportation 
untU  conditions  have  Improved  sufficiently  to 
ensure  that  the  personal  safety  of  returnees 
will  not  be  Jeopardized; 

3)  European  states  that  have  not  already  done 
so.  Incorporate  into  national  legal  codes  hu- 
manitarian grounds  for  staying  deportation 
based  on  generalized,  unsafe  conditions  In 
home  countries; 

4)  the  UN  General  Assembly  consider  drafting 
a  Convention  on  Refugees  of  War  and  Civil 
Strife,  adopting  language,  as  appropriate,  from 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity's  Conuention 
Regarding  the  Specific  Aspects  of  Refugee  Prob- 
lems in  Africa  and  the  Cartagena  Declaration  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS). 
that  would  universalize  the  recognition  in 
these  regional  instruments  of  the  need  to  pro- 
tect refugees  bom  armed  conflict;  and  that 

5)  the  UN  Genercd  Assembly  formally  condemn 
the  civil  war  in  Yugoslavia  as  "contrary  to  basic 
rules  of  human  conduct."  not  only  because  of 
the  atrocities  that  have  been  committed,  but 
as  a  means  of  providing  firm  protection  to 
Yugoslav  men  of  military  age  outside  Yugosla- 
via who  might  otherwise  be  at  risk  of  forced 
return  to  a  war  that  Is  opposed  by  the  commu- 
nity of  nations. 


CONCLUSION  n:  Addressing  Root  Causes 

Europe  is  entering  a  new  era.  And  it  Is 
not  a  "New  World  Order."  The  disorder  un- 
leashed by  the  crumbling  of  communist  domina- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  of 
a  type  not  seen  since  before  World  War  1.   Euro- 
peein  warfaire  explodes  not  between  states,  but 
among  competing  nationalities  within  multina- 
tional states  that  have  lost  their  power  to  repress 
nationalistic  drives.  The  "tribal"  conflicts  of  Af- 
rica, the  Middle  East,  and  Asia  that  owe  so  much 
to  borders  drawn  by  Imperial  powers  who  failed 
to  take  national  identity  demographics  Into  ac- 
count are  now  beginning  to  look  very  familiar  to 
Europeans. 


As  in  Africa,  concentrations  of  European 
ethnic  groups  with  nationalist  aspirations  often 
cross  international  boundaries.  A  concentration  of 
some  80.000  Croats  living  in  Hungary  provides  an 
important  nucleus  of  support  for  Croatian  refugees 
fleeing  Yugoslavia.   Needless  to  say.  the  Hungarians 
greet  ethnic  Hungarians  fleeing  the  conflict  espe- 
cially warmly,  as  they  have  done  during  the  past 
several  years  for  ethnic  Hungsirians  fleeing  Roma- 
nia. Revealing  a  similar  attitude  of  national  solidar- 
ity crossing  International  frontiers,  an  Italian  refu- 
gee official  In  Rome  told  USCR  that  special  consid- 
eration would  be  made  for  several  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Yugoslavs  of  Italian  origin  along  the  Dal- 
matlcin  coast.  While  the  hospitality  of  Hungary  and 
other  neighboring  states  has  been  praiseworthy,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  their  motivations  are 
probably  not  simply  humanitarian.  History  and 
ethnicity  join  to  form  spheres  of  Interest.  This  may 
be  expressed  as  humanitarian  concern— and  we  are 
grateful  when  it  Is-but  it  would  be  naive  to  sup- 
pose that  other  Interests,  political  and  economic, 
are  not  present  as  well. 

Throughout  history,  most  of  the  surround- 
ing states  have  been  Joined  with  some  part  of 
present-day  Yugoslavia,  and  often  harbor  propri- 
etary sentiments  about  those  regions,  psirtlcularly 
when  cultural,  linguistic,  and  ethnic  similarities 
have  remained  Intact,  despite  political  divisions. 
Therefore.  Hungary  takes  a  particular  Interest  in 
the  heavily  ethnic  Hungarian  populated  Vojvodlna 
region  of  Serbia;  Austria,  perhaps  recalling  its  con- 
trol of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  under  the  Hapsburgs, 
today  strikes  a  protective  stance  towards  those 
breakaway  repubUcs;  Greece  and  BulgEula  keep  a 
careful  eye  on  Macedonia;  and  Albania  makes  no 
secret  of  its  desire  to  unite  some  day  with  Kosovo. 

Although  the  war  in  Yugoslavia  is  highly 
unlikely  to  draw  surrounding  states  Into  actual 
combat,  it  must  be  remembered  that  World  War  1 
was  touched  off  when  a  Bosnian  Serb  assassinated 
Austrian  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  causing  the 
Austro- Hungarian  empire  to  declare  war  on  Serbia. 
The  history  of  World  War  11  also  casts  a  shadow  on 
the  present  conffict.  Serbs  are  extremely  wary  of 
Germany's  role  In  pushing  for  the  recognition  of 
Slovenia  and  Croatia  in  light  of  Nazi  Germany's 
control  of  Yugoslavia  in  1941.  when  it  established 
the  fascist  Ustasha  regime  in  Croatia.  For  many 
Serbs-2ind  Croatlans  too-the  fifty  years  since  are 
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but  a  blink  of  the  eye;  the  negative  emotions  of  ha- 
tred, fear,  and  bitterness,  as  well  as  the  positive 
emotions  of  ethnic  pride  and  nationjil  solidarity 
that  had  lain  dormant,  were  revived  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  communist  party's  power  to  suppress 
them. 

Within  Yugoslavia's  internal  borders,  the 
distribution  of  ethnic  groups  in  the  republics,  for 
the  most  part,  does  not  closely  foUow  political 
boundaries.  Before  the  civU  war  began.  Serbia  itself 
was  85  percent  Serb:  the  region  of  Vojvodlna 
(within  Serbia).  56  percent  Serb.  22  percent  ethnic 
Hungarian,  and  7  percent  Croat.   Kosovo  (also 
within  Serbia)  was  78  percent  Albanian.  15  percent 
Serb  and  Montenegrin.  Croatia  was  75  percent 
Croat.  12  percent  Serb.  Bosnla-Hercegovlna.  the 
most  ethnically  mixed  republic,  with  a  39  percent 
Muslim.  32  percent  Serb.  18  percent  Croat  distri- 
bution, was  a  tlnderbox  that  had  not  yet  exploded 
by  years  end.  but  which,  having  declared  its  sover- 
eignty in  October,  had  potential  for  making  the  vio- 
lence in  Croatia  look  mild  by  comparison. 

Just  the  opposite  could  be  said  of  Slovenia, 
where  a  91  percent  Slovene  population  and  geo- 
graphic isolation  (the  only  republic  that  does  not 
share  a  border  with  Serbia)  have  combined  to  spare 
it  from  all  but  relatively  minor  warfare. 
Montenegro,  which  has  stood  steadfastly  with 
Serbia  in  the  present  conflict,  and  Macedonia 
(which  voted  in  favor  of  independence  in  Septem- 
ber) are  each  comprised  of  about  two-thirds  of  their 
respective  ethnic  groups  with  the  rest  a  mixture  of 
Muslims  (13  percent).  Albanians  (7  percent),  and 
Serbs  (3  percent). 

Although  economic,  ideological,  religious, 
and  other  factors  are  part  of  the  mix,  the  principal 
reason  for  the  civU  war  was  the  unwillingness  of 
Serbia-and  the  estimated  600,000  Serbs  living  in 
Croatia-to  allow  Croatia  to  break  away  from  Yugo- 
slavia and  carry  its  Serbian  minority  along  with  it. 
The  Serbian  minority  in  Croatia  remembers  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Serbs  massacred  during 
World  War  II  in  Croatia,  and  the  new  Croatian  gov- 
ernment failed  to  assure  them  of  their  rights  and 
security  in  an  independent  Croatia.  This  prevented 
Croatia  from  peacefully  breaking  away  from  Yugo- 
slavia, even  though  this  was  what  was  envisioned 
in  the  Brtonl  Treaty,  signed  in  July,  which  called  for 
a  ceasefire,  a  delay  in  the  Independence  of  Croatia 
and  Slovenia,  withdrawal  of  the  federal  army  from 


Slovenieui  territory,  and,  most  importantly,  an 
agreement  to  forge  a  peaceful  solution  that  would 
not  involve  violence  in  redrawing  borders. 

The  Brioni  Treaty  did  not  stem  the  fighting, 
howrever.  Serbs  in  heavily  Serbian  populated  re- 
gions of  Croatia,  such  as  the  Krajina  region,  a  90- 
by-30  mile  area  along  the  Serbian  and  Bosnian  bor- 
ders, declared  their  refusal  to  live  as  a  minority  in 
an  Independent  Croatia  and  began  an  armed 
struggle  to  carve  out  their  own  autonomous  region, 
or.  more  likely,  with  the  support  of  the  Serb-domi- 
nated Yugoslav  army,  to  redraw  the  map  creating  a 
"Greater  Serbia"  including  heavily  Serbian  popu- 
lated areas  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia. 

Because  the  conflict  in  Yugoslavia  is  essen- 
tially a  resuscitation  of  dormant  nationalism  that 
had  been  repressed  by  the  communist  state  for  the 
past  forty-five  years,  it  might  be  worth  a  careful 
examination  of  pre-Cold  War  mechanisms  for  con- 
flict resolution  and  refiagee  protection  to  see 
whether  they  might  provide  potential  models  for 
resolving  the  conflict  and  finding  durable  solutions 
for  the  pUght  of  half  a  million  refugees  and  rising. 
Howard  Adelman  in  the  forthcoming  1 992  World 
Refugee  Survey  proposes  a  reappraisal  of  refugee 
solutions  from  an  earlier  era.  suggesting  that  they 
may  be  more  relevant  at  the  present  time  than  the 
durable  solutions  turned  to  in  the  Cold  War  era: 

TTiese  three  post  World  War  D  solutions  to 
refugee  situations  IrepaOiation.  local  settle- 
ment.  and  resettlement!  were  very  different 
from  the  three  international  responses  rrjDSt 
widely  accepted  before  World  War  fl.  when 
ethnic  conflict  was  considered  the  primary 
cause  of  refugee  flows,  rather  than  economic  or 
political  ideology.  During  that  period,  three 
very  different  permanent  solutions  were  uti- 
lized: redrawing  borders,  exchanging  popula- 
tions, and  securing  international  guarantees  for 
minority  rights....  They  differ  because  the  latter 
Cold  War  solutions  are  premised  on  the  sanc- 
tity qfnatiorval  borders  ar\d  on  the  integrity  of 
sovereign  slates,  a  rationale  arguably  reflecting 
Western  desires  to  resist  the  expansion  of 
communist  ideology. 

Adelman  suggests  that  when  displacement 
was  caused  by  conflicts  that  were  more  nationalist 
in  character  and  less  ideological,  solutions  included 
redrawing  boundaries,  exchemging  populations. 
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and  instituting  guarantees  for  minority  rights.  A 
closer  look  at  such  solutions  by  the  international 
humanitarian  community  might  be  warrsmted  not 
only  by  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia,  but  by  recent 
developments  elsewhere  as  well. 

Without  endorsing  aggression  and  the 
changing  of  boundaries  by  force,  the  solution  to  the 
plight  of  displaced  persons  nevertheless  needs  to  be 
based  on  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  situation, 
including  demographic  patterns,  as  they  exist.  The 
post-World  War  11  consensus  internationally  has 
been  that  borders  are  sacrosanct  and,  in  the  name 
of  order  and  stability,  should  not  be  altered.  But 
part  of  acknowledging  reality  is  to  recognize  that 
maintaining  the  status  quo  no  longer  necessarily 
engendei-s  stability. 

Thus,  the  starting  point  in  finding  a  solution 
to  the  refiigee  crisis  in  Yugoslavia  is  to  address  the 
root  cause  of  refugee  fbght--the  violent  break  up  of 
Yugoslavia.  First,  therefore,  must  come  the  realiza- 
tion and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  Yugoslavia  no 
longer  exists.  Yugoslavia  not  only  has  broken 
apart,  at  this  point  she  has  been  torn  asunder.  But 
the  worst  could  yet  be  to  come.  We  have  seen 
Croatia  bleeding  and  prostrate.  Must  Bosnia  and 
other  parts  of  Yugoslavia  seeking  separation  be- 
come soaked  in  blood  as  well  before  they  are  able  to 
go  their  own  way?  The  answer  is  "No"— further 
bloodshed  is  not  inevitable;  sepeiration  need  not  be 
violent. 

Not  only  for  Yugoslavia,  the  world  commu- 
nity needs  now  to  reject  the  presumption  that  exist- 
ing multinational  states  should  be  maintained  in  all 
particulars  and  at  all  costs.   Rather,  we  need  to 
begin  to  think  of  ways  to  ease  transitions  of  na- 
tional groupings  peacefully  into  statehood  and 
other  satisfactory  arrangements,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  full  respect  for  human  rights. 
Clear  guidelines  for  the  protection  of  minority  rights 
in  emerging  nations  need  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of 
their  recognition  by  the  community  of  nations.    At 
the  same  time,  the  international  humanitarian 
community,  in  particular,  ought  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  concept  of  the  peaceful  and  voluntary  trans- 
fer of  populations  or  democratically  ratified  border 
adjustments  to  see  how  those  approaches  might 
help  to  avert  bloodshed  while  according  with  hu- 
man rights  principles. 

We  need  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  Yugoslavia 
where  population  transfers  are  compelled  by 


threats,  massacres,  and  desti-ucUon.   Following  tills 
general  principle,  the  international  community  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead  may  well  find  benefit 
in  turning  to  an  international  organization -such  as 
the  International  Organization  for  Migration  (lOM). 
which  heretofore  has  been  involved  mostiy  in  trans- 
porting individuals -to  develop  planned,  orderly, 
and  voluntary  mechanisms  for  relocating  popula- 
tions as  part  of  wider  peace-making  efforts.  This 
should  be  approached  in  much  the  same  way  that 
UNHCR  has  been  involved  in  mass  voluntary  repa- 
triation programs,  such  as  the  one  successfully 
completed  in  Namibia. 

Repatriation  programs  provide  a  model  as 
well  as  a  warning.  While  it  is  true  that  repatriation, 
when  voluntary,  is  the  usually  best  durable  solu- 
tion for  a  refugee,  if  it  is  not  voluntary,  return  to  the 
home  country  is  the  worst  outcome— in  fact  it  is  a 
violation  of  Article  33  of  the  Refugee  Convention. 
We  should  examine  population  transfers  in  the 
same  light.   If  based  on  completely  voluntary  and 
informed  choice  by  the  people  being  moved  as  well  as 


We  have  seen  Croatia  bleeding  and 
prostrate.  Must  Bosnia  and  other 

parts  of  Yugoslavia  seeking 

separation  become  soaked  in  blood 

as  well  before  they  are  able  to  go 

their  own  way?  The  answer  is 

"No"~further  bloodshed  is  not 

inevitable;  separation  need  not  be 

violent. 


with  the  consent  of  the  people  living  in  the  territo- 
ries into  which  they  are  being  relocated,  such 
transfers  could  provide  an  alternative  to  war  and 
chronic  displacement.   If  people  are  coerced  to 
move,  or  if  host  communities  do  not  consent  to 
their  arrival,  population  ticinsfer  becomes  a  serious 
human  rights  violation.   Historically,  such  transfers 
have  ft-equently  been  used  by  states  to  colonize, 
exploit,  or  suppress  minorities.    It  need  not  be  so. 
But  history  teaches  us  to  be  cautious,  and  to  keep 
the  welfare  and  wishes  of  the  people  themselves  at 
the  forefront  of  our  consideration  of  this  option. 

In  the  specific  case  of  Yugoslavia,  resolving 
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the  causes  of  conflict  and  displacement  cannot  be- 
gin until  the  guns  are  silenced.  The  peace  plans 
put  forward  by  the  European  Community  and  the 
United  Nations  address  the  essenUal  principles  to 
iTesoWe  this  conflict-self  determination  on  the  one 
hand,  and  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  minorities  on 
the  other.    The  peacemakers.  Lord  Carrington  and 
Cyrus  Vance,  have  been  fair  and  balanced  in  their 
approach.  But  the  fighting  has  continued.  And 
influential  countries,  in  particular  the  United 
States,  have  held  back,  seemingly  hesitant  to  con- 
sider solutions  that  have  not  been  tried  in  many 
decades  and  which  may  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences for  other  European  states.  But  the  need  to 
move  forward  is  critical.  A  recent  New  York  Times 
editorial  put  it  best: 

UN  action  is.. .complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Yugoslav  federation,  thoogh  by  now  a 
political  fiction,  remains  a  member  state.  That 
makes  the  conflict  nominally  an  internal  af- 
fair.... 

At  a  minimum,  the  UN  and  its  member 
states,  inciiuiing  the  United  States,  can  drop 
the  paralyzing  pretense  that  federal  Yugoslavia 
stiU  exists.  That  would  free  the  world  body  to 
stop  what  is  already  a  shooting  war  between 
two  states  and  threatens  to  irwolve  more. 


may  be  in  the  interest  of  international  peace 
and  security; 

2)  member  states  of  the  UN.  including  the 
United  States,  recognize  the  independence 
of  Yugoslav  republics  that  democratically 
choose  independence  through  plebiscites 
and  who  guarantee  the  rights  of  minorities 
on  their  soil,  including  the  right  against 
compelled  migration: 

3)  the  international  humanitarian  commu- 
nity determine  whether  it  would  be  in  the 
Interests  of  {leace  and  of  solving  the  refugee 
problem  for  it  to  encourage  and  financially 
assist  voluntary  population  exchanges  (in- 
cluding compensation  for  lost  or  abandoned 
property),  predicated  on  the  informed  con- 
sent of  both  the  people  being  moved  and  the 
population  at  the  site  of  relocation:  and  that 

4)  the  international  community  assist  in  the 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  Croatia, 
which  has  been  ravaged  by  war. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
nL  What  To  Do  in  the  Meantime 


RECOMMENDATIONS  U:  Addressing  Root 
Causes 

While  it  normally  is  beyond  the  mandate 
and  competence  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees 
to  propKJse  solutions  of  a  political  nature,  and  we  do 
not  intend  to  do  so  in  any  detail  here,  we  neverthe- 
less see  in  the  Yugoslav  situation  the  first  of  what 
could  be  many  refugee  disruptions  of  a  kind  not 
experienced  in  Europe  for  a  generation.  Bearing 
this  In  mind,  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  rec- 
ommends that 

1)  the  United  States  become  engaged  in  the 
peace  process  in  Yugoslavia  to  help  break 
the  logjam  created  In  part  by  a  reluctance  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  entered  a  histori- 
cal moment  when  national  borders  in  Eu- 
rope are  changing  and  that  such  change 


Although  our  principal  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations have  addressed  certain  far-reaching 
questions,  there  are  other  recommendations  that 
address  short-  and  medium-  term  needs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  durable  peace. 

1)  Support  Private  Accommodations  for  Refugees 

Accommodation  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
refugees  in  private  homes  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy-and  positive-aspects  of  this  crisis.  But  the 
duration  of  the  crisis  and  the  dramatic  growth  in 
the  number  of  people  displaced  have  made  it 
harder  and  harder  to  keep  the  displaced  out  of 
camps.  Time  and  numbers  are  the  key  factors: 
How  long  can  assistance  be  maintained?  What  is 
the  absorptive  capacity  of  host  communities?  For 
Croatlans  displaced  within  Croatia,  who  Join  family 
and  friends,  and  likewise  for  Serbians  fleeing  into 
Serbia,  national  solidarity,  ethnic  and  family  ties 
are  likely  to  hold  for  some  time.  However,  what 
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about  Croats  In  Slovenia  and  Hungary?  In  those 
places,  humanltarianism  appears  to  be  reaching  its 
limits.   Private  families  will  require  subsidies. 

Given  the  experience  of  Yugoslav  history. 
Slovenia  will  be  understandably  reluctant  to  admit 
what  could  develop  as  a  Croatian  minority  within 
Slovenia.  These  governments,  as  well  as  interna- 
tional humanitarian  organizations,  recognize  the 
importance  of  accommodating  the  refugees  in  pri- 
vate homes,  and  have  properly  directed  their  assis- 
tance into  channels  that  help  subsidize  families 
willing  to  feed  extra  mouths.   Maintaining  adequate 
levels  of  assistance  in  the  months  ahead  to  support 
the  receptivity  of  local  communities  will  be  money 
well  spent.  If  such  assistance  falls  to  meet  this 
need,  the  alternative  will  be  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  camps  that  likely  wUl  be  far  more 
expensive  in  the  long  run.  not  least  because  the 
camp  alternative  tends  to  prolong  and  exacerbate 
refugee  dependency. 

2)  Humanitarian  Assistance  Inside  Yugoslavia 

Providing  humanitarian  assistance  in  a  highly  po- 
liticized war  zone  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  difficult. 
In  the  face  of  great  odds,  including  attacks  on  ve- 
hicles bearing  the  Red  Cross  emblem,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  once  again,  has 
done  heroic  service.    Because  it  is  true  to  its  man- 
date, however,  and  provides  assistance  and  services 
to  civilians  and  prisoners  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict, the  Red  Cross  has  become  suspect  in  the  eyes 
of  certain  parties  to  the  conflict  and  their  support- 
ers both  within  and  outside  Yugoslavia  who  cannot 
countenance  any  of  their  assistance  being  chan- 
neled to  the  "wrong  side"  in  the  war.  While  the 
ICRC  should  be  proud  of  this  "humanitarian  taint." 
which  confirms  its  true  humanitarian  neutrality, 
other  mechanisms  for  assistance  could  profitably 
be  explored  as  well  that  might  satisfy  partisans- 
who  after  all  are  the  most  likely  to  contribute  the 
most--without  at  the  same  time  compromising  hu- 
manitarian legitimacy. 

For  example,  it  might  be  worth  exploring  a 
joint  World  Council  of  Churches/Caritas  (or  Catho- 
lic Relief  Services)  appeal  that  could  utilize  the  Or- 
thodox and  Roman  Catholic  church  structures  for 
humanitarian  assistance  in  the  respective  parts  of 
the  country  where  each  has  a  pre-existing  base. 
Thereby,  displaced  persons  within  Croatia  could  be 


supported  through  Caritas  and  displaced  persons 
in  Serbia  through  the  WCC.  Appeals  to  donors 
could  go  out  jointly  or  separately.   But.  coordinat- 
ing appeals  and  aid-transfer  logistics  would  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  humanitarian  balance,  while 
also  making  it  possible  in  practicEil  terms,  to  reach 
areas  that  otherwise  might  be  inaccessible  to  agen- 
cies wrongly  perceived  as  partisan  because  of  their 
balanced  approach. 

By  whatever  means  the  aid  arrives,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  need  for  assistance  is  unlikely  to 
diminish  anytime  soon.  An  ICRC  delegate  who  has 
been  responsible  for  distribution  of  relief  through 
the  local  Red  Cross  socieUes  told  USCR  that  the 
assistance  is  "getting  more  African."  He  said. 
"We're  no  longer  distributing  cacao  and  tooth- 
brushes.   It's  basic,  cheaper  food  stuffs  now.  oil 
and  rice." 

The  ICRC  has  recently  been  joined  in  its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  displaced  persons  by  an 
interagency  UN  appeal.  The  appeal,  launched  on 
December  3,  teams  the  UNHCR  with  UNICEF  and 
the  Worid  Health  OrganizaUon  (WHO)  in  a  $24.3 
million  appeal  "to  assist  500.000  Yugoslavs  dis- 
placed in  their  own  country  by  war."  UNHCR  will 
be  distributing  food  parcels  in  coordination  with  the 
ICRC  and  local  Red  Cross  societies.  UNICEF  will 
provide  health  kits  for  women  and  children,  and 
WHO  will  concentrate  their  efforts  on  rehabilitation 
for  displaced  persons  suffering  mental  health  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  post-conflict  trauma. 

Private,  nongovernmental  organizations 
have  also  contributed  to  the  effort.   In  addition  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  church-related  organizations, 
both  Serbian  and  Croatian  diaspora  organizations 
have  been  actively  involved  in  fund-raising  efforts 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  communities  in  the 
homeland.  Also  noteworthy  for  delivering  medi- 
cines, pharmaceuticals,  and  other  relief  items  to 
Croatia  has  been  AmeriCares,  a  private  relief 
agency. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  encour- 
ages and  supports  such  private  humanitarian  ini- 
tiatives.  But  the  need  is  clearly  more  than  the  pri- 
vate, charitable  sector  can  handle.   USCR  therefore 
applauds  the  U.S.  government  for  contributions  it 
has  made  to  the  relief  efforts.   In  September  and 
October,  the  U.S.  government  contributed  $1  mil- 
lion to  ICRC  for  use  within  Yugoslavia  and  $1.8 
million  to  UNHCR  for  assistance  to  Yugoslav  refu- 
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gees  in  Hungary.   Following  the  Joint  UN  appeal  In 
December.  President  Bush  ordered  a  $7  million 
drawdown  from  the  State  Department's  Emergency 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  fund  to  contrib- 
ute to  UNHCR  the  ICRC.  other  intemaUonal  orga- 
nizations, governments  and  governmental  organiza- 
tions, and  private  voluntary  organizations  assisting 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  from  the  conflict  in 
Yugoslavia.  This  crisis  is  precisely  the  type  of  emer- 
gency envisioned  when  the  ERMA  fund  was  cre- 
ated, and  its  use  in  this  case  is  a  tangible  demon- 
stration of  American  humanitarian  concern. 

3)  U.S.  Refugee  Resettlement  Processing 

In  addition  to  the  financial  assistance  that  the  U.S. 
government  is  already  providing,  the  United  States 
can  also  play  a  particularly  constructive  role  for 
refugees  from  this  conflict  who  may  need  the  option 
of  third  country  resettlement.  To  enable  the  United 
States  to  play  such  a  role,  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  designate  Yugoslavia  as  a  country  of  "spe- 
cial humanltaricin  concern"  for  purposes  of  the  U.S. 
refugee  resettlement  program.  Currently.  Albania 


is  the  only  country  in  Eastern  Europe  so  desig- 
nated. The  United  States  has  established  a  re- 
gional ceiling  of  3.000  refugee  admissions  for  FY 
1992.   E;specially  in  light  of  an  improved  human 
rights  situation  in  Albania,  it  makes  sense  for  U.S. 
refugee  processing  posts  in  Europe  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  Yugoslavs  who  may  be  of  partlculsu-  con- 
cern. 

In  this  regard,  one  group  that  should  be 
noted  is  inter-ethnic  married  couples  and  their 
families,  who  in  some  cases  have  few  prospects 
near  home  and  for  whom  third-country  resettle- 
ment may  be  the  only  tolerable  and  humane  solu- 
tion. There  are  an  estimated  1.5  million  mixed 
Croat  and  Serb  marriages  in  Yugoslavia.  USCR 
learned  of  cases  in  which  families  put  considerable 
pressure  on  daughters  and  sisters  to  separate  from 
husbands  belonging  to  different  ethnic  groups.   In- 
tolerance has  been  exacerbated  as  the  country's 
nationality  groups  have  become  increasingly  polar- 
ized.  For  such  families,  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  civil  war  pits  parents  against  children  and 
brothers  against  sisters. 
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NEW  STEPS  TO  PREVENT 
GENOCIDE  IN  BOSNIA  AND  HERCEGOVINA 


December  10.  1992,  Human  Rights  Day 


We  the  undersigned  urge  the  U.S.  government  to  invoke  Article  VIII  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  call  upon  the  UN  to  authorize  appropriate  acUon  "for  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  acts  of  genocide"  currently  being  committed  by  Serb 
militias  in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina.   These  crimes,  including  summary  executions, 
torture,  targeted  destruction  of  homes,  forced  deportation,  expropriation  of 
property,  and  separation  of  families,  together  appear  to  fit  the  definition  of 
"genocide"  in  the  UN  Genocide  Convention  as  being  intended  "to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  a  naUonal,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group."   Article  I  of  the 
Convention  requires  contracting  parties  to  "prevent  and  to  punish"  the  crime  of 
genocide.    We  can  conceive  of  no  effecUve  and  Umely  prevenUve  acUon  that  does 
not  involve  a  significantly  strengthened  multilateral  military  acUon  to  protect 
civilians  in  Bosnia. 

Specifically  we  urge  as  one  means  of  preventing  genocide  that  the  UN 
Security  Council  declare  "safe  haven  zones"  for  civilians  where  thev  now  live   in  the 
central  and  eastern  Bosnian  towns  of  Sarajevo,  Travnik.  Tuzla.  Zenica.  Visoko. 
MaglaJ,  Gorazde,  Mostar.  and  Srebenica,  and  aimounce  that  fiarther  attacks  on 
civilians  in  these  centers  will  not  be  tolerated.   To  wait  until  additional 
displacement  occurs  seems  ludicrous.  With  a  final  assault  on  Sarajevo  now  In  sight, 
it  is  all  the  more  imperaUve  that  civilians  be  protected  m  situ.  This  is  an 
international  responsibility  in  as  much  as  an  international  arms  embargo  is  a  major 
reason  that  Bosnian  MusUms  cannot  protect  themselves. 

Multilateral  ground  forces  and  U.S.  air  support  should  be  used  to  ensure  the 
delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance  to  safe  haven  zones  and  the  protection  of 
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civilian  populations  at  risk  In  those  zones. 

Until  the  genocide  is  stopped,  all  other  humanitarian  Interventions-while 
needed- -are  half-measures,  doomed  to  take  effect  only  sifter  most  of  the  damage  is 
done.    As  it  now  stands,  the  international  community,  including  the  United  States, 
has  proven  unwlUlng  either  to  intervene  directly  to  prevent  genocide  or  to  provide 
Bosnian  Muslims  with  the  means  to  defend  themselves  from  being  butchered. 

Instead,  the  United  States  and  key  allies  have  offered  to  resettle  token 
numbers  of  refugees  (the  United  States  has  agreed  to  resettle  a  total  of  1.000. 
although  not  a  single  person  has.  as  yet.  been  admitted)  and  to  provide  relief  aid 
(although  without  sufficient  protection  to  deliver  the  aid  where  it  is  critically 
needed). 

Bosnians  are  now  being  barred  from  seeking  protection  in  neighboring 
countries.    Croatia  has  pushed  back  would-be  refugees,  saying  that  it  has  reached 
its  capacity  and  citing  the  insufTiciency  of  offers  by  third  countries  to  provide 
temporary  asylum  to  refugees.    Many  Bosnians  who  might  otherwise  have  fled  to 
other  countries  now  have  no  alternative  to  remaining  In  bombed-out  towns  still 
under  siege  by  Serb  militias. 

Outside  governments,  including  the  United  States,  have  said  that  they  are 
limiting  their  offers  of  refuge  so  as  not  to  contribute  to  "ethnic  cleansing."   If  such 
governments  are  serious  about  opposing  ethnic  cleansing,  then  it  is  within  their 
power  to  stop  it.    If  they  are  not  willing  to  exercise  that  power,  however,  it  is 
intolerable  that  their  Inaction  (or  action)  should  be  allowed  to  block  the  escape  of 
people  who  have  been  denied  the  right  to  defend  themselves.    In  our  view,  this 
makes  such  governments  compllcit  in  the  act  of  genocide  Itself. 

In  tandem  with  stronger  measiares  to  save  lives  in  Bosnia,  we  call  upon  the 
U.S.  government  to  take  Immediate  steps  that  wUl  encourage  Croatia  and  other 
states  In  the  area  to  keep  their  doors  open  to  fleeing  refugees.    Therefore,  we  Join 
our  colleagues  concerned  with  human  rights  and  refugee  protection  who  are  urging 
the  United  States  to  immediately  make  available  25,000  resettlement  admissions 
places  for  refugees  from  Bosnia  and  Hercegovlna.    Refugees  of  special  humanitarian 
concern  for  resettlement  should  Include  former  civilian  detainees,  displaced 
persons  In  mixed  marriages,  and  homeless  widows,  many  of  whom  have  been 
sexually  abused. 

More  than  700.000  people  are  already  displaced  within  Bosnia,  and  nearly 
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two  million  in  total  have  been  driven  from  their  homes.    More  than  100.000  have 
already  died;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  could  die  In  the  coming  weeks  as 
the  harsh  winter  sets  In  and  delivery  of  relief  aid  continues  to  falter. 

We  therefore  also  call  on  the  United  States  and  other  UN  members  to 
Implement  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  770.  which  authorizes  the  use  of  "all 
measures  necessary"  to  deliver  hiimanitarlan  relief  in  Bosnia.   Clearly  marked  UN 
convoys  should  immediately  be  provided  with  significant  air  and  ground  military 
escort  to  travel  on  direct,  all-weather  roads  to  deliver  relief  aid.   Any  attacks  on 
such  convoys  should  be  met  with  swift  cind  forceful  retaliation. 

We  do  not  believe  that  outside  military  forces  can  solve  all  of  Bosnia's 
problems  or  make  those  who  appear  to  have  gone  mad  regain  their  senses. 
However,  we  do  believe  that  if  the  U.S.  acts  now.  the  world  community  can  deal 
with  the  Immediate  problem  at  hand:    How  to  enable  Bosnians  to  survive  the 
winter. 

We  take  no  pleasure  In  advocating  the  use  of  destructive  force  In  pursuing 
humanitarian  ends.    However,  genocide  Is  an  extraordinary  crime  requiring  an 
extraordinary  response.    We  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  a  people  are  destroyed. 


Roger  P.  Winter  Robert  P.  DeVecchl 

Director,  President. 

U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  IntemaUonal  Rescue  Committee.  Inc. 


David  Hams 

Executive  Vice  President. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee 
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Ethnic  Cleansing  In  Bosnia 

SERBIAN  LEADERS  GUILTY  OF 
A  CRIME  AGAINST  HUMANITY 

This  report,  compiled  by  Medecins  Sans  Frontieres  from  interviews  with 
Bosnian  ex-detainees  from  Serbian  internment  camps  who  are  now  in  France, 
reveals  that  the  violence  committed  by  Bosnian  Serbs  does  not  amount  to  a 
long  series  of  human  rights  violations  or  war  crimes  but  rather  to  a  crime 
against  humanity.  A  crime  against  humanity  is  deHned  by  assassination, 
extermination,  slavery,  deportation  and  any  other  inhuman  act 
committed  against  a  civilian  population. 

This  investigation  not  only  completes  and  confirms  the  overwhelming 
evidence  collected  by  Amnesty  International,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Council  of  Europe.  For  the  first  time,  it  demonstrates  the  working  out  of  a 
systematic  plan  of  extermination  in  a  specific  region. 

This  report  compiles  minute  and  continuous  information  on  ethnic  cleansing 
as  it  was  applied,  from  24  May  to  1  October,  in  the  town  of  Kozarac  and  the 
surrounding  villages  (with  a  former  population  of  25,000),  as  well  as  in  four 
detention  camps  in  the  region. 

For  the  first  time  this  investigation  presents  more  than  a  collection  of  first- 
hand witness  reports.  MSF  has  checked  and  double-checked  this  evidence 
which  now  clearly  points  to  a  calculated  crime  against  humanity. 

The  most  striking  elements  in  all  this  are  the  following: 

-  systematic  killing  of  the  educated  classes 

-  deportation  and  detention  of  other  groups  of  people  under  inhuman 
conditions 

-  summary  executions  and  indiscriminate  massacres  in  detention  camps 

-  violence  against  and  deportation  of  women,  children  and  old  people  under 
horrific  conditions. 

Two  months  after  the  principle  of  the  release  of  prisoners  was  secured,  only  a 
very  small  number  of  them  has  actually  left  the  camps  as  offers  of  asylum  by 
western  countries  are  insufficient  and  too  slow  to  come  forward. 

Moreover,  there  remains  a  large  number  of  unidentified  camps,  which  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  has  not  been  able  to  visit. 
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Ethnic  cleansing  truly  puts  the  human  conscience  on  trial.  It  must  be  stopped 
at  any  cost. 

Three  measures  must  be  taken  urgently: 

-  the  detainees  whose  release  has  been  secured  or  could  be  soon  should  be 
given  immediate  asylum  in  a  third  European  country; 

-  the  ICRC  must  be  granted  immediate  access  to  camps  which  have  not  yet 
been  visited  or  registered; 

-  all  camps  must  be  closed  down  and  detainees  be  freed  immediately. 
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1  -  OVERWHELMING  EVIDENCE  OF  A  PROGRAMME  OF 
ETHNIC  CLEANSING 

During  the  summer  of  1992,  international  opinion  discovered  on  television  Serbian  camps 
in  Bosnia  in  which  several  thousands  of  Bosnian  civilians  were  detained  in  appalling 
conditions.  After  the  Internationa!  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  visited  these  camps 
in  early  August,  it  obtained  that  a  first  group  of  1,560  pnsoners  be  released  on  1  October 
and  transferred  to  the  Karlovac  transit  camp,  Croatia. 

About  5,000  other  detainees,  who  had  been  targetted  for  release  too,  were  waiting  for  the 
Karlovac  camp  to  empty.  In  an  attempt  to  free  all  of  these  6,500,  the  ICRC  and  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  launched  several  urgent  appeals  for 
asylum;  25  countries  responded  positively. 

On  28  October,  France  granted  a  six-month  residence  permit  to  300  of  these  detainees.  On 
16  November,  a  first  group  of  87  -  76  with  their  families  -  was  accommodated  in  a 
Sonacotra  council  building  in  Saint  Etienne. 

From  24  to  27  November,  M^decins  Sans  Frontieres  (MSF)  sent  a  team  of  two  doctors  and 
one  psychiatrist,  together  with  three  translators  to  Saint  Etienne  to  assess  the  psychological 
and  medical  needs  of  the  former  prisoners. 

The  MSF  team  carried  out  private  interviews  with  60  of  these  detainees  and  their  families, 
to  compile  the  story  of  their  hardship  over  the  past  six  months. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  went  far  beyond  MSPs  initial  expectations.  The  large  number  of 
testimonies,  the  systematic  approach  of  the  interviews,  the  good  conditions  in  which  they 
were  carried  out  and  the  origin  of  the  detainees,  all  from  the  same  community  in 
northeastern  Bosnia,  all  concurred  to  make  this  document  a  unique  indictment  against  the 
Serbian  authorities. 

In  the  face  of  such  first-person  accounts,  it  cleariy  appears  that  Serbian  violence  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  does  not  simply  amount  to  large-scale  violations  of  human  nghts  or  war 
crimes  but  rather  to  a  recognized  crime  against  humanity.  The  Nuremberg  tribunal 
described  a  crime  against  humanity  as  "assassination,  extermination,  slavery,  deportation 
and  any  other  inhuman  violence  committed  against  civilian  populations." 

The  Serbs  have  embarked  on  a  process  of  systematically  exterminating  and  terrorizing 
civilian  populations  in  the  Serbian-controlled  areas  of  Bosnia,  in  order  to  empty  ihem  o( 
Moslem  and  Croatian  populations  and  prevent  any  return  to  the  previous  order. 

This  report  points  to  the  systematic  killing  of  Moslem  elites  by  Serbian  militiamen.  It  also 
allowed  a  list  of  12  other  detention  camps  not  yet  known  to  international  organizations  to 
be  drawn  up. 

It  confirms  a  number  of  allegations  laid  down  in  reports  by  the  United  Nations  fact-finding 
mission  and  Amnesty  International,  both  earned  out  in  the  same  area. 

More  than  the  horrific  nature  of  these  crimes,  this  report  underiines  the  methodical, 
industrial  and  planned  character  of  the  whole  process  aiming  at  eradicating  all  Moslem 
presence  in  occupied  Bosnia. 

The  operation  of  ethnic  cleansing  in  the  town  of  Kozarac  and  the  neighbouring  villages  ( 
with  a  total  population  of  25.000).  as  well  as  in  four  detention  camps,  was  earned  out  as 
follows  from  24  May  to  1  October: 
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One  month  before  besieging  the  area,  Serbian  authorities  jammed  television  programmes 
broadcast  from  Sarajevo  to  replace  them  with  Serbian  TV.  The  local  population  did  not 
oppose  any  major  resistance  to  the  takeover. 

After  taking  control  of  the  Kozarac  region  in  May  and  June,  Serbian  militiamen 
immediately  undertook  to  massacre  part  of  the  population  on  the  spot.  People  in  the 
administration,  or  with  qualifications  (political  leaders,  lawyers,  teachers,  policemen...) 
were  systematically  shot  dead  or  had  their  throat  slit.  Men  who  had  survived  this  first  wave 
of  ethnic  cleansing  and  were  fit  for  fighting,  i.e.  anybody  aged  from  18  to  60,  were  sent  to 
internment  camps,  in  which  they  were  held  until  their  release  on  1  October. 

Women,  children  and  old  people  stayed  behind  in  villages  for  a  month  before  being  sent  to 
camps,  then  transferred  towards  the  Bosnian  lines  in  cattle  trucks  in  June.  During  all  this 
period,  women  were  prime  targets  for  ransom  and  violence.  Moslem  villages  (mosques, 
homes  and  shops)  were  systematically  destroyed  or  requisitioned  by  Serbian  families. 

Men  were  held  in  camps  in  very  bad  conditions.  No  hygiene,  no  medical  care,  token  food 
rations:  prisoners  lost  an  average  20kg  in  weight  over  a  period  of  three  months.  There  ihey 
fell  victim  to  daily  humiliation  and  torture.  Every  night,  between  five  and  ten  prisoners 
were  killed  after  serious  beatings.  Testimonies  featured  in  this  document  report  two  large 
massacres  in  the  camps,  making  respectively  230  and  50  victims. 

A  few  days  before  the  ICRC's  first  visit  to  the  camps  on  1 1  August,  the  Serbs  emptied  the 
worst  camps  and  cleaned  up  and  'refurbished'  those  the  ICRC  was  to  visit.  Many  detainees 
were  transfered  from  one  camp  to  another  every  time  Red  Cross  representatives  were  due. 
In  Keraterm,  detainees  who  were  either  ill  or  bore  marks  of  torture  were  executed  before 
the  visit.  However,  although  the  presence  of  the  Swiss  delegates  appeared  to  reduce  the 
number  of  exactions,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  torture. 

At  the  end  of  September,  prisoners  were  asked  to  sign  an  acknowledgement  of  transfer  of 
their  land  into  Serbian  hands  and  a  formal  promise  not  to  return  to  the  territones  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 


MSF  calls  on  European  governments  to  accept  refugees  from  Bosnia  in  larger 
numbers  and  more  dignifled  conditions  than  today.  As  keepers  of  highly  sensitive 
information,  these  former  detainees  are  entitled  to  urgent  protection. 

Moreover,  everything  must  be  done  to  implement  the  release  of  the  5,000  prisoners 
whom  the  Serbian  authorities  had  promised  to  free. 

Immediate  access  must  be  granted  to  the  ICRC  in  camps  it  has  not  visited  yet.  As 
winter  sets  in,  MSF  fears  that  the  conditions  in  these  'unofTicial'  camps  are  even  more 
appalling  than  those  described  in  this  document. 
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2  -  METHODOLOGY  USED  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION 

A  team  of  six  members  of  M^decins  Sans  Fronti^res  went  to  Saint  Etienne  to  visit  the  87 
Bosnian  Moslem  ex-detainees  and  their  families  who  have  been  accepted  by  France  for  a 
period  of  six  months  and  put  up  in  Sonacotra  accommodation.  The  ex-detainees  amved  on 
16  November  and  have  been  granted  temporary  residence  permits. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  investigation,  which  took  place  from  25-27  November,  were: 

-  with  the  aid  of  a  questionnaire  and  a  systematic  interview  system,  to  put  together  a  history 
of  these  men  and  their  families  during  the  past  six  months; 

-  to  discover  their  conditions  of  detention; 

-  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  what  has  happened  to  them  on  their  present  state  of  health. 
MSFs  recommendations  are  the  subject  of  a  report  which  is  available  to  those  in\  oived  in 
care  for  the  refugees.  This  information  should  help  to  determine  MSF's  eventual 
involvement  in  Saint- Etienne  and  to  assist  in  the  reception  arrangements  for  ex-detainees  in 
France. 

Members  of  the  Team 

The  team  was  made  up  of: 

William  P^rea,  epidemiologist 

Marie-Rosaire  Beriot,  doctor 

Luc  Massardier,  psychiatrist 

Djallal  Malti,  translator 

Tashana  Batista,  translator 

Zlatko  Merkes,  translator 

Other  translators  also  assisted  the  team  during  the  interviews. 

Interviews 

Information  was  gathered  from: 

1)  Those  who  are  in  contact  with  the  refugees  (Sonacotra  personnel,  volunteers,  translators, 
medical  personnel,  canng  organizations) 

2)  F*rivate  and  anonymous  interviews  with  each  detainee  and  his  family,  held  in  their  room. 

Those  Interviewed 

Out  of  the  87  ex-detainees  at  Saint  Etienne,  60  were  interviewed  with  their  families  (a  total 
of  122  people).  These  inteviews  were  based  on  a  questionnaire  drawn  up  by  an 
epidemiologist  and  a  psychiatrist  (questionnaire  in  annex). 

Information  Gathered 

The  information  gathered  concerned: 

-  the  age  of  the  detainee,  his  profession  and  his  address  before  being  interned 

-  the  number  and  the  causes  of  any  deaths  in  the  family 

-  the  dates  and  duration  of  detention 

-  the  circumstances  of  the  detention 

-  the  conditions  of  detention  (location,  sanitation,  food,  treatment) 

-  the  living  conditions  of  the  families  dunng  the  detention  penod 

-  the  conditions  of  the  release  itself 

-  the  present  requirements  in  France  as  regards  matenal,  medical  and  psychological  help 
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3  -  WHO  ARE  THESE  EX-DETAINEES  ? 

The  ex-detainees  are  all  men  with  an  average  age  of  35  (varying  between  20  and  67).  One 

social  group  is  over  represented: 

55  ex-detainees  were  working  class  people.  Among  the  others: 

1  was  a  chemist 

1  was  an  accountant 

2  were  policemen 

1  was  in  charge  of  personnel  in  a  factory. 

Families 

The  average  family  is  composed  of  3,5  people.  Among  the  60  detamees  interviewed,  there 
were  159  deaths  within  their  extended  family  units  (uncles,  cousins,  grandparents). 

Kozarac  Residents  (western  Bosnia) 

59  out  of  the  60  men  interviewed  originally  come  from  the  town  of  Kozarac  (5,000 
inhabitants)  and  the  surrounding  villages,  in  the  region  of  Prijedor  (north-west  of  Bosnia). 

Events 

Kozarac  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army  and  the  Serbian  militia  on  26  May,  after  two  days  of 
bombardments.  All  the  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  were  either  gathered  into 
groups  and  taken  to  the  camps  in  convoys,  or  were  executed  on  the  spot.  The  women, 
children  and  older  people  remained  in  the  town  for  up  to  a  month.  All  the  women 
interviewed  had  stayed  in  the  transit  camp  at  Tmopolje,  some  for  as  long  as  six  weeks, 
before  being  sent  towards  the  Bosnian  lines. 

Detention  Camps 

The  prisoners  were  taken  to  any  one  of  four  camps,  apparently  depending  only  on  the 

number  of  places  available: 

Keraterm  (formerly  a  ceramics  factory  in  the  town  of  Prijedor):  1,500  detainees 

Tmopolje  (formerly  Kozarac  college):  3,000  detainees 

Omarska  (formerly  a  iron  mine  ):  3,000  detainees 

Manjaca  (formerly  a  farm,  then  a  military  training  camp):  3,000  detainees 

Release  from  the  camps 

The  ICRC  had  access  to  the  first  camps  on  1 1  August  and  was  then  able  to  register  the 
detainees.  On  1  October,  a  convoy  of  1,650  detainees,  including  the  60  interviewed,  left 
for  the  camp  at  Karlovac,  in  Croatia,  which  has  since  served  as  a  transit  camp  before 
asylum  is  granted  by  a  third  country. 

The  families  concerned  were  reunited  either  through  the  imtiative  of  the  wives  who  came  to 
look  for  their  husbands,  or  through  the  ICRC.  They  all  stayed  at  Karlovac  from  1  October 
to  15  November. 

The  choice  of  a  country  of  asylum  was  an  arbitrary  one  for  the  people  interviewed.  Their 
priority  was  to  free  the  places  at  Karlovac  so  as  to  permit  the  release  of  further  pnsoners. 

They  arrived  in  France  on  16  November. 
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4  -  A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  ETHNIC  CLEANSING  IN  THE 
KOZARAC  REGION,  BOSNIA:  APRIL-OCTOBER  1992 

I-  The  fall  of  Kozarac 

The  region  of  Kozarac,  situated  in  Bosnian  Krajina.  is  a  partly  rural  and  partly  urban  area 
with  a  large  Moslem  majority,  particularly  in  the  main  towns:  Prijedor  (120,000 
inhabitants),  Bosanksi  Novi,  Kozarac,  etc.  A  Croat  minority  also  used  to  live  there,  mainly 
in  the  towns.  The  Serbs  were  present  mainly  in  the  countryside  or  in  some  villages. 
Kozarac  itself  had  a  population  of  around  5,000  inhabitants,  but  when  the  surrounding 
villages  are  included  this  figure  would  have  nsen  to  around  25,000  for  the  region.  The 
majority  of  those  interviewed  worked  in  factories  and  farmed  a  small  plot  of  land. 

The  factones  processed  the  basic  materials  of  the  region:  wood  (sawmills,  cardboard, 
paper,  cellulose)  light  metallurgical  industry  and  ceramics.  Agnculture  depended  on  small 
and  medium-sized  farms. 

April:  Residents  of  the  Kozarac  region  could  no  longer  receive  Bosnian  television 
programmes  from  Sarajevo;  instead  they  came  from  Belgrade. 

I  May:  Pnjedor,  the  principal  town  in  the  area,  fell  after  several  days  of  shellings.  The 
economic  life  of  the  town  was  totally  destroyed  and  the  witnesses  interviewed  lost  their 
jobs  without  any  compensation.  The  Serbian  authorities  maintained  only  the  industnal 
infrastructure.  All  communication  was  cut  by  the  Serbian  forces,  isolating  Kozarac  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

20  May:  The  town  was  given  an  ultimatum  by  the  Serbian  militia  who  called  on  the 
inhabitants  to  put  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  authonty  of  the  Autonomous  Serbian 
Republic  of  Bosnia  Herzegovina.  Kozarac  refused  to  surrender  unconditionally  and  called 
for  negotiations.  A  new  ultimatum  was  given  which  would  expire  on  Sunday  24  May  at  1 
pm,  after  which  hostilities  would  resume. 

2.15  pm  on  24  May:  Shelling  was  directed  onto  the  town  (the  Mazowiecki  report  gi\cs 
different  dates  for  the  beginning  of  hositilities.  but  our  witnesses  are  all  clear  that  it  was  a 
Sunday,  therefore  24  May).  Some  of  the  town's  inhabitants  fled  into  the  surrounding 
forests.  The  bombardment  lasted  for  48  hours. 

Tuesday.  26  May:  Kozarac  surrendered  and  Serbian  forces  entered  the  town. 

II  -  26  May;  Round-ups  and  Executions  in  Kozarac 

During  the  day  of  26  May,  Serbian  militia  went  from  house  to  house  rounding  up  men  aged 
between  18  and  60  and  looting  from  the  houses.  Half  of  those  rounded  up  were  executed 
Doctors,  teachers,  civil  servants,  leaders  of  political  parties  and  tradesmen  were  the  list 
victims  of  these  arbitrary  executions.  The  reports  we  gathered  point  to  a  policy  o\ 
sytematic  elimination  of  the  local  'elite'  and  educated  people  from  the  moment  the  tow  n 
was  taken  by  the  Serbian  militia.  Fikret  Hozic.  a  successful  and  well-known  weighililtcr 
who  lived  in  the  area,  was  also  executed. 

"A  Serbian  militiaman,  his  face  hiden  by  tank  goggles,  pointed  out  who  was  to  be  killed: 
either  they  were  shot  or  their  throats  were  slit. " 

The  names  of  some  of  these  first  victims  were  given  to  us  by  the  ex-detainees  of  Saint 
Etienne:  Samir  Karabasic,  Sendad  and  Asmir  Rizanovic,  Pelak  X,  Kadic  X.  The  bodies 
were  humedly  buned  in  the  town,  near  where  they  were  executed. 

The  other  men  were  formed  into  groups  and  then  sent  in  convoys  to  the  camps. 
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III .  For  a  month  the  women,  children  and  old  people  witnessed  the  destruction  and 
systematic  looting  of  the  town.  Civilians  were  subjected  to  violence  and  the  houses 
were  requisitioned. 

Ransoms  were  exacted  from  the  women,  who  were  ill-treated  and,  in  many  cases,  raped. 
None  of  the  women  interviewed  in  the  presence  of  their  families  would  admit  to  being 
raped,  but  all  of  them  said  that  women  from  12  years  of  age  were  targets  of  rape. 

One  women  told  of  how  a  Serbian  militiaman  took  her  with  him  when  he  went  to  loot 
neighbouring  houses.  He  hit  her,  dragged  her  along  by  the  hair  and  threatened  to  kill  her 
and  to  "tear  out  an  eye  so  that  you  can  see  what  it  looks  like".  She  was  saved  by  the 
intervention  of  a  more  senior  militiaman. 

The  town  was  systematically  looted,  destroyed  and  set  on  fire.  The  detainees  questioned 
passed  through  Kazarac  when  they  were  leaving  for  Croatia.  They  saw  that  the  town  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  houses  which  remain,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  are 
now  occupied  by  Serbs  who  have  requisitioned  them. 

Formerly  there  were  13  mosques,  a  Catholic  church  and  an  Orthodox  church  in  Kozarac 
and  its  surrounding  areas.  None  remain  today.  The  Orthodox  church  was  destroyed  by 
shelling. 

IV  -  Massacres  in  the  neighbouring  villages  in  .lune 

In  the  surrounding  area  of  Kozarac,  especially  in  the  area  called  Brdo,  there  were  six  small 
mountain  villages:  Hambame,  Rizvanovic,  Rakovcani,  Bisceni,  Sredice,  Carakovo.  They 
were  completely  emptied  of  their  inhabitants  and  a  large  number  were  killed  right 
there. 

One  former  inhabitant  of  Caracovo  gave  us  a  list  of  282  names  of  people  killed  at  this  time. 
The  same  witness  reports  48  missing,  85  men  taken  to  Tmopolje  and  32  survivors  from  the 
camps.  Another  witness  reports  that  75  people  from  50  houses  were  killed  in  Bisceni. 
Three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  villages  (4,500  inhabited  850  houses  before  the 
war)  have  been  executed. 

The  son  of  one  of  the  survivors,  aged  16  and  now  a  refugee  in  France,  was  taken  by  the 
Serbs  to  help  loot  the  houses.  Together  with  a  neighbour,  he  then  witnessed  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  61  years  old,  and  a  neighbour  aged  58.  "They  made  them  punch  each  other's 
head  before  hanging  them  from  a  bridge." 

V-  Women,  children  and  old  people  taken  off  in  convoys 

The  convoys  of  women,  children  and  people  over  60  were  spread  over  the  penod  from  9  to 
29  June.  They  were  first  taken  to  Tmopolje,  a  transit  camp  from  where  rail  convoys  went 
via  Doboj  in  order  to  cross  the  Bosna  nver.  They  then  got  back  to  the  Bosnian  lines. 

The  first  convoy  on  9  June  consisted  of  5  cattle  trucks  filled  with  1,800  people. 

Every  five  to  six  days  new  convoys  of  around  30  cattle  trucks,  containing  3,000  people,  left 
from  Tmopolje.  During  these  two-  to  three-day  joumeys,  the  women  were  systematically 
asked  for  ransoms.  The  Serbian  militia  ordered  each  tmck  to  put  together  a  certain  amount 
of  money  or  else  they  threatened  to  kill  the  children. 
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The  wagons  had  no  ventilation  and  the  occupants  received  nothing  to  dnnk  or  to  eat.  The 
convoys  made  halts  that  lasted  for  hours.  The  terrible  conditions  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
many  old  people  and  young  babies  who  suffocated. 

When  they  got  to  Doboj  they  were  marched  in  groups  along  a  mined  road  before  crossing 
over  the  river.  Once  there  they  were  had  to  hand  over  the  last  of  the  few  possessions  that 
remained  to  them. 

They  had  to  cross  quickly  over  the  river  by  an  old  suspension  bridge.  One  women  fell  from 
the  bridge  with  her  two  children  and  was  carried  away  by  the  water,  which  was  in  full 
spate.  Another  threw  herself  from  the  bridge  when  a  Serbian  soldier  ordered  her  to  throw 
her  baby  in  the  river. 

They  had  a  final  walk  up  to  the  Bosnian  lines  of  15  to  20  kilometres. 

Other  groups  of  women  were  taken  by  bus  from  Kozarac  to  Zenica  in  the  Bosnian  zone,  \  la 
Vlasic.  They  reached  the  Adriatic  coast  or  Zagreb  by  whatever  means  available,  mainly  in 
convoys  of  lorries.  They  had  no  news  whatsoever  of  their  husbands  during  the  whole  of 
this  period  up  until  they  were  released. 
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5  -  THE  INTERNMENT  CAMPS 

All  the  witnesses  (60)  stayed  in  camps  close  to  Kozarac.  The  majority  were  held  in  more 
than  one  camp.  The  camps  are  close  to  the  most  important  road  m  the  region,  crossing 
Bosnia  from  west  to  east,  with  strategic  importance  for  the  Serbian  army  as  it  is  its  supply 
route  from  Serbia  itself.  Kozarac,  from  where  the  majority  of  witnesses  come,  is  on  this 
road. 

The  four  camps  in  which  the  witnesses  were  held  are  : 

KERATERM,  close  to  Prijedor.  23  of  the  ex-detainees  stayed  at  some  point  in  this  all- 
male  closed  camp.  We  were  therefore  able  to  have  many  accounts  of  this  camp  which  was 
only  visited  by  the  ICRC  after  the  present  pnsoners  were  evacuated  and  the  buildings 
'renovated'. 

OMARSKA,  in  the  town  of  Omarska,  35  kms  south-east  of  Prijedor.  A  closed,  all-male 
camp. 

MANJACA,  a  closed,  all-male  camp. 

TRNOPOUE,  15  kms  south-east  of  Prijedor,  also  served  as  a  transit  camp  for  some  of  the 
families  interviewed.  Tmopolje  is  the  last  place  where  this  group  was  held.  They  left  on  1 
October. 

61%  OF  THE  EX-DETAINEES  WERE  SUBJECTED  TO  PHYSICAL  CRUELTY 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  THEIR  DETENTION. 

Command  of  the  camps 

The  camps  are  administered  by  armed  and  uniformed  Serbs.  The  majority  of  the  guards  are 
known  to  the  detainees  as  they  come  from  neighbouring  villages. 

"We  used  to  party  together;  our  children  went  to  school  together. " 

"What  would  you  think  of  a  guard  who  beats  a  prisoner  and  then  takes  him  in  his  arms  and 

hugs  him  and  cries. " 

"They  said  that  we  were  responsible  for  the  war.  that  we  deserved  what  was  happening  to 

us." 

"At  all  costs  we  had  to  avoid  being  noticed  by  a  guard  who  knew  us  so  as  to  avoid  an\ 

retaliation. " 

"They  beat  us  when  they  did  not  like  our  faces.  One  guard  told  me  to  get  out  of  the  line-up. 

and  then  he  beat  me  with  a  baseball  bat  ■  for  no  reason.  He  noticed  me  because  I  had  a 

red  pullover." 

"/  saw  four  prisoners  beaten  for  half  an  hour  by  four  guards.    When  they  were  finished. 

they  rested  and  told  the  lads  to  go  and  gel  them  four  cigarettes.    They  didn't  have  any 

because  it  was  the  Serbs  who  sold  them  to  the  prisoners.  " 


Conditions  of  detention 

Conditions  were  similar  in  the  four  camps.  However,  when  the  ICRC  was  granted  access  to 
the  camps,  improvements  were  introduced:  violence  diminished,  food  rations  were 
distributed  more  often,  covers  were  made  available.  The  amval  of  ICRC  representatives 
also  represented  some  moral  support  for  the  detainees.  Tracing  efforts  were  also  launched 
for  the  search  of  missing  members  of  families. 
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I  -  KERATERM 

The  prisoners  were  packed  into  the  warehouses  and  sheds  of  this  former  ceramics  factory 
and  forbidden  to  leave  the  enclosure  of  the  camp  reserved  for  men. 

Number  of  detainees:  1 ,500  to  3,000. 

Number  of  witnesses  who  stayed  in  Keraterm:  23. 

Length  of  detention:  35  days  on  average  (vaned  from  one  to  60  days). 

The  camp  functioned  from  26  May  to  21  July  (57  days).    One  21  July  it  was  emptied, 

cleaned  and  renovated  before  the  ICRC  arrived.   It  was  closed  down  after  the  detainees 

were  evacuated. 

Conditions  of  detention 

Food 

The  detainees  were  beaten  at  each  mealtime.  The  most  they  ever  received  was  one  meal  a 
day,  composed  of  two  slices  of  bread  and  a  kind  of  soup  (hot  water  and  fat).  They  were 
made  to  crawl  while  the  guards  beat  them,  then  run  while  eating  so  as  to  hand  back  their 
bowls  as  fast  as  possible.  Alternatively,  they  might  be  ordered  to  knock  their  heads  three 
times  against  the  wall  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  eat. 

"Anyone  who  fell  down  risked  never  getting  up  again.  Sometimes  the  guards  picked  on 
specific  people  during  the  meal,  throwing  away  their  soup  and  bread,  and  they  were  given 
no  more  to  eat  that  day. ' 

Drinking  water 

It  was  river  water  which  had  formerly  been  used  as  cooling  water  for  the  factory  circuits. 

Sanitation 

None.  No  soap  for  washing. 

7  had  to  go  for  53  days  without  washing,  shaving  or  washing  my  clothes." 

Each  latnne  used  buckets  or  barrels. 

"We  were  shut  up  for  several  days  on  end  in  that  stink. " 

Crowding 

The  detainees  were  unable  to  stretch  out  because  of  lack  of  space. 

They  slept  sitting  upright,  without  blankets,  sometimes  on  stairs. 

Health 

There  was  no  infirmary,  no  medical  personnel,  no  medication,  no  care  whatsoever. 

Some  pnsoners  were  cared  for  by  a  doctor  who  was  detained  with  them.   His  name  was 

Jusuf  Sadikovic  and  he  worked  for  an  international  organization.    Three  days  after  he 

arrived  in  the  camp  he  was  severely  beaten  and  left  to  die. 

Sickness 

Diarrhoea,  fleas,  serious  weight  loss  (20  kilos  on  average) 

Physical  cruelty  and  maltreatments 

Number  of  witnesses  who  were  tortured:  17 

Detainees  were  terrorized  physically  and  psychologically  throughout  the  period  of  their 

detention. 

"  We  had  to  walk  with  our  heads  down  and  with  our  iiands  behind  our  necks. " 

On  one  occasion,  detainees  were  made  to  lie  on  their  stomachs  in  the  sun  for  four  hours, 

then  four  hours  on  their  backs,  forbidden  to  close  their  eyes  or  they  would  be  beaten.  At  the 

end  of  this  time,  they  were  hosed  down  with  water. 
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Detainees  were  regularly  beaten,  either  for  no  reason  at  all  or  under  pretext  of  interrogation 
(information  on  resistance  groups,  possession  of  arms  or  money).  In  this  camp,  torture, 
summary  executions  and  'disappearances'  occured  daily.  Militiamen  would  fling  pnsoners 
on  to  the  ground  and  kick  them  as  punishment  for  any  mmor  imtation. 

Torture  was  inflicted  with  the  butt  of  rifles,  baseball  bats,  cutting  cables,  iron  bars,  planks 
and  knives.  As  guards  shot  at  random,  wounds  were  inflicted  by  'lost  bullets'.  Injunes  were 
varied:  Serbian  crosses  drawn  in  the  flesh  with  cigarettes  or  knives,  for  instance. 

Deaths  in  the  camp 

Number  of  dead  detainees:  300  witnessed  by  the  interviewees. 

Between  five  and  ten  people  'disappeared'  every  night. 

Countless  prisoners  were  beaten  to  death  or  executed  in  vanous  manners. 

Witnesses  recalled  the  death  of  two  pnsoners,  laid  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  top  of  one 

another  and  pierced  with  a  bayonette. 

The  leader  of  the  local  Moslem  party.  Party  for  Democratic  Action,  was  killed  on  15  June 

after  having  been  questioned  and  beaten  up  in  Keraterm  camp.  His  name  was  Mujkanovic 

Avdo.  The  president  of  the  HDA  Croatian  party  from  Prijedor  was  left  to  die  after  beatings 

he  received  around  10  or  15  June. 

Many  detainees  took  several  days  to  die  after  having  been  severely  beaten.  Often,  those  in 

charge  of  picking  up  the  bodies  and  the  dying  people  also  went  missing  after  carrying  out 

their  duty. 


12  refugees  recalled  the  execution  of  200  people  in  'room  number  3'  during  the  night 
of  24  July. 

This  room  accommodated  about  230  people,  some  from  villages  around  Brdo.  On  24  Jul\ 
at  night,  tear  gas  grenades  were  thrown  into  the  room.  The  pnsoners  thus  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  only  to  be  shot  by  the  militia.  About  fifty  pnsoners  did  not  die  straight  away.  The 
day  after,  all  of  them,  dead  or  alive,  were  buned  in  a  mass  grave. 

Witnesses  cited  the  names  of  some  torturers  at  Keraterm: 

Zoran  Zigic:  an  officer 

A  'skin-head'  nick-named  Douca. 


II  -  OMARSKA 

This  is  an  all-male  closed  camp.  Apart  from  massive  executions,  the  same  treatment  u  as 
meted  out  here. 

Number  of  detainees:  3,000 

Number  of  witnesses  who  transited  in  Omarska:  12 

Number  of  witnesses  who  were  tortured:  1 1 

Duration  of  detention:  60  days  on  average  {  from  23  to  74) 

Number  of  killed  detainees,  according  to  the  mterv  lewees:  800 

No  hygiene  whatsoever. 

Violence  against  prisoners 

Among  12  prisoners  detained  at  Omarska,  1 1  were  beaten  up.  A  23-year-old  was  hung  b\ 
the  feet  from  the  second  floor,  after  he  was  seriously  beaten.  Taken  down  after  se\eral 
hours,  he  was  then  burned  with  cigarettes  and  thrown  down  the  stairwell,  breaking  his  jaw 
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bone  and  loosing  consciousness.  Unable  to  eat  for  ten  days,  he  was  taken  care  of  by  other 
detainees.  His  jaw  bone  is  still  badly  deformed  today. 

A  35-year-old  man  was  repeatedly  beaten  until  he  lost  consciousness.  He  still  bears  the 
after-effects  of  broken  ribs. 

Another  prisoner  was  forced  to  watch  on  as  inmates  were  tortured. 


Ill  -  MANJACA 

Formerly  a  farm,  Manjaca  was  first  turned  into  a  military  training  camp  before  it  became  an 
internment  camp.  It  is  situated  in  the  mountains.  Detainees  were  'accommodated'  in 
barracks  and  stables.  This  is  an  all-male  camp. 

Number  of  detainees:  4,000  (4,700  according  to  the  ICRC) 

Number  of  witnesses  who  have  transited  in  Manjaca:  6 

Number  of  tortured  witnesses:  6 

Duration  of  detention:  an  average  16  days  (from  15  to  19) 

No  hygiene. 

Drinking  water. 

There  is  no  available  information  on  the  number  of  people  killed  in  this  camp. 


IV  -  TRNOPOLJE 

Tmopolje  served  as  a  detention  camp  for  male  detainees  but  also  as  a  transit  camp  for 
women,  youngsters  under  eighteen  and  old  people.  It  was  the  last  assembly  point  for  our 
witnesses  before  they  left  for  Karlovac,  Croatia. 

Number  of  detainees:  2,(XX)  at  all  times.  Up  to  5,000  or  6,000  when  women  and  children 
were  gathered  together  before  being  trucked  out  of  the  war  area. 
Number  of  witnesses  who  stayed  in  this  camp:  all  of  them. 
Length  of  detention:  71  on  average  (  from  28  to  130  days) 

Tmopolje  is  a  so-called  "open"  camp  situated  near  the  village  of  Tmopolje,  2  kms  away 
from  Kozarac.  Detainees  are  allowed  out  of  the  compound,  but  snipers  surround  the  camps 
within  a  radius  of  2  kms. 

"They  allowed  us  to  go  out  and  get  food  in  the  surrounding  plots  as  we  were  given  nothing 
to  eat  but  those  who  ventured  out  were  never  sure  they  would  get  back." 

The  centre  of  the  camp,  surrounded  by  barbed  wire,  was  made  up  of  two  buildings.  Some 
pnsoners  slept  there,  others  built  makeshift  tents  outside. 

Three  witnesses  told  the  consistent  story  of  the  execution  of  a  convoy  of  male  detainees 
as  they  were  transfered  from  Omarska  to  Trnopoije: 

In  late  July,  four  buses  with  prisoners  from  Tmopolje  was  added  to  a  convoy  with  women 
and  children  from  Pnjedor.  About  250  men  managed  to  get  on  this  convoy  heading  towards 
Bosnian  lines.  At  Vlasic,  the  convoy  was  split  into  two.  The  men  were  put  into  line  and 
shot  dead.  Serbs  shot  them  in  the  back,  the  last  h)odies  toppling  the  first  ones  over  into  a 
ravine.  Among  the  250  men,  only  1 1  survived  and  made  it  to  a  Bosnian-held  zone.  Women 
witnessed  the  killing,  reported  later  in  the  Croatian  press. 

Before  the  ICRC  arrived  at  the  camp: 

About  170  detainees  were  killed,  according  to  our  witnesses 

Number  of  witnesses  who  were  tortured:  16 
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Conditions  are  as  bad  as  in  the  other  camps,  before  the  arrival  of  ICRC  on  1 1  August. 

Violence  continued  even  after  this  date  but  there  were  fewer  'disapf)earances'. 

Five  men  were  executed  in  the  camp  by  a  Serbian  soldier  called  Mladen. 

Three  other  people,  registered  by  the  ICRC,  had  their  throats  slit  about  ten  days  before  the 

witnesses'  release:  Ahmet  Fasic,  Hassan  Soltic,  Hairudin  X. 

A  68-year-old  man  called  Nezib  Temjin  was  beaten  up  by  Dusko  Coric,  a  Serbian  soldier. 

He  died  three  hours  later. 

In  each  'cell',  a  detainee  was  designated  to  choose  future  victims  of  beatings.  They  were 

threatened  with  death  if  they  refused  to  comply. 

'Guards  came  into  the  tents  at  night  to  provoke  us.  Others  stole  ICRC  food,  just  to  accuse 

us  of  stealing  it  in  the  morning. " 

At  first,  the  military  refused  to  allow  the  ICRC  in  the  camp.  But  then  they  refurbished  it, 
removed  barbed  wire,  painted  a  building  in  white  with  a  red  cross  and  filled  it  with 
medicines  to  simulate  a  clinic.  The  ICRC  registered  the  pnsoners  and  negotiated  their 
departure  for  western  Europe  via  Croatia. 
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6  -  LIST  OF  UNOFnCIAL  CAMPS 


Located  camps: 

NovaTopola 
Jaruge  (Prijedor) 
Drvar  (Titov  Drvar) 
Gradina  (Omarska) 
Kamenica*  (Titov  Drvar) 
Mijecanica  (Doboj) 


Unlocated  camps: 

Mrkonic  Grad 

Sipovo 

Kozila* 

Camp  in  Serbia:  Rodnik 

*  One  of  these  two  camps  has  been  turned  into  an  internment  camp  for 
Serbian  prisoners. 
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United  Nations  Association  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
485  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York,  NY  10017  •  (212)  697-3232 

SUMMARY  OF  U.N.  RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING  YUGOSLAVU 

Updated  to  February  22,  1993 


Security  Council 
Resolution  713 


25  September  1991 


Imposes  mandatory  arms  embargo;  appeals  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes;  urges  parties  to  honor  recent  cease- 
fire agreements;  expresses  full  support  for  negotiations 
through  the  EC  sponsored  Conference  on  Yugoslavia; 
'invites"  Secretary-General  'to  offer  his  assistance  without 
delay  and  to  report  back. 


ResoluUoa  721 


27  November  1991 


E:9resses  hope  that  Seaetary-General  can  present  early 
recommendations,  including  possible  establishment  of 
peacekeeping  operation;  endorses  statement  of  Personal 
Envoy  Cyrus  Vance  that  peacekeeping  cannot  be  envisaged 
without  all  parties  first  complying  vnth  November  23, 1991 
Geneva  agreement,  which  calls  for  Croatia  to  lift  its  block- 
ade of  Yugoslav  National  Army  (JNA)  barracks  and  for 
JNA  to  leave  Croatia. 


Resolution  724 


15  December  1991 


Approves  Secretary  General's  Report  containing  concept 
paper  for  peacekeeping;  declares  that  conditions  for  peace- 
keeping do  not  yet  exist;  endorses  plan  for  small  prepara- 
tory group  including  military  personnel  to  prepare  peace- 
keeping operation;  sets  up  Committee  to  review  com- 
pliance wth  arms  embargo  and  recommend  measures  to 
respond  to  violations. 


Resolution  727 


8  January  1992 


Welcomes  «i£"iwgj  under  the  auspices  of  Personal  Envoy 
Cynu  Vance,  of  Implementing  Accord  on  January  2 
concerning  modalities  for  implementing  unconditional 
cease-fire  set  forth  in  November  23  Geneva  agreement; 
endorses  Secretary-General's  recommendations  to  send 
advance  group  of  50  military  liaison  officers  to  promote 
maintenance  of  cease-fire. 


Resolution  740 


7  February  1992 


Increases  advance  team  to  73  persons;  urges  expedited 
preparation  for  peacekeeping  operation  so  it  can  be  de- 
ployed immediately  following  Security  Council  decision; 
expresses  concern  that  the  UN  plan  is  not  fully  accepted  by 
all  parties;  urges  cooperation  with  the  Conference  on 
Yugoslavia  and  compliance  with  the  UN's  arms  embargo. 


Resolution  743 


21  February  1992 


Establishes  UN  Protection  Force  (UNPROFOR)  peace- 
keeping operation,  recalling  it  is  an  'interim  arrangement 
to  create  the  conditions  of  peace  and  security  required  for 
the  negotiation  of  an  overall  settlement  of  the  Yugoslav 
crisis";  urges  earliest  possible  deployment;  wants  a  budget 
which  maximizes  the  portion  that  Yugoslav  parties  to  the 
conflict  pay;  calls  on  Secretary-General  to  report  back; 
urges  efforts  to  insure  the  safety  of  UN  and  EC  personnel. 


General  Assembly  Res.  4<i/233 


19  March  1992 


Approves  $250  million  initial  cost  of  UNPROFOR. 


Security  Council  Res.  749 


7  April  1992 


Approves  Secretary  General's  plan  for  full  deployment  of 
UWROFOR  by  mid  May  1992;  urges  parties  and  others  to 
maximize  contributions  to  secure  most  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  operation  possible;  calls  for  full  freedom  of  aerial 
movement  of  the  force,  and  cooperation  with  EC  in  achiev- 
ing ceue-fires  and  negotiated  solution  to  the  conflict. 


Statement  by  the 

President  of  the  Security  Council 


10  April  1992 


Expresses  alarm  over  rapid  deterioration  of  situation  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina;  reiterates  Res.  749  appeal  for  end  to 
fighting;  asks  Special  Envoy  be  sent  to  the  region. 


Statement  by  the 

President  of  the  Security  Council 


24  April  1992 


Notes  deterioration  in  the  situation  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  - 
and  demands  all  interfarence  from  outside  cease;  welcomes 
EC  and  Secretary-General  efforts  to  obtain  respect  for 
April  12  cease-fire;  notes  decision  to  "accelerate"  deploy- 
ment there  of  100  military  observers  Grom  UNPROFOR; 
condemns  use  of  force  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  condemns 
all  breaches  of  cease-fire;  urges  three  communities  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  participate  actively  and  construc- 
tively in  EC  talks  on  new  constitutional  arrangements;  calls 
on  parties  to  facilitate  humanitarian  assistance. 


Security  Council  Res.  752 


15  May  1992 


Demands  an  end  to  all  fighting,  respect  for  ceasefire,  and 
cooperation  vnth  EC  in  seeking  negotiated  settlement; 
demands  end  to  all  interference  from  outside  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  and  respect  for  its  territorial  integrity; 
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demands  that  all  parties  cooperate  with  UNFROFOR  and 
the  EC  Monitoring  Mission  and  respect  their  safety,  notes 
the  urgent  need  for  humanitarian  aid  and  asks  the  Secre- 
taiy-Ceneral  to  consider  how  be  will  provide  protection  for 
its  delivery,  demands  JNA  or  Croatian  Army  units  m 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  be  withdrawn  or  subject  to  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  government  authority  or  disarmed  and  dis- 
banded with  weapons  under  btemational  supervision; 
demands  irregular  forces  be  disarmed  and  disbanded;  asks 
the  Secretary-General  to  consider  how  to  disarm  forces  in 
Bosnia- Herzegovina  and  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  a 
peacekeeping  mission  there;  calls  for  end  to  forcible  expul- 
sions and  other  attempts  to  change  ethnic  composition  in 
former  Yugoslavia;  notes  the  full  deployment  of 
UNPROFOR  in  Eastern  Slavonia  and  requests  its  full 
deployment  elsewhere. 


Reaolutioni  753, 7S4 
RaaoludoD  759 


18Maiyl992 
20  May  1992 


These  recommend  admission  of  Croatia,  Slovenia  and 
Boisia-Herzegovina  to  the  U.N. 


GtnersI  Aatcinbly  RtiolutioDS 
46/236, 46/237,  and  46/238 


22  May  1992 


once  effective  cease-fire  is  in  place,  requests  Secretary- 
General  to  return  for  additional  Security  Council  authoriza- 
tion before  deploying  an  UNPROFOR  infantry  battalion  to 
"ensure...  immediate  security  of  the  airport*;  strongly 
condemns  all  parties  responsible  for  cease-fire  violations; 
demands  that  all  parties  and  others  concerned  cooperate 
fully  with  UNPROFOR  and  international  humanitarian 
agencies,  taking  necessary  steps  to  ensure  safety  of  their 
personnel. 


Security  Council  Resolution  760 


18  June  1992 


Decides  that  prohibitions  previously  imposed  against 
Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montenegro)  shall  not  apply  to 
products  for  essential  humanitarian  need. 


Resolution  761 


29  June  1992 


These  admit  the  three  states  to  the  U.N. 


Notes  'considerable  progress"  reported  by  Secretary- 
General  in  securing  evacuation  and  reopening  of  Sarajevo 
airport;  authorizes  immediate  deployment  of  additional 
UNPROFOR  elements  to  ensure  security  and  functioning 
of  airport  and  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid;  calls  on  all 
parties  'and  others'  to  maintain  cease-fire  and  cooperation 
mth  UNPROFOR  in  reopening  airport;  without  such 
cooperation  Security  Council  'does  not  exclude  other 
measures  to  deliver  humanitarian  aid  to  Sarajevo  and  its 


Sacurity  Council  Reiolutian  757         30  May  1992 

Notes  all  parties  bear  some  responsibility  for  conflict; 
deplores  that  'demands'  of  Res.  752  have  not  been  com- 
plied with;  demands  that  any  elements  of  Croatian  Army 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  comply  with  Res.  752;  condemns 
failure  of  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  JNA  authorities  to  meet 
Res.  732;  decides  states  shall  adopt  wide-ranging  sanctions 
against  'Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montenegro)",  including 
economic  sanctions  against  trade  in  all  but  food  and  medi- 
cine for  humanitarian  purposes,  end  to  air  transport  unless 
specifically  approved,  reduced  diplomatic  staff  in  Yugosla- 
via, prohibition  on  sport  contacts,  cultural  and  scientific 
exchanges.  Demands  all  parties  immediately  aeate  'the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  unimpeded  delivery  of  human- 
itarian supplies  to  Sariyevo  and  other  destinations...  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  security  zone  encompassing 
Sarajevo  and  its  airport..." 


Secnrity  Conndi  Resolution  758 


8  June  1992 


Noting  June  5  agreement  to  reopen  Sarajevo  airport  for 
humanitarian  purposes,  enlarges  the  mandate  and  strength 
of  UNPROFOR  to  take  full  operational  responsibility  for 
functioning  and  security  of  airport  as  Secretary-General 
recommended;  authorizes  him  to  deploy,  when  he  deems  it 
appropriate,  SO  military  observers,  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  Sarajevo  to  supervise  withdrawal  of  anti-aircraft 
and  heavy  weapons  to  create  security  for  reopening  airport; 


Resolution  762 


30  June  1992 


Recommends  establishment  of  Joint  Commission  of 
UNPROFOR,  Croatian,  and  local  authorities  to  restore 
Croatian  authority  in  "pink  zones"  -  areas  in  Croatia 
outside  agreed  UN  Protected  Area  boundaries  (now  con- 
trolled by  JNA  and  Serbs);  authorizes  60  added  military 
observers  and  120  civilian  police  to  monitor  well-being  of 
minorities  in  "pink  areas";  approves  Secretary-General's 
26  Jime  report;  urges  complete  cease-fire  and  implementa- 
tion of  UN  peaeekeepbg  plan;  urges  Croatian  government 
to  withdraw  to  positions  held  before  21  June  and  cease 
hostile  military  action  in  or  near  UNPA's;  urges  JNA  to 
comply  with  UN  plan;Teaffirms  that  UN  plan  'in  ao  way" 
prejudges  terms  of  political  settlement. 


Resolution  764 


13  July  1992 


Authorizes  deployment  of  added  600  UNPROFOR  to  en- 
sure security  of  Sarajevo  airport  and  delivery  of  humanitar- 
ian aid;  commends  bravery  of  UNRPOFOR;  demands  'all 
parties  and  others'  cooperate  fully  with  UNPROFOR  to 
facilitate  evacuation  by  air  of  humanitarian  cases,  to  deliv- 
er humanitarian  aid  and  to  secure  safety  of  UNFROFOR; 
calls  for  parties  to  reach  negotiated  political  settlement; 
citing  international  humanitarian  law  and  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1949,  affirms  that  persons  'who  commit  or  order 
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the  commiuion  of  grave  beaches  of  the  Convendou  are 
individually  responsible  in  respect  of  such  breaches.' 


Statement  by  Preildent  of  tbe 
Security  Council 


17  July  1992 


Welcomes  17  July  London  Agreement  of  parties  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  under  Conference  on  Yugoslavia  and  calls  for 
compliance;  States  that  Council  'has  decided  in  principle  to 
respond  positively  to  the  [Agreement's]  request  for  UN  to 
arrange  UNPROFOR  supervision  of  all  heavy  weapons;" 
calls  on  parties  to  declare  location  and  quantities  of  such 
weapons  and  asks  Secretary-General  to  report  by  July  20 
on  'implementation  and  resource  implications  of  this  deci- 
sion;' welcomes  Agreement's  provisions  on  return  of 
refugees;  welcomes  efforts  of  UNHCR  to  mobilize  interna- 
tional aid;  exproMcs  "satisfaction*  on  resumption  of  talks 
on  future  constitutional  arrangements  for  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina; stresses  need  for  full  compliance  with  UN  resolu- 
tions; reaffirms  decision  to  'consider  immediately,  whe- 
never necessary,  further  steps"  towards  peaceful  solution; 
calls  London  Agreement  'important  step." 


Statement  by  President  of  the 
Security  Council 


24  July  1992 


Council  concurs  with  Secretaiy-General's  view  (in  report 
presentiag  concept  to  implement  London  Agreement)  that 
'conditions  do  not  yet  exist'  for  UN  to  supervise  heavy 
weapons  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  invites  Secretary-General 
to  contact  all  states,  particularly  those  in  'relevant  regional 
organizatioas  in  Europe,'  to  request  they  urgently  inform 
about  personnel,  equipment  and  logistics  they  would  con- 
tribute to  supervise  heavy  weapons;  invites  European 
organizations  to  enhance  co-operation  with  Secretary- 
General  on  Yugoslavia  and  'in  particular, ...  would 
welcome  the  participation  of  the  Secretary-General  in  any 
negotiations  under  European  Community  auspices';  invites 
EC  and  Secretary-General  to  examine  broadening  and 
intensifying  Conference  on  Yugoslavia;  reiterates  requests 
for  compliance  with  Agreement,  and  for  parties  to  inform 
UN  of  location  and  amount  of  heavy  weapons;  calls  for 
cooperation  with  humanitarian  organizatioas. 


StatemcDt  by  President  of  the 
Security  Council 


4  August  1992 


Expresses  deep  concern  at  'continuing  reports  of  wide- 
spread violations  of  international  humanitarian  law,'  par- 
ticularly 'imprisonment  and  abuse  of  civilians  in  camps, 
prisons,  and  detention  centres'  in  former  Yugoslavia  and 
espedally  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  condemns  'any  such' 
abuses;  demands  relevant  international  organizations, 
particularly  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  be 
granted  "immediate,  unimpeded,  and  continued  access'  to 
such  places;  calls  on  all  parties  to  facilitate  access;  calls  on 
all  parties,  States,  international  and  non-governmental 


organizations  to  make  immediately  available  to  Council 
any  further  information  regarding  camps. 


Resolution  7(9 


7  August  1992 


Approves  Seoetaty-General's  27  July  report  on  UNPA's 
in  Croatia;  authorizes  enlargements  in  mandate  and 
strength  of  UNPROFOR  to  take  on  customs  and  border 
responsibilities;  "condemns  resolutely"  abuses  against  civil- 
ians, 'particularly  on  ethnic  grounds, '  as  described  in 
Seaetary-General's  report. 


Resolution  770 


13  August  1992 


Reaffirms  demand  for  all  parties  and  others  to  stop  fighting 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  calls  on  states  to  take  all  measures 
necessai7,  nationally  or  through  regional  organizations,  to 
facilitate,  in  coordination  with  UN,  the  delivery  of  humani- 
tarian aid  to  Sarajevo  and  elsewhere  in  country  by  UN  and 
others;  demands  "unimpeded  and  continuous  access  to  ail 
camps,  prisons  and  detention  centers  be  granted  immediate- 
ly to  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
relevant  humaoitarian  organizations  and  that  all  detainees 
therein  receive  humane  treatment." 


Resolution  771 


13  August  1992 


Strongly  condemns  any  violations  of  international  humani- 
tarian law,  including  'ethnic  cleansing;"  reaffirms  that 
those  "who  commit  or  order*  grave  breaches  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  are  individually  responsible;  demands  all  par- 
ties and  others  in  former  Yugoslavia,  and  all  military 
forces  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  immediately  cease  and 
desist  from  all  breaches  of  humanitarian  law;  calls  on 
states,  and  'as  appropriate,"  international  humanitarian 
organizations  (especially  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross)  "to  collate  substantiated  information"  on  viola- 
tions of  humanitarian  law  in  former  Yugoslavia  and  'make 
this  available  to  the  Council.'  Asks  Secretary-General  to 
collate  this  information  and  submit  a  report. 

Commission  on  Humap  Rights  14  August  1992 

Resolution  1992/8*1/1 

At  the  first  emergency  Special  Session  in  its  history,  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  a&ks  for  appointment  of  a 
Special  Rapporteur  on  the  former  Yugoslavia  "to  inves- 
tigate first-hand  the  human  rights  situation  in  the  territory 
of  tbe  former  Yugoslavia,  in  particular  within  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  to  receive  relevant,  credible  information 
on  the  human  rights  situation  there  from  Governments, 
individuals,  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental 
organizations,  on  a  continuing  basis"  and  to  be  assisted  by 
existing  mechanisms  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights; 
asks  Special  Rapporteur  to  visit  former  Yugoslavia,  par- 
ticularly Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  to  report  on  an  urgent 
basis  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  with  a  prelimi- 
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nary  report  ao  later  that  28  August  1992;  alio  requeatt 
Secretary-CcDeral  to  make  the  reports  of  the  Spodal 
Rapporteur  available  to  the  Security  Council; 
requests  Special  Rapporteur  to  gather  and  compile  syitem- 
atically  informatioa  on  possible  human  rights  violations, 
including  possible  war  crimes,  and  to  make  this  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Secretary-General;  condemns  'abso- 
lutely* the  practice  of  etiuuc  cleansing;  also  condemns  'all 
violations  of  human  rights'  in  former  Yugoslavia,  calling 
for  all  detainees  to  be  released.  Preambular  paragraph  de- 
tails kinds  of  "widespread,  massive,  and  grave'  human 
rights  abuses  being  reported. 


ECOSOC  dedsloo  1992/30f 


18  August  1992 


Approves  Commission  on  Human  Rights  resolution  and 
mandate  of  Special  Rapporteur. 

Gcacnl  Aafanbly  Rea ol'n  46/342      25  August  1992 

Omnibus  resolution  on  Bostiia-Herzegovina  urges  Securi- 
ty Council  to  consider  urgently  'taking  further  appropriate 
measures"  under  Chapter  Vn  of  UN  Charter  to  and  fight- 
ing and  restore  territorial  unity  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina; 
demands  withdrawal  of  Yugoslav  and  Croatian  army  units 
or  putting  them  under  Bosnia-Herzegovina's  control  or 
under  international  supervision;  reaffirms  support  for 
Government  and  people  of  B-H  'is  their  just  struggle'; 
condemns  violation  of  the  country's  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity,  and  political  independence  and  massive  viola- 
tions of  human  ri^ts  and  international  humanitarian  law, 
including  'abhorrent  practice  of  'ethnic  cleansing"; 
demands  further  steps  to  stop  forced  displacement  and 
Other  rights  violationj;  affirms  states  'are  to  be  held 
accoiutable  for  violations  of  human  rights  which  their 
agents  commit  upon  the  territory  of  another  state"; 
demands  immediate,  unimpeded,  and  continued  access  of 
ICRC  to  all  camps  and  detention  centers;  demands  repa- 
triation of  refugees  and  displaced  to  their  homes  and  right 
to  reparations;  urges  the  necessary  measures'  to  protect 
UNFROFOR  and  other  UN  personnel;  urges  ongoing 
efforts  to  facilitate  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid. 

SUtcment  by  the  2  September  1992 

Pmidcttt  of  the  Security  CouncU 

Council  'expresses  its  full  support*  for  the  Statement  of 
Principles  and  other  agreements  reached  at  London 
Conference  (August  26-27),  part  of  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  former  Yugoslavia  ("ICFY"),  co-chaired  by 
Secretary-General  and  Prime  Minister  of  UK  (President 
of  European  Community);  calls  for  complete  implementa- 
tion of  all  its  own  former  resolutions  and  "notes  with  satis- 
faction that  the  London  stage  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence has  established  the  framework  within  which  an 
overall  political  settlement  of  the  crisis  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  ...may  be  achieved  through  a  continuous  and 


uninterrupted  effort*;  welcomes  appomtment  of  2  co- 
chainnen  of  Steering  Comminee  'who  will  direct  the 
Working  Groups  and  prepare  the  basis  for  a  general 
settlement  and  associated  measures;'  underlines  impor- 
tance of  full  implementation  of  commitments  made  at 
London  Conference;  asks  to  be  kept  informed  asks  Seae- 
tary-General  to  make  recommendations  as  appropriate. 


Statcncat  by  the  Preaidcnt 
of  the  Security  Council 


9  September  1992 


Condemns  'deUberate  attack"  against  UN7ROFOR  per- 
sonnel resulting  is  death  of  two  French  soldiers,  wound- 
ing five  others;  invites  Secretary-General  to  inform  it  of 
findings  of  inquiry  into  attack  and  similar  incidents,  not- 
ably death  of  four  Italian  airmen  delivering  humanitarian 
relief;  states  Incidents  underline  importance  of  reinforcing 
security  of  UNFROFOR  and  all  others  involved  in  UN 
activities  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  'expresses  its  readi- 
ness" to  adopt  measures  to  this  end  "without  delay." 

Security  Council  Resolution  776      14  Septaaber  1992 

Authorizes  enlargement  of  UNFROFOR  mandate  and 
strength  is  Bosnia-Herzegovina  (by  4  to  S  times  the 
number  of  personnel),  as  recommended  by  Secretary- 
General's  report,  to  provide  protection  for  convoys  trass- 
porting  humanitarian  aid  and  released  detainees  if  re- 
quested by  International  Comminee  of  the  Red  Crou 
("ICRC);  normal  peacekeeping  rules  to  apply;  use  force 
is  self-defense;  preambular  paragraph  expresses  "full 
support'  for  principles  and  agreements  from  London 
Conference.  Noting  offers  from  many  states  to  make 
military  personnel  available,  res.  urges  them  to  provide 
financial  or  other  aid,  either  nationally  or  through  region- 
al agencies,  to  enable  forces  to  carry  out  these  functions. 


Reeolutlon  777 


19  September  1992 


Since  former  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  no 
longer  exists.  Security  Council  considers  new  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  &  Montenegro)  cannot 
automatically  continue  former  Yugoslavia's  membership 
at  UN.  Recommends  General  Assembly  decide  that  new 
'Yugoslavia'  should  apply  for  membership  in  UN  and  that 
it  shall  not  participate  in  work  of  the  General  Assembly. 


General  Assembly 
Resolution  47/1 


22  September  1992 


Acts  on  Security  Council  recommendation  on  Yugoslavia's 
participation  in  UN  and  General  Assembly;  adopts  same 
language  contained  in  Security  Council  Res.  777. 

Security  Council  Rei olutlon  779  6  October  1992 

Concerned  about  Secretary  General's  28  September  repori 
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on  problems  facing  UNFROFOR  in  Croatia  becaiue  of 
cease-fire  violations  and  'in  particular  the  creation  of 
paramilitary  forces',  and  expressing  'grave  alarm'  at 
reports  of  ethnic  cleansing  and  forcible  expulsion,  approves 
report  and  plans  for  UNPROFOR  to  moiiitor  irrangemems 
for  complete  withdrawal  of  Yugoslav  forces  from  Croatia, 
demilitarization  of  Prevlaka  peninsula,  removal  of  heavy 
weapons  from  Croatia  and  Montenegro,  in  cooperation 
with  European  Monitoring  Mission;  calls  for  greater 
cooperation  with  UNPROFOR;  uks  all  parties  and 
others  in  Croatia  to  comply  with  agreements,  especially 
withdrawal  and  disarming  of  all  forces,  including  paramili- 
taries; endorses  Croatia- Yugoslav  agreement  that  all 
statements  or  commitments  made  under  duress,  particu- 
larly related  to  land  and  property,  'are  wholly  null  and 
void"  and  all  displaced  persons  have  right  to  return  home; 
strongly  supports  efforts  of  International  Conference  to 
restore  power  and  water  supplies  before  winter. 


Reaolutloo  780 


6  October  1992 


E^qiressing  'grave  alarm'  at  continuing  violations  of  inter- 
national humanitarian  law,  reaffirms  call  for  States  and 
international  humanitarian  organizations  to  collate  'sub- 
stantiated information',  and  requests  "States,  relevant  UN 
bodies,  and  relevant  organizations'  to  provide  this  informa- 
tion within  30  days  to  independent  Commission  of  Experts; 
Authorizes  Secretary-General  to  establish  'an  impartial 
Commission  of  Experts  to  examine  and  analyze  the  infor- 
mation submitted"  under  Res.  771  and  present  one,  to- 
gether with  further  information  as  Commission  'may 
obtain  through  its  ovm  Investigations  or  efforts,  of  other 
persons  or  bodies;"  asks  Commission  to  provide  its  con- 
clusions to  Secretary-General. 


Seaolutioa  781 


9  October  1992 


Decides  to  establish  a  ban  on  military  flights  in  the  airspace 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  which  is  not  to  apply  to  UNPRO- 
FOR or  humanitarian  assistance  flights;  requests 
UNPROFOR  to  monitor  ban,  placing  observers  at  air- 
fields in  former  Yugoslavia  where  necessary;  Calls  on 
states  to  take  all  measures  necessary,  nationally  or 
through  regional  organizations,  to  assist  UNPROFOR 
with  technical  monitoring  and  other  capabilities  to  moni- 
tor compliance  with  ban;  undertakes,  "in  the  case  of  viola- 
tiona,  to  consider  urgently"  further  enforcement  measures. 


Statement  by  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council 


IS  October  1992 


Expresses  'deep  sympathy"  to  family  of  Ukrainian 
UNPROFOR  member  killed  Oaober  10  and  expresses 
grave  concern  over  continued  hostile  attacks  against 
UNPROFOR  members. 


Statemtnt  by  the  Prwldtnt 
of  the  Security  Council 


30  October  1992 


'Appalled*  by  reports  that  Serb  militia  are  attacking  civil- 
ians fleeing  Jajce,  Council  strongly  condemns  "any  such 
attacks  which  constitute  violations  of  international  humani- 
tarian law...'  and  reaffirms  individual  responsibility  for 
perpetrators;  'wishes'  such  violations  be  brought  to  atten- 
tion of  Cotnmission  of  Experts;  demands  attacks  cease 
immediately. 


Resolntioii  786 


10  November  1992 


Concerned  over  reports  of  possible  violations  of  Res.  781, 
reaffirms  ban  on  all  military  flights  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
reiterates  all  must  comply  with  it,  endorses  Secretary- 
General's  concept  for  implementing  it,  and  approves  in- 
crease in  force  by  75  UN  Military  Observers  (UNMOs)  to 
implement  and  monitor  ban.  Welcomes  advance  deploy- 
ment of  UNPROFOR  and  EC  monitors  at  airfields  in 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  &  Yugoslavia,  and  reiterates  determina- 
tion to  consider  further  measures  necessary  to  enforce  ban. 


Reaolutloo  787 


16  November  1992 


Acting  under  Chapters  VII  and  Vm  of  Charter,  calls  on 
states  to  use  "such  measures  ...  as  may  be  necessary"  to 
halt  maritime  shipping  in  order  to  inspect  cargoes  and 
destinations  and  insure  strict  implementation  of  Res.  713 
and  757;  Prohibits  transshipment  of  petroleum  and  energy 
products  and  other  items  unless  spedTically  authorized 
case-by  case;  and  requests  state  reports  to  Security 
Council  for  monitoring  this  resolution;  Reaffirming 
support  of  International  Conference  on  Yugoslavia,  and 
"noting  with  grave  concern"  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion's Special  Rapporteur  reports  on  'massive  and  sys- 
tematic violations  of  human  rights  and ...  humanitarian 
lav/  in  Bosnia,  calls  on  parties  to  consider  draft  constitu- 
tion as  basis  for  negotiating  a  political  settlement;  reaf- 
firms that  any  caking  of  territory  by  force  or  any  practice 
of  'ethnic  cleansing"  is  unlawful  and  unacceptable,  ...and 
affirms  that  any  entitle'  that  result  from  this  "will  not  be 
accepted";  condemns  Bosnian  Serb  non-compliance  with 
its  previous  resolutions;  demands  all  interference  from 
outside  Bosnia,  'including  infiltration  „.of  irregular  units 
and  personnel,  cease  immediately"  and  reafOrms  determi- 
nation to  take  measures  against  non-compliance  with  Res. 
752;  calls  for  cessation  of  hostilities  and  end  of  blockades 
of  Sartyevo  and  other  towns,  and  their  demilitarization; 
"condemns  all  violations  of  international  humanitarian 
law,  including  in  particular  the  practice  of  'ethnic  cleans- 
ing* and  the  deliberate  impeding  of  the  delivery  of  food 
and  medical  supplies  to  the  civilian  population..,  and  reaf- 
firms that  those  that  commit  or  order  the  commission  of 
such  acts  will  be  held  individually  responsible...";  wel- 
comes establishment  of  Commission  of  Experts  under 
Res.  780  and  requests  it  to  pursue  actively  its  investiga- 
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tiou;  Considers  that  observers  should  be  deployed  on 
Bosoia  borders  and  asks  Secretary  General  to  submit 
recommendatioiu  on  this;  asks  donor  states  to  concribute 
to  humanitarian  relief  efforts,  to  cooperate  with 
UN?ROFOR  to  ensure  safe  deliveries,  and  demands 
"necessary  measures"  to  ensure  safety  of  UN  and  other 
personnel  involved  in  delivery,  and  invites  Secretary 
General  together  with  UNHCR  and  others '  to  study  the 
posaibillty  of  and  the  requirements  for  the  promotion  of 
safe  areas  for  humanitarian  purposes.' 

Commiulon  oo  Human  Rights  1  December  1992 

ReioluUon  199:/S-2/l 

At  the  second  Special  Session  in  its  history,  the  Commit- 
sion  on  Human  Rights  notes  with  alarm  the  three  reports 
issued  by  its  Special  Rapporteur  on  the  former  Yugosla- 
via, Thadeus2  Mazowiecki,  and  condemns  violations  of 
human  rights  he  identified,  including  'killings,  torture, 
beatings,  rape,  disappearances,  destruction  of  houses,  and 
other  acts  or  threats  of  violence...'  "Categorically  con- 
demns ...  ethnic  cleansing  ...  recognizing  that  the  Serbian 
leadership  in  territories  under  their  control ...,  the  Yugos- 
lav Army,  and  the  political  leadership  of ...  Serbia  bear 
primary  responsibility  for  this  reprehensible  practice.' 
Demands  action  to  end  and  reverse  ethnic  cleansing. 
Affirms  that  states  are  to  be  held  accountable  for  viola- 
tions their  agents  commit  on  the  territory  of  another  state. 
Calls  on  all  parties  to  dose  immediately  all  detention 
centres  not  in  compliance  with  Geneva  Conventions  and 
to  release  safely  all  persons  arbitrarily  or  illegally  de- 
tained; condemns  indiscriminate  shelling  and  terrorizing 
of  civilians,  'recognizing  that  the  main  responsibility  lies 
with  Serbian  forces,*  Calls  on  parties  to  'apprehend  and 
punish  those  guilty"  of  human  rights  and  humanitarian  law 
violations.  Calls  for  efforts  to  account  for  the  missing. 
Welcomes  establishment  of  Commission  of  Experts, 
encourages  its  cooperation  wth  Special  Rapporteur,  and 
calls  for  appropriate  resources  and  stafQng.  Calls  on 
states  'to  consider  the  extent  to  which'  acts  committed  in 
Bosnia  and  Croatia  'constitute  genocide";  Urges  Commis- 
sion of  Experts  to  arrange  for  'an  immediate  and  urgent 
investigation  ...  of  a  mass  grave  near  Vukovar  and  other 
mass  grave  sites".  Expresses  concern  over  dangerous 
situation  in  Kosovo,  Sandjak,  and  Vojvodina.  Welcomes 
Special  Rapporteur's  call  for  special  humanitarian  relief 
corridors  and  safe  areas;  requests  Special  Rapporteur  to 
carry  out  further  missions,  report  to  Commission,  and 
asks  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  make  Mazowiecki's 
reports  available  to  the  Security  Council. 


StaUmcnt  by  tbt  Prtsidtnt 
of  the  Security  Council 


9  December  1992 


Statement  by  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council 


2  December  1992 


Criticizes  attacks  against  UNPROFOR  personnel, 


Expresses  alarm  over  reports  that  Serb  militia  have 
renewed  their  offensive  against  Sarajevo,  endangering 
lives  including  those  of  UN7R0FOR  and  international 
relief  workers,  and  threatening  international  peace  and 
security.  Cites  particular  alarm  over  Serbs  forcing  local 
inhabitants  to  evacuate  the  dty,  and  warns  that  such 
actions  would  have  'grave  consequences  for  the  overall 
situation'  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Strongly  condemns 
attacks  as  violations  of  its  resolutions  and  commitments, 
espedally  ceasefire,  military  flight  bans,  and  ensuring 
humanitarian  relief.  Warns  of  "further  measures'  against 
those  who  commit  or  support  them. 


Resolution  79S 


11  December  1992 


In  the  first  preventive  deployment  of  UN  peacekeepers  in 
its  history,  Security  Council  authorizes  Secretary-General 
'to  establish  a  presence"  of  UNPROFOR  in  Macedonia 
as  recommended  in  his  report.  Authorizes  military  batta- 
lion (approx.  700  persons),  35  UNMOs,  and  dvil  affairs 
officers  to  be  sent  at  once  and,  after  Macedonian  gov- 
ernment approval,  26  dvilian  police  monitors.  Urges 
dose  coordination  with  mission  of  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  already  in  Macedonia. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  47/80     16  December  1992 

This  generic  resolution  does  not  mention  any  ex-Yugoslav 
state  by  name  but  reaffirms  GA  Res.  46/242  and  con- 
demns 'ethnic  deansing"  unreservedly,  rejects  polides  and 
ideologies  aimed  at  promoting  radal  hatred  and  'ethnic 
cleansing*,  reiterates  that  those  'who  commit  or  order' 
"ethnic  cleansing"  are  "individually  responsible  and  should 
be  brought  to  justice'  and  calls  on  all  states  to  cooperate 
in  eliminating  'ethnic  cleansing"  and  racial  hatred. 


Security  Council  Resolution  798 


18  December  1992 


Appalled  by  reports  o^'massive,  organized  and  systematic 
detention  and  rape  of  women,  in  particular  Muslim 
women,  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina",  and  demanding 
closure  of  all  such  camps.  Council  requests  Secretary- 
General  to  give  support  to  European  Community's  inves- 
tigative delegation  to  enable  it  to  have  "free  and  secure 
access  to  the  places  of  detention."  Seeks  report  in  15  days. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  47/121   18  December  1992 

Controversial  resolution  (adopted  102-0-57)  reaffirms 
inadmissibility  of  acquisition  of  territory  by  force,  Bosnia's 
inherent  right  to  individual  or  collective  self-defense,  and 
calls  for  Security  Council  to  adopt  "decisive  actions'  under 
Chapter  VII.  Operative  paragraphs  reafEInn  support  for 
the  Government  and  people  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in 
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their  "just  struggle  to  safeguard  their  sovereignty,  political 
independence,  tenitorial  integrity  and  unity,"  strongly 
condemns  Serbia  and  Montenegro  "and  Serbian  forces' 
for  their  continued  "non-compliance"  with  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions  and  London  Peace  accords,  urges  Security 
Council  to  consider  exempting  Bosnia  &om  arms  embar- 
go imposed  in  Res.  713  (most  controversial  element  in 
res.),  and  urges  Council  to  consider  authorizing  members 
to  "use  all  necessary  means"  to  restore  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence and  unity  of  Bosnia  if  Yugoslavia  fails  to 
comply  with  its  resolutions.  Calls  for  Security  Council  to 
consider  immediate  enforcement  of  ban  on  military  flights 
over  Bosnia  in  Res.  781;  to  consider  measures  to  open 
more  airports  for  humanitarian  relief,  and  to  open  safe 
havens;  and  urges  Council  to  consider  recommending 
establishment  oladhoe  international  tribunal  to  punish 
those  who  committed  war  crimes  in  B-H.  Aslcs  Co-Chairs 
of  International  Conference  on  Former  Yugoslavia  and 
Secretary-General  to  report  to  Assembly  by  January  18  on 
their  progress  and  implementation  of  this  resolution. 

General  AsMnbly  Resolution  47/147   18  December  1992 

Adopted  by  consensus,  this  resolution  on  human  rights  m 
former  Yugoslavia  endorses  Res.  1992/S-2/1  of  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  particularly  its  call  for  states  to 
consider  whether  genocide  has  occurred.  Commends 
Special  Rapporteur's  reports,  condemns  'abhorrent  prac- 
tice of  "ethnic  cleansing'  and  places  primary  responsibility 
for  it  on  "Serbian  leadership  in  territories  under  their 
control  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  Yugoslav  Army, 
and  the  political  leadership  of  the  Republic  of  Serbia'. 
Condemns  specific  rights  violations  most  of  which  are 
caused  by  'ethnic  cleansing",  and  condemns  'systematic 
terrorization  and  murder  of  non-combatants.'  Demands 
steps  to  "apprehend  and  punish'  guilty  parties,  reaffirms 
individual  responsibility  of  perpetrators  or  those  condon- 
ing grave  breaches  of  international  humanitarian  law  and 
that  international  community  "will  exert  every  effort  to 
bring  them  to  justice',  and  colls  for  accounting  of  the 
missing;  Demands  that  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montene- 
gro) 'use  its  influence  with  the  self-proclaimed  Serbian 
authorities  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  Croatia  to 
bring  the  practice  of  'ethnic  cleansing*  to  an  Immediate 
end  and  to  reverse  the  effects  of  that  practice.'  Considers 
invalid  all  acts  under  duress  affecting  property  ownership 
and  recognizes  "right  of  victims'  of  ethnic  cleansing  to 
reparatioos.  Calls  for  closing  all  improper  detention 
centres,  and  releasing  all  arbitrarily  or  illegally  detained; 
demands  immediate,  unimpeded  and  continuous  access  to 
all  camps  and  detention  centers  for  ICRC,  Special 
Rapporteur,  CSCE  and  other  relevant  humanitarian 
organizations.  Expresses  grave  concern  over  Kosovo, 
Sandjak,  and  Vojvodina,  seeking  action  to  stop  'ethnic 
cleansing",  Welcomes  Bosnian  acceptance  of  constitution- 
al principles  as  basis  for  negotiations.  Calls  on  all  UN 
bodies,  including  UNPROFOR  and  Specialized  Agencies, 


to  provide  Special  Rapponeur  'all  relevant  and  accurate 
information  m  their  possession'  on  human  rights  in  ex- 
Yugoslavia.  Calls  for  sending  data  to  Commission  of  Ex- 
perts (SC  Res.  780).  Welcomes  Special  Rapporteur's  call 
for  humanitarian  relief  corridors,  and  Security  Council's 
Res.  787  on  study  of  safe  areas,  'keeping  in  mind  that  the 
international  community  must  not  acquiesce  in  demo- 
graphic changes  caused  by  'ethnic  cleansing"'.  Draws 
attention  of  Commission  of  Experts  to  need  for  "imme- 
diate and  urgent  investigation  ...of  a  mass  grave  near 
Vulcovar  and  other  mass  grave  sites..,;"  Asks  Secretary- 
General  to  make  available  all  necessary  resources.  Asks 
him  to  ensure  full  and  effective  coordination  of  UN 
bodies  on  these  issues,  to  provide  Special  Rapporteur 
with  staff  to  ensure  continuous  monitoring  and  coordina- 
tion with  other  UN  bodies,  including  UNPROFOR. 

General  Ajtembly  ReiolutJon  47/166   18  December  1992 

Calls  for  international  cooperation  and  assistance  to  facili- 
tate economic  recovery  of  Croatia  from  the  war;  seeks  aid 
in  return  of  refugees  and  displaced;  calls  for  UN  needs 
assessment  and  possibly  a  new  funding  appeal  for  rehabil- 
itation, reconstruction  and  development. 

General  Assembly  RcsolutioD  47/210   22  December  1992 

If  Security  Council  continues  UNPROFOR  mandate  past 
February  20,  authorizes  up  to  $47.1  million  per  month 
through  Sept.  20.  Requires  prior  concurrence  of  ACABQ. 


Statement  by  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council 


8  January  1993 


Strongly  condemns  Serb  killing  of  Bosnian  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Hakija  Turajlic  while  in  UNPROFOR  vehicle  as 
'outrageous  act  of  terrorism  which  is  a  grave  violation  of 
international  humanitarian  law  and  a  fiagrant  challenge  to 
the  authority  and  inviolability  of  UNPROFOR..."  Urges 
utmost  restraint  by  all  parties  and  asks  Seaetary-Ceneral 
to  "undertake  full  investigation  of  the  incident  and  to 
report  it  without  delayj 


Statement  by  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council 


8  January  1993 


Fully  supporting  the  efforts  of  Cyrus  Vance  and  Da^d 
Owen  as  Co-Chairs  of  the  Steering  Committee  of  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Former  Yugoslavia,  Council 
reafTums  the  need  to  respect  fully  sovereignty,  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  Bosnia.  Endorses 
Secretary-General's  position  that  'it  is  the  duty  of  all 
parties  involved  in  the  conflict...  to  cooperate  with  the  Co- 
Chaimen  in  bringing  this  conflict  to  an  end  swiftly." 
Appeals  to  all  parties  to  cooperate  fully  with  peace  effons 
and  "warns  any  party  which  would  oppose  an  overall  polit- 
ical settlement  against  the  consequences  of  such  an  atti- 
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tude;  lick  of  cooperitioa  and  non-compliance  ...  will 
compel  the  Security  Council  to  review  the  situation ...  and 
to  consider  further  necessary  meaiuret.' 


Security  Council  RMolutlon  802 


25  January  1993 


After  Croatian  military  attack  on  Maalenica  bridge  in 
Croatian  'pink  zones"  (Serb-dotainatsd  areas  of  Croatia 
outside  UNPAi  but  'under  protection'  of  UNPROFOR) 
Security  Council,  citing  lack  of  cooperation  in  recent 
months  by  Serb  local  authorities  in  UNPAs,  demands  end 
of  hostilities  and  withdrawal  of  Croatian  forces  from  these 
areas  and  strongly  condemns  Croatian  attacks  against 
UNPROFOR  wfaiicfa  was  protecting  civilians  there.  Also 
demands  immediate  return  of  heavy  weapons  seized  by 
Serbs  from  UNFROFOR-controUed  storage  areas. 
Demands  full  cooperation  with  ceuefire  arrangements, 
inri^i^ljiH  'disbanding  and  demobilization  of  Serb  Territo- 
rial Defense  units...'  Expresses  condolences  to  families  of 
UNFROFOR  personnel  who  were  killed;  demands  all 
parties  respect  UNFROFOR  safety.  Calls  on  all  parties  to 
cooperate  in  resolving  all  remaining  issues  connected  with 
implementation  of  peacekeeping  plan,  'including  allowing 
civilian  traffic  freely  to  use  the  Maslenica  crossing." 


Statcaant  by  the  President 
of  the  Sccnrily  Council 


27  January  1993 


Concerned  by 'flagrant  violation'  ofRes.  802,Couadl 
demands  immediate  ceasefire  and  compliance  with  Res. 
802.  Demands  all  parties  and  others  fully  respect  safety  of 
UN  personnel  and  their  freedom  of  movement.  States  it 
will  hold  political  and  military  leaders  responsible  for 
safety  of  UN  peacekeepers  in  area. 


Statement  by  the  President 
of  the  Secnrity  CouncU 


28  January  1993 


FoUowong  incident  on  Danube  River,  Council  responds  to 
Romanian  and  Bulgarian  complaints:  criticizes  incident  u 
flagrant  violation  of  Res.  724,  calls  on  Ukraine  to  ensure 
no  further  oil  shipments  in  Yugotlav  vessels  be  permitted, 
tells  Yugoslavia  to  comply  with  sanctions  against  it,  and 
reminds  Romania,  Bulgaria  and  other  riparian  states  'of 
their  clear  obligations  under  the  relevant  resolutions.' 
Seeks  e)q)lanation  of  '^eir  failure  to  fulfil  them'  by  not 
taking  more  vigorous  action  against  offending  vessel. 


Statement  by  the  Prealdeat 
of  the  Security  Council 


10  February  1993 


From  committee  report  on  detention  of  Romanian  ships 
by  Yugoslav  authorities,  Council  says  it  learned  of  threats 
by  Yugoslavs  to  detain  more  ships  on  Danube  unleu 
Romania  permits  Yugoslavia  free  passage.  Commends 
Romanian  government  for  action  it  took  to  enforce  sanc- 
tions and  recalls  that  Charter  obligations  prevail  over 


other  international  agreements.  Condemns  any  retalia- 
tory action  by  Yugoslavia  and  demands  it  release  Roma- 
nian vessels  and  'desist  from  further  unlawful  detentions." 


Sutcment  by  the  President 
of  the  Secority  Couacil 


17  February  1993 


Council  condemns  blocking  of  humanitarian  relief  con- 
voys which  endangers  both  Bosnian  civilians  and  those 
delivering  supplies.  Demands  that  parties  and  all  others 
allow  immediate  and  unimpeded  access  to  humanitarian 
relief  supplies.  Demands  all  give  UNHCR  guarantees 
they  will  abide  by  their  promises  to  facilitate  resumed  aid. 


Security  Council  Resolution  807 


19  February  1993 


Acting  under  Chapter  VII,  decides  to  eiaend  UNPRO> 
FOR's  mandate  for  an  interim  period  through  31  March 
1993.  Demands  that  "parties  and  others"  comply  with  UN 
peacekeeping  plan  in  Croatia  and  cease-fu'e  obligations. 
Demands  they  respect  'UNPROFOR's  unimpeded  free- 
dom of  movement"  for  humanitarian  relief,  weapons,  and 
equipment.  Demands  that  parties  and  others  stop  placing 
their  forces  near  UNPROFOR  units  in  UNPAs.  De- 
mands full  and  strict  observance  of  UNPROFOR's 
mandate  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Urges  parties  and  others 
to  cooperate  with  Co-Chairmen  of  ICFY  to  insure 
implementation  of  UN  peacekeeping  mandate  in  Croatia 
including  UNPROFOR's  collection  and  supervision  of 
heavy  weapons  and  withdrawal  of  forces;  Invites  Secre- 
tary-General to  rapidly  implement  UN  mandate  and 
Council  resolutions,  including  Res.  802,  to  ensure  security 
and  stability  in  UNPAs  and  "pink  zones.'  Invites  Secre- 
tary-General during  interim  period  to  take  'all  appro- 
priate measures  to  strengthen  the  security  of  UNPRO- 
FOR, in  particular  by  providing  it  with  the  necessary 
defensive  means'  and  to  study  possible  local  redeploy- 
ment of  units  to  ensure  their  protection.  Requests  report 
from  Secretary-General  with  fuuncial  estimates. 


Security  Council  Resolution  808 


22  February  1993 


Decides  'an  international  tribunal  shall  be  established  for 
the  prosecution  of  persons  responsible  for  serious  viola- 
tions of  international  humanitarian  law  committed  in  the 
territory  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  since  1991."  Requests 
Secretary-General  to  submit  'a  report  on  all  aspects  of 
this  matter,  including  spedfic  proposals  and  where  appro- 
priate options  for  the  effective  and  expeditious  implemen- 
tation" of  decision.  Asks  for  report  'at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  if  possible  no  later  than  60  days." 

Prepared  by  UNA-USA's  Project  on  East  and  Ctniral 
Europe.  Felice  Gaer,  Director.  This  Project  is  supported 
by  the  Andrew  Mellon  Foundation.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  UNA-USA,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10017.  (212)  697-3232  FAX;  (212)  682-9185 
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